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Note 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  was  formed  at  Denver.  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  Jul}-,  1895.  Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows:  Buffalo, 
1896;  Milwaukee,  1897;  ^^'ashington,  1898;  Los  Angeles, 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901 ; 
Washington,  January,  3-5,  1903;  St.  Louis,  June  2"],  1904; 
Des  Moines.  October  31-November  i.  1904;  Washington, 
November  13-14.  1905;  Baton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906; 
Washington,  November  18-19,  ^9^7  ■  ^^  ashington,  November 
15-16,  1908;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9,  1909;  W'ash- 
ington,  November  14-15,  1910;  Minneapolis,  October  19-20, 
191 1 ;  Washington.  November  18-19,  1912:  Washington,  No- 
vember lo-ii,   1913. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1913-1914 

Officers 

President — Thomas  Franklin  Kane, 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President — Benjamin  Ide  WheelEr, 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Vice-President  Bx-Officio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Guy    Potter   Benton, 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Executive    Committee — The    President,    Vice-President, 

Secretary-Treasurer    and    the    following : 

Samuel  Avery, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Standards  of  American  Universities  and  the 

A.  B.  Degree. 

Presidents  Vincent,  Bryan,  Hutchins,  Mezes,  Craighead 

and  Doctor  K.  C.  Babcock. 

Committee   on  National   University, 
Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 

and  Preparatory  Schools, 

President  Bowman,  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education, 
Presidents  McVey,  Baker,  Hill,  Schurman,  and  Chancellor 

Strong. 

Committee  on  University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents  Benton,  Duniway,  Wilde. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association: 

University  of  Ai..\bama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Denny,   President. 
University    of    Arizona,    Tucson,    Ariz.,    Arthur    Herbert 

Wilde,  President. 
University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  Clinton 

Futrall,  Acting  President. 
University   of   California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Benjamin    Ide 

Wheeler,  President. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Livingston  Farrand, 

President ;  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  emeritus. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 

Murphree,  President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 
Uxi\-ERSiTY  OF  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.,  \\'illiam  Levi  Carlyle, 

Acting  President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 

President. 
Indiana    University,    Bloomington.    Ind.,    William    Lowe 

Bryan,  President. 
State  University  of  Iowa,   Iowa  City,   la.,  John  Gabbert 

Bowman,   President. 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kan.,    Frank    Strong, 

Chancellor. 
State   University   of   Kentucky,   Lexington,   Ky.,    Henry 

Stites   Barker,   President. 
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Louisiana    State;    University,    Baton    Rouge,    La.,    Col. 

Thomas  Duckett  Boyd,  President. 
University  op  Maine,   Orono,   Me.,   Robert   Judson  Aley, 

President. 
University  of  AIichigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  Burns 

Hutchins,  President. 
University  oe  Minnesota,  MinneapoHs,  Minn.,  George  Ed- 
gar Vincent,  President. 
University  oe  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Andrew  Arm- 
strong Kincannon,  Chancellor. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 

President. 
University   of   Montana,    Missoula,    Mont.,   Edwin   Boone 

Craighead,  President. 
University    of    Nebrasi-ca,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Neb.,  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs, 

President. 
University  of  New   Mexico,  Albuquerque,   N.   M.,  David 

Ross  Boyd,  President. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Francis 

Preston  Venable,  President. 
University  of  North  Dakota,   University,   N.   D.,   Frank 

LeRond  McVey,  President. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami    University,    Oxford,     O.,    Raymond     Mollyneaux 

Hughes.  President. 
Ohio    State    University,    Columbus,    O.,    William    Oxley 

Thompson,  President. 
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University  of  OklaiioxMa,  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Diiluth 
Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Andrew 
Charles  Moore,  Acting  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Robert 
Lincoln  Slagle,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  Sidney  Edward  Mezes, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Joseph  Thomas 
Kingsbury,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton, President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Wash.,  Thomas  Frank- 
lin Kane,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Thomas 
Edward  Hodges,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Charles  Richard 
\'an  Hise,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Clyde  Augustus 
Duniway,  President. 


Special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  former- 
ly President  of  Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of  In- 
diana University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  School, 
Crozet,  Va.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  x\venue, 
New  York  City. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  James  Milliken  Uni- 
versity, Decatur,  111.,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Webster  Merrifield,  657  West  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

James  Burrill  Angell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  formerly  President  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  Member  of  Congress,  University, 
Ala.,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  llillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  for- 
merly President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  1848  Prospect  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
formerly   Chancellor  of  the  University  of   Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  Xo  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898- 
9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  officers  were 
also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.  Robert  Burwell  Fulton^  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLeax,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versitv  of  Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1908-9.  Jacob   Gould   Schurman,   President  of  Cornell 

University. 

1909-10.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

1910-11.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

1911-12.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

1912-13.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 
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Vice-Presidents 

William  Oxlkv  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 
University. 

William    Mynn   Thornton,   Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

William   Lambdin   Prather,   President  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Webster  jMerrifield,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota. 

Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

John  William  Abercrombie,  President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 
Matthew   Henry   Buckham,    President   of   the 
University  of  Vermont. 

William    Lowe    Bryan,    President    of    Indiana 
University. 
1911-12.         Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 
1912-13.        Joseph    Thomas   Kingsbury,    President   of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey  Harris,   United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.         Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1911-13.        Philander  Priestley  Claxton,  United   States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


1895-6. 

1 896- 1 902, 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10 

I9I0-II. 
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Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swaix,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Maine. 

1910-13.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity ;  since  191 1  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 


Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
the  following  members : 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Illinois,  and  James  Burrill 
Angell,  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 
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1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Ed- 
win IMacLean,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John  New- 
ton Tillman,  President  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean,  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston 
VenablE,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

19 1 2- 1 3.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel 
Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 


Constitution  of  the  National   Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating-  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ques- 
tions and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include: 

(i).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 
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Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  he  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office 
shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the 
Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  con- 
stitution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 
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"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association. 


PROGRAM 
Monday,  November  10th 

p:jo  a.  m. 

Preside  NT's  Address. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Paper  :  The  Relationship  of  the  Department  of  Military  In- 
struction to  the  War  Department,  President  Hodges,  of 
West  Virginia  University. 

Address  by  General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Appointment  oe  Standing  and  Special  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Asso- 
ciations OF  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  Presi- 
dent Hill,  Permanent  Representative,  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Members  adjourned  to  the  White  House,  where  they  were 
received  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     Session  resumed  at  3.00. 
Round  Table  Discussion  on  Uniform  and  Comparable  Uni- 
versity Statistics  by  President  Hughes  of  Aliami  Uni- 
versity. 
Address  on  The  Rhodes  Trust  \\\  Doctor  George  R.  Parkin. 
Round  Table  Discussions  on     University  Organisation  by 
President  Aley  and  President  Dabney. 
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Tuesday,  November  11th 

p:oo  a.  m. 

Papkr^  The  Relation  of  the  State  University  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  States  tvhere  Man- 
agement and  Location  are  Different,  Chaxce:llor  Kin- 
cannon  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Address  by  Charles  D.  Hurrey  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

7. -JO  p.  m. 

Paper,  Courses  in  the  State  University  for  the  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Serince,  President  Duniway  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

Address  by  Congressman  S.  D.  Fess  on  The  National  Uni- 
versity. 

Paper,  New  Studies  in  the  High  School  Course  and  Hozv  to 
Value  them  in  Units  for  Admission  to  College,  President 
P.  L.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Rxdund  Table  Discussion  on  Net  Cost  and  Monetary  Waste 
in  the  Higher  Educational  Work  of  the  State  by  P'resi- 
DENT  McVey  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Address  by  Honorable  Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Address  by  Honorable  Adolph  C.  Miller,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 
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Round  Table  Discussion  on  Control  and  Management  of 
Athletics  by  Chancellor  Frank  Strong  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Paper,  Inter-University  Ethics  in  Calling  Men  from  One  In- 
stitution to  Another  by  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Final  Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  * 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  10,  1913 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  convened  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
of  the  Association,  Edmund  Janes  James,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  following  representatives  were  present  during  the 
session : 

University   of   Alabama :     President   G.   H.    Denny. 
University  of  Arizona:     President  A.  H.  Wilde. 
University  of  Arkansas:     Acting  President  J.  C.  Futrall. 
University  of  Colorado:     President  J.  H.  Baker. 
University  of  Florida :     President  A.  A.  Murphree. 
University  of  Idaho :     Acting  President  W.  L.  Carlyle. 
University  of  Illinois :     President  E.  J.  James. 
Indiana  University :     Professor  E.  R.  Cumings,  representing 

President  W.  L.  Bryan. 
State  University  of  Iowa :     President  J.  G.  Bowman. 
University  of  Kansas :    Chancellor  Frank  Strong. 
University  of  Maine :     President  R.  J.  Aley. 
University  of  Michigan :     President  H.  B.  Hutchins. 
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University  of  Mississippi :     Chancellor  A.  A.  Kincannon. 

University  of  Missouri :  Acting  President  J.  O.  Jones,  rep- 
resenting- President  A.  R.  Hill. 

University  of  Montana :     President  E.  B.  Craighead. 

University  of  Nebraska :     Chancellor  Samuel  Avery. 

University  of  Nevada :  Professor  J.  G.  Scrugham,  represent- 
ing President  J.  E.  Stubbs. 

University  of  North  Dakota :     President  F.  L.  McVey. 

Ohio  University :     President  Alston  Ellis. 

IMiami  I'niversity:     President  R.  M.  Hughes. 

Ohio  State  University:     President  W.  O.  Thompson. 

University  of  Oregon :    President  P.  L.  Campbell. 

University  of  South  Carolina :  Acting  President  A.  C. 
Moore. 

University  of  Tennessee:     President  Brown  Ayres. 

University  of  Utah:     President  J.  T.  Kingsbury. 

University  of  \'ermont:     President  G.   P.   Benton. 

University  of  \'irginia :  Professor  Charles  G.  Maphis,  rep- 
resenting President  E.  A.  Alderman ;  Dean  J.  M.  Page. 

University  of  Washington :     President  T.  F.  Kane. 

West  \'irginia  University :     President  T.  E.  Hodges. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Dean  A.  E.  Birge,  representing 
President  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 

University  of  Wyoming:     President  C.  A.  Duniway. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education:     P.  P.  Claxtou,  Commissioner. 

Special  ^Members. 

President  J.    Swain   of   Swarthmore   College. 

Supt.  R.  B.  Fulton,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Mississippi. 
President  G.  E.  Fellows  of  the  James  Milliken  University. 
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Doctor  J.  K.  Patterson,  President  emeritus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

President  C.  W.  Dabney,  President  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

John  W.  Abercrombie,  Member  of  Congress. 

Guests. 

Doctor  George  R.  Parkin,  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Trust. 

Ex-Governor  Edward  W.  Hoch,  member  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Control. 

Honorable  E.  T.  Hackney,  Chairman  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Control. 

Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  member  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Control. 

Doctor  S.  S.  Laws,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Honorable  George  Copeland,  member  of  the  Nebraska  Board 
of  Control. 

President  E.  Sparks  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

President  H.  S.  Drinker  of  Lehigh  University. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Sisson. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

The  President.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  It  has 
been  customary  for  some  years  for  the  President  of  the 
Association  to  open  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks.  The 
address  which  I  had  prepared  for  this  occasion  is  probably 
wandering  around  in  the  snowdrifts  of  the  higher  Alleghenies, 
according  to  the  papers  this  morning,  carrying  with  it  the 
trunk  in  which  it  was  placed  and  which  did  not  turn  up  at  the 
proper  time.  I  have,  therefore,  noted  some  points  which  I 
discuss  in  that  paper,  and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  for 
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your  consideration,  with  the  request  that  I  may  be  permitted 
later  to  submit  the  paper,  in  an  amended  form,  for  pubhcation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  at  work  in  this  great  under- 
taking of  administering  and  helping  to  shape,  as  far  as  we 
may  be  able,  the  policy  of  our  state  universities  have  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  strenuous  life.  I  think  perhaps,  as  I  was 
saying  to  my  friend  President  Angell  of  the  Universitv  of 
Michigan  some  years  ago,  Michigan  seemed  to  be  the  only 
state  university  that  had  had  no  fier}-  furnace  to  pass  through, 
no  thorny  road  to  travel.  Everything  on  the  surface,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  outsider,  seemed  to  be  altogether  lovely. 

I  have  not  been  in  this  work  so  very  long.  I  am  just 
closing  my  ninth  year,  and  I  came  out  of  a  private  institution 
into  the  state  institution.  In  that  private  institution  I  had, 
of  course,  my  own  troubles,  anxieties  and  difficulties,  and 
many  of  them  were  similar  to  those  which  have  come  to  me 
since  becoming  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Those 
of  you  who  have  been  in  similar  positions  and  are  now 
helping  to  administer  state  universities,  must  have  felt  the 
similarity  of  the  problem  of  all  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  quite  as  much  as  the  dissimi- 
larity. 

At  the  same  time,  our  problems  have  been  so  great  and 
our  labors  so  strenuous  that  I  presume  some  of  you,  at  any 
rate,  have  had  the  same  experience  I  have  had,  the  question 
oftentimes  welling  up  in  my  heart,  "What  is  it  all  worth, 
anyhow?  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  accomplish  the  things 
we  believe  to  be  the  right  things  under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  have  to  labor?" 
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Oftentimes,  if  we  are  really  trying  to  do  the  things  that 
we  think  ought  to  be  done,  we  find  an  unsympathetic  public, 
an  unsympathetic  legislature ;  and  even  when  we  come  home 
into  our  own  faculties,  in  the  very  things  that  we  are  inclined 
to  set  greatest  store  by  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  find 
that  our  own  supporters  and  friends  inside  the  faculty  itself 
have  not,  from  our  point  of  view,  measured  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities. 

It  is  a  discouraging  process  and  a  discouraging  life  from 
very  many  points  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  when 
we  sit  down  and  take  stock,  and  look  back  over  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  look  for^vard  to  what  is  plainly  be- 
fore us,  we  may  take  new  courage. 

My  first  remark,  therefore,  this  morning  would  be  that 
I  think  those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  work  in  this  great 
undertaking  of  the  shaping  of  the  education  of  these  great 
American  commonwealths,  and  through  them,  of  the  nation, 
ought  to  feel  that  an  opportunity  is  opening  before  us  which 
has  seldom  come  to  similar  men  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
any  other  country.  We  are  really  parts  of  a  great  enterprise ; 
and,  even  though  our  individual  part  may  be  small,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  play  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  think  myself  that  the  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the 
development  of  American  higher  education  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  the  growth  and  development  of  the  state  univer- 
sities. Fifty  years  ago,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  there  was  not  a  state  university  which 
really  had  any  standing  whatever  in  the  list  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  world  at 
large.     The  strongest  of  them,  aside  from  Michigan,  had  not 
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the  prestige  or  the  resources  or  the  equipment  that  many 
church  or  private  colleges  here  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
had  had  for  many  years,  and  in  fact  that  many  of  the  newer 
private  and  church  colleges  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  al- 
ready attained.  To-day  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
California  and  Illinois  have  reached  an  attendance  of  5,000 
students  or  more,  no  matter  how  you  classify  your  standards 
of  admission,  whether  you  cut  out  the  summer  school  or  put 
it  in.  They  have  reached  a  time  when  their  budget  will  ex- 
ceed, in  each  case,  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars  for  the 
present  year,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  more  than  that. 
Their  equipment  begins  to  compare  with  the  best  equipment 
of  some  of  the  strongest  universities  of  the  Old  World. 

In  other  words,  these  larger  institutions  of  our  group 
are  already  moving  forward  to  a  position,  a  place,  and  a  time 
which  we  all  recognize  will  class  them  among  the  great  his- 
toric universities  of  the  world  when  history  is  written.  Even 
in  states  where  the  higher  education  has  been  divided  among 
separate  institutions,  where  the  higher  education  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  mining  and  forestry  has  been  cut  off  from 
the  other  departments  of  the  state  university,  some  of  these 
institutions  have  reached  already — if  we  combine  these  institu- 
tions as  they  ought  to  be  combined,  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison — a  similar  position.  One  may  say  of  the  whole 
group  of  institutions  that  are  included  in  our  Association  that 
they  are  moving  forward  with  essentially  the  same  ideals  to  a 
time  when  even  the  smallest  of  them  will  be  recognized  as 
doing  for  their  commonwealths  the  things  which  the  largest  are 
doing  for  theirs. 

If  I  should  live  out  my  three-score  years  and  ten — 
there  are  not  very  many  years  yet  to  pass — I  expect  to  see 
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in  our  American  states  fully  thirty-five  to  forty  of  these  in- 
stitutions which  will  be  recognized  as  so  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly in  the  line  of  progress  and  advance  that  one  may  prophesy 
of  them  just  as  certainly  as  one  could  prophesy  of  anything 
that  they  are  destined  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  world. 

That  is  a  great  enterprise  and  a  great  undertaking ;  and 
if  any  of  us  can  have  some  little  share  in  that  development,  it 
seems  as  if  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  very  strongly,  friends,  the  more 
I  study  this  situation,  that  this  is  simply  an  opportunity  that 
is  open  before  us ;  is  is  simply  an  opportunity  open  before  the 
state  universities  of  this  country,  and  an  opportunity  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  utilize  firmly  and  quickly,  if  it  is  not 
to  pass.  If  we  do  not  meet  the  occasion  in  the  largest  sense 
these  institutions  are  destined  to  remain  in  the  same  relative 
obscurity  which,  down  to  within  a  recent  period,  they  occupied. 
If  we  do  not  pick  out  the  large  things  and  put  our  strength 
upon  them  we  need  not  expect  to  have  leadership  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

No  amount  of  expanding-  over  secondary  and  unimportant 
matters,  no  amount  of  spreading  around  over  the  field  of  pri- 
mary education,  is  going  to  make  universities,  is  going  to 
give  us  a  place  or  a  function  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
education  of  this  nation  and  the  world. 

I  am  free  to  say,  from  the  study  of  my  own  institution 
and  the  study  perhaps  of  some  of  the  others,  that  there  are 
signs  that  we,  as  a  group,  are  not  advancing  as  rapidly  and 
emphasizing  the  essential  things  as  firmly  as  we  ought  to ;  that 
we  are  letting  ourselves  be  diverted  by  one  force  and  another 
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into  doing-  things  that  we  ought  not  to  do — that  other  org'an- 
izations  of  the  state  oug-ht  to  be  engaged  in — to  the  detriment 
of  the  things  we  can  do  and  which,  if  we  do  not  do,  no  one 
will.  I  am  going  to  mention  some  of  these  in  a  hasty  sort 
of   way. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  doing  administrative 
work-  for  the  state,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  administrative 
officials  of  the  state,  is  something  which  we  ought  to  unload 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  take  on  as  little  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  do  our  work  at  all. 

I  will  give  you.  in  a  moment  or  two,  what  I  think  are 
the  two  fundamental  functions  of  a  state  university  or  any 
other  university,  if  it  is  going  to  maintain  the  position  of 
leadership,  and  which  if  it  does  not  perform  it  will  not  get 
hold  of  or  keep  such  leadership.  For  the  present  we  are 
being  driven  l)y  the  ordinary  popular  demand  into  serving  the 
state  in  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  better  served  by  other 
agencies  if  they  are  properly  developed,  thus  using  up  our  time 
and  strength  for  things  which  could  be  better  done  in  other 
ways,  and  failing,  therefore,  to  do  the  things  which  we  only 
can  do  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Take,  for  example,  an  almost  scientific  branch  of  public 
administration — I  take  that  as  the  first  example — our  geo- 
logical survey.  There  is  perhaps  a  larger  element  of  scientific 
work  in  the  geological  survey  than  almost  any  other  of  these 
branches  of  public  administration  that  the  universities  have 
taken  on,  or  have  had  foisted  upon  them.  I  think  perhaps 
this  is  as  good  an  example  to  start  with,  therefore,  as  any  other. 

In  the  field  of  geology  I  think  the  state  university  ought 
to  lead,  of  course,  in  doing  the  scientific  work  that  can  be 
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based  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  and  the  peculiar  opportu- 
nities which  the  state  affords.  There  is  a  special  chance  and 
opportunity  for  it.  But  when  it  goes  beyond  that,  and  un- 
dertakes to  carry  out  the  detail  work  of  actually  making-  a 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  gotten 
into  a  field  where  it  does  not  belong.  It  is  our  business  to 
train  the  men  who  can  do  that.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
turning  out  of  our  laboratories  and  out  of  our  halls  the  men 
who  can  do  such  scientific  and  practical  work  in  the  proper 
way.  The  geological  survey,  and  particularly  the  economic 
geological  surv-ey  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term  is  primarily 
an  administrative  work.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  carried  on 
by  highly  trained  scientists,  but  after  all  it  is  an  administrative 
work;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  university  takes  it  up,  it 
finds  its  funds  diverted  from  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case 
to  the  administrative  aspect. 

When  we  took  up  this  matter  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
University  of  Illinois — and  I  am  going  to  refer  to  our  ex- 
perience in  this  respect  because  I  know  more  about  it,  and 
not  because  it  is  in  any  sense  peculiar  or  important — we  put 
in  a  bill  to  the  legislature  authorizing  and  instructing  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  conduct  a  geological  sur- 
vey. At  the  same  time  a  bill  was  put  in  by  the  governor  of 
the  state  providing  for  a  department  of  the  state  government, 
known  as  the  geological  survey,  at  Springfield.  I  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  stand  for  the  university  bill,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  my  colleagues.  At  the  same  time,  I  told 
them  that  I  felt  we  should  be  making  a  serious  mistake  if  we 
assumed  this  work,  which  was  going  to  be  a  very  expensive 
one  in  the  long  run,  and  which  would  eat  into  the  meagre 
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funds  which  we  might  be  able  to  get  to  an  extent  which  would 
prevent  us  really  from  doing-  the  scientific  work  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  They  did  not  agree  with  me,  and,  of  course,  I 
stood  for  the  ])articular  bill  which  they  had  drafted.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  governor  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  our 
bill,  and  we  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  his  bill;  and  that 
compelled  us  to  come  together,  therefore,  and  get  some  kind 
of  a  basis  for  action. 

We  finally  worked  out  a  scheme  under  which  the  geo- 
logical survey  was  located  at  the  state  university.  It  was 
put  in  charge,  however,  of  a  special  board  consisting  of  the 
governor  and  one  other  man  appointed  by  him  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state  university  ex-officio ;  and  the  appropriation 
for  it  was  put  into  the  general  appropriation  for  the  state 
government.  The  result  is  that  we  are  spending  now  about 
sevonty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  the  geological  survey, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  keep  it  entirely  on  the  general  state 
funds  and  not  at  all  on  university  funds.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
charged  up  against  the  university  in  the  public  mind. 

That  is  an  important  thing  for  us  from  another  point 
of  view.  Suppose  someone  goes  out  over  the  state  and  says : 
"Here  the  university  is  asking  for  a  million  or  a  million  and 
a  half  or  two  million  dollars" — "this  octopus,"  the  language  in 
which  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  re- 
ferred to  Brother  Thompson's  bill  before  the  legislature.  He 
spoke  of  it  as  "this  octopus,"  and  did  not  stop  to  consider  what 
the  "octopus"  was  doing.  Half  of  its  work  might  be,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  many  of  our  state  administrations, 
purely  state  administrative  work,  yet  charged  up  to  the  uni- 
versitv,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessarv  to  seem  to  swell  the 
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university  budget  unduly.  There  is  a  strategic  advantage  in 
keeping  all  such  things  out  of  the  university  budget,  not  merely 
in  fact  but  in  name. 

We  have  at  the  University  of  Illinois  another  little  de- 
partment known  as  the  water  survey.  This  Vv^ill  serve  as  a 
very  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency growing  up  in  some  of  our  institutions — our  own,  es- 
pecially— to  take  over  purely  administrative  work,  with  which 
the  university  really  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do,  under  the 
name  of  public  service. 

A  bill  was  passed  some  years  ago  providing  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  should  organize  and  develop  a  state  wa- 
ter survey.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  a  general  investiga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  state  with  reference  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, primarily  for  the  purposes  of  industry  and  for  purposes  of 
municipalities,  for  drinking,  etc.  One  of  the  little  provisions  in 
the  bill  was  that  any  man  in  the  state  who  wanted  to  have 
his  water  examined  could  have  it  examined  free  at  the  state 
university.  The  language  was  rather  indefinite,  and  we  had 
many  requests  to  make  urinary  examinations  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  enterprise.  We  managed  to  get  an  inter- 
pretation from  the  attorney-general  which  ruled  that  out. 
Then  we  found  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  state  who  had 
dug  a  well  and  had  some  kind  of  bubbles  in  the  water  wanted 
to  know  whether  that  was  a  merchantable  water  which  he 
might  bottle  and  send  out,  and  from  which  he  might  make 
a  profit. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  to  load  such  burdens  on  to  the 
university,  and  ask  the  university  to  undertake  the  expense 
of  it  under  the  name  of  public  service,  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
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people  of  tlie  state,  leading  them  to  think  the  university  is 
doing-  scientific  work  when  it  is  not ;  although  we  may  have  to 
put  up  with  it  for  a  time  because  our  administrative  depart- 
ments are  not  sufficiently  developed.  When  John  Smith  digs 
a  well,  and  finds  he  has  some  bubbling  water,  and  wants  to 
knoM-  whether  or  not  it  is  a  merchantable  commodity,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  State  of  Illinois  should  pay  for  the 
expense  of  making  an  analysis  for  him  and  giving  him  an 
opinion  on  it  than  there  is  why  it  should  buy  his  clothes  for 
him.  Of  course,  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  also  in  a  large 
way,  from  the  sociaHstic  point  of  view.  Perhaps  we  will  come 
to  that  some  time;  but  I  think  those  things  may  be  safely 
postponed  for  the  future. 

We  gradually  changed  and  altered  our  plan  in  this  re- 
spect, finally  making  a  rule  that  the  university  would  ex- 
amine an}-  water  which  was  sent  up  to  it  from  a  municipality 
by  the  order  of  the  board  of  health,  and  we  have  followed  that 
rule.  It  has  been  a  considerable  item  of  expense  to  us.  We 
have  been  able  to  do  in  that  particular  line  nothing  whatever 
that  an  ordinary  chemist  in  any  one  of  these  small  towns  could 
not  do  just  as  well  as  the  chemists  in  our  laboratory;  but  they 
simply  unloaded  on  the  state  university  a  charge  which  really 
ought  to  be  on  their  own  funds,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  proper  organization  of  the  state  board  of  health,  where 
such  work  belongs. 

We  did  succeed,  in  the  last  legislature,  in  putting  this 
work  upon  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  state  geo- 
logical survey.  We  got  it  out  of  the  university,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  to  be  a  state  department  of  administration.  It  is 
logically  speaking  a  part  of  state  administration  and  not  of 
university  administration  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
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Perhaps  some  of  the  other  items  that  I  shall  mention  will 
not  command  your  sympathy  at  all.  I  know  the  next  point 
is  one  that  has  occasioned  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
different  states.     That  is  the  inspection  of  high  schools. 

Nearly  every  state  university  has  gone  into  the  business  of 
inspecting  high  schools,  and  has  had  to  do  it  primarily  because 
we  have  no  reasonable  system  of  inspection  of  high  schools 
through  a  state  department  of  administration.  I  do  not  think 
the  university  has  any  more  business  inspecting  high  schools 
than  it  has  inspecting  primary  schools.  We  have  to  deter- 
mine, of  course,  the  various  requirements  for  admission  of 
our  students,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  limit  the  students  who 
come  in  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  do  what  we  call  college 
or  university  work;  and  there  is  a  certain  justification  of  the 
policy  hitherto  followed.  But  I  think  the  function  of  determin- 
ing the  grade  of  a  high  school,  as  well  as  that  of  determining 
the  function  of  a  primary  or  an  intermediate  school,  is  specific- 
ally and  definitely  a  state  function,  and  not  a  university 
function.  It  is  something  which  the  state  officials  ought  to 
administer  themselves. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  in  every  other  civilized  coun- 
try which  has  proceeded  to  the  point  of  classifying  and  grad- 
ing its  schools,  this  has  become  a  government  function  pure 
and  simple.  The  German  universities  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conditions  of  admission  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. They  cannot  admit  a  student.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  give  a  student  an  examination.  They  cannot 
even  say  that  John  Smith  may  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the 
university.  It  is  all  determined  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  where  the  institution 
is  properly  classified. 
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In  the  long  run  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are 
face  to  face  to-day  in  Illinois  with  rather  a  peculiar  situation. 
We  have  inspected  our  high  schools  up  to  the  present  time  and 
there  has  been  no  state  high  school  inspection  at  all.  The  last 
legislature  granted  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  an  assistant  in  his 
office,  and  he  immediately  appointed  a  man  whom  he  called 
"high  school  inspector"  or  "high  school  supervisor."  He  had 
no  authority  whatever  to  do  that,  except  the  authority  to  ap- 
point an  assistant,  but  he  named  him  "high  school  supervisor." 
He  is  now  going  to  work  on  this  whole  business  of  classifying 
high  schools ;  "one-year  high  school,"  "two-year  high  school," 
"three-year  high  school,"  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  some  conflict  and  some  trouble  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  before  we  get  on  a  satisfactory  basis ;  but  I 
am  just  as  sure  that  in  the  long  run  that  function  is  going 
to  pass  over  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  go  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  university  as  I  am  that  the  sun  will  rise 
and  set  to-morrow.  It  is  something  with  which  a  state  uni- 
versity really  has  nothing  to  do  except  because  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  state  are  not  properly  organized  to  attend 
to  their  business,  or  else  do  not  attend  to  it.  We  should  look 
forward,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  time  when  we  ought  to  insist 
that  our  state  departments  of  administration  shall  be  organ- 
ized to  do  the  work  which  they  may  properly  undertake. 

I  should  sav  the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  health.  We  are  developing  a  sani- 
tary department,  a  department  of  public  health,  in  the  uni- 
versities ;  and  in  many  places,  under  the  name  of  doing  large 
public  service,  we  are  assuming  and  putting  on  our  expense 
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budgets  and  loading  upon  our  shoulders  purely  administrative 
routine  functions  which  all  belong  to  an  entirely  different  de- 
partment of  the  state. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  this,  we  shall  find  that 
our  energies  will  be  used  up  to  such  a  large  extent,  and  our 
funds  also,  in  doing  this  sort  of  purely  routine  and  elementary 
work,  which  can  be  done  just  as  well  by  a  properly  educated 
public  official  as  by  any  member  of  the  university  staff,  that 
we  cannot  do  the  things  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Coming  now  to  some  of  these  other  things,  the  teaching 
of  elementary  subjects  to  natives  and  foreigners,  which  under 
the  name  of  spreading  out  the  service  of  the  university  all  over 
the  state  is  using  to  a  considerable  extent  state  funds,  seems 
to  me  a  gross  misuse  of  opportunity.  If  there  is  no  other 
organization  to  do  that,  perhaps  the  university  ought  to  do  it, 
because  it  certainly  ought  to  be  done ;  but  our  energies  ought 
to  be  spent  in  getting  the  proper  authorities  to  attend  to  it 
rather  than  by  taking  hold  of  it  ourselves. 

I  feel  much  the  same  way  about  the  scheme  of  sending 
loan  libraries  all  over  the  state.  Why  should  the  university 
be  spending  its  energy^  and  its  power  in  a  thing  like  that,  which 
any  educated  man  can  do  just  as  well  as  the  most  highly 
trained  scientific  expert  inside  of  the  university,  while  the 
latter  could  be  giving  his  time  to  something  else?  Surely  the 
presidents  of  universities  have  larger  problems  to  deal  with 
than  those  things,  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  take  them 
up  themselves.  Anyhow,  they  can  be  just  as  well  done  by 
some  other  official,  on  other  funds  and  on  other  accounts. 

We  had  a  very  good  illustration  of  this  same  tendency  rep- 
resented in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  pro- 
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viding  that  there  should  be  appointed  an  agricultural  adviser 
in  every  county  in  the  state,  at  a  salary  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  dollars,  working  according  to  the  will  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  that  county.  It  was  provided  that  these 
men  should  be  appointed  by  the  state  university ;  they  should 
be  paid  out  of  state  university  funds ;  their  functions  should 
be  to  give  advice  to  any  farmer  as  to  how  he  ought  to  till  his 
field,  as  to  what  particular  crops  he  ought  to  put  in,  and  so 
forth. 

■  There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  university  aroused 
when  I  said:  "We  do  not  \\ant  any  such  function  as  that  in 
the  University  of  Illinois."  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not 
1 02  men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
country  that  are  worth  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  under  the 
head  of  "agricultural  adviser."  Such  men  as  can  be  obtained 
are  not  worth  the  money.  You  could  rake  the  whole  country 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  you  could  not  find  a  sufficient  num- 
ber who  would  be  worth  such  a  salary.  Consequently,  we  are 
opposed  to  spending  the  university  funds  on  that  particular 
thine  to  such  an  extent  at  this  time. 

I  see  no  more  reason  why  the  University  of  Illinois  should 
go  to  a  farmer  and  say :  "We  will  take  the  business  of  run- 
ning vour  farm  off  your  hands  and  give  you  all  this  advice" 
than  why  we  should  go  to  a  manufacturer  and  undertake  to 
run  his  mill  for  him ;  except  possibly  that  the  farmer  has  not 
been  used  to  getting  expert  advice  in  the  same  way  that  a 
manufacturer  has,  and  we  may  find  it  wise  at  first  to  help  him 
in  getting  this  assistance.  In  other  words,  as  a  purely  tempo- 
rary matter  I  can  see  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policv;  but  in  the  long  run  I  can  see  only  injury  to  the  univer- 
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sity  and  the  state  rather  than  benefit  if  this  sort  of  so-called 
service  to  the  public  should  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  funds 
which  we  need  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  aware  that  some  people  think  our  funds  will  be  very 
g-reatly  increased  if  we  render  this  kind  of  service,  so  that  the 
people  get  an  idea  that  we  are  doing  a  real  service  for  the 
state,  instead  of  sitting  locked  up  in  our  own  chambers,  etc., 
paying  little  attention  to  their  needs  or  their  desires.  I  recog- 
nize the  force  of  that  remark  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  if  we  should  spend  a  part 
of  the  time  and  energy  we  are  spending  in  this  elementary 
so-called  public  service  work  in  educating  the  public  as  to 
the  things  we  are  doing  for  them  in  a  larger  way,  we  should 
get  that  recognition  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  what  is  the  service  which  a  state  university  should 
render  to  the  people  of  the  state  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  prima- 
rily examining  the  waters  of  the  state,  whether  of  wells  or 
rivers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  not  a  necessary  func- 
tion. It  is  very  desirable,  and  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  function  for  the  uni- 
versity to  undertake.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  give  John  Smith,  who  owns  a  particular  farm  some- 
where, good  advice  with  regard  to  his  farm.  That  is  excellent. 
If  we  can  get  him  to  take  the  advice,  good;  if  we  can  get  him 
to  pay  for  it,  ver}'  much  better.  The  university  ought  not  to 
be  into  that  business  except  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  or 
to  advise  a  private  enterprise  v/hich  needs  the  assistance  of 
engineers  as  to  the  expert  problem  to  be  solved  in  that  enter- 
prise.    We  should  be  producing  the  engineer  who  will  give  the 
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advice ;  we  should  be  producing  the  analyst  who  will  do  this 
analytical  service,  and  not  undertake  to  do  it  ourselves. 

I  should  say  there  were  two  things  which  the  university 
ought  to  do  if  it  is  going  to  maintain  this  position  of  leader- 
ship. First  of  all.  and  fundamentally,  it  should  be  turning 
out  in  every  line,  from  the  number  of  students  that  come  to  it, 
men  qualified  for  this  public  service,  and  qualified  for  it  in 
a  large  way — not  simply  by  the  knowledge  they  may  get  in 
some  particular  laboratory  or  in  some  particular  lecture  roomi — 
but  by  the  ideal  and  inspiration  that  comes  from  having  a  de- 
sire for  public  service. 

For  instance,  we  will  take  what  has  always  appealed  to 
me  as  a  very  good  example,  although  my  friends  resent  it  very 
much  whenever  I  take  it  up.  Take  the  law  schools  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  there  we  have  a  set  of  schools,  as  a 
whole,  that  have  fallen  about  as  far  short  of  the  ideal  of 
service  which  they  ought  to  be  rendering  to  the  community 
and  to  all  communities  as  any  department  of  our  system  of 
higher  education.  To  turn  out  a  boy  who  can  earn  his  living 
at  the  practice  of  the  law  "ofif  the  bat,"  so  to  speak,  from  the 
very  first  day  he  goes  into  it,  is  really  the  ideal  of  our  Ameri- 
can law  school,  and  has  been  through  all  these  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fundamental  changes  through  which  legal  education 
has  gone  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  so-called  case  system.  The  argument  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  was  that  it  would  afiford  a  better  prep- 
aration for  the  immediate  work  a  ])oy  has  to  do  when  he  goes 
into  law.  The  result  has  been  that  our  lawyers  have  gone  out, 
speaking  in  a  large  way,  with  practically  no  ideals  of  public 
service  in  the  domain  of  the  law,  the  fundamental  notion  being- 
to  make  a  living  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  lawyer's  client. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  university  ought  to  have  a  kind  of 
law  school  which  would  be  sending  out  men  to  do  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  of  the  localities,  and  of  the 
state  itself,  in  a  form  that  would  carry  the  highest  ideals  in- 
to the  very  heart  of  all  this  practice.  If  it  does  that,  the  uni- 
versity will  be  doing  much  more  for  the  advancement  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  state  than  if  it  attempts  to  give  legal 
advice  to  somebody,  or  if  it  attempts  to  provide  advice  that 
does  not  cost  anything  to  the  people.  Our  field  of  work  lies 
in  getting  the  highest  type  of  men  ready  for  this  serv^ice  of 
every  kind  in  the  community.  If  we  will  spend  our  money  on 
getting  the  proper  kind  of  men  to  instruct  them,  and  upon  an 
adequate  equipment  to  give  them  the  proper  instruction  and 
organize  the  school  in  the  right  way,  we  shall  be  doing  an 
infinitely  greater  service  by  training  these  men  in  the  proper 
way  to  go  out  into  the  state  as  a  whole  and  themselves  render 
the  highest  service  in  an  ethical  way. 

So  I  feel  it  is  in  every  other  department.  I  think  we 
shall  do  more  by  turning  out  scientifically  trained  physicians 
in  large  numbers  into  the  State  of  Illinois  than  we  shall  do 
by  trying  to  examine  somebody's  throat,  and  sending  around 
a  swab  and  getting  something  out  of  his  throat  and  examin- 
ing it  in  our  diphtheritic  laboratory.  Our  service,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind  if  we  are  going 
to  hold  this  position  of  leadership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  is  it  that  the  country  is  look- 
ing to-day  for  any  kind  of  information  on  the  subject  of — well, 
1  will  go  back  to  the  law?  Where  are  the  people  looking  to- 
day for  any  kind  of  suggestion  or  inspiration  in  the  great 
field  of  law?    I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  to  a  very  small  extent 
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to  the  state  university  law  schools,  a  very  small  extent 
indeed;  and  it  must  be  said,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
to  a  \ery  small  extent  to  any  law  schools — as  you  can  g-ather 
from  my  general  criticism — but  far  smaller  than  oug-ht  to  be 
the  case  to  state  law  schools  in  particular.  We  must  have  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  school.  Where  are  we  looking-  for 
our  developments  and  discoveries  and  so  on  in  the  line  of 
medical  work,  and  help  in  the  line  of  actually  presenting-  some 
new  methods  of  treatment  or  better  old  methods  of  treatment  ? 
To  a  very  slig:ht  extent  to  our  schools,  as  yet,  as  a  whole. 

That  is  a  service  which  we  can  render — -turning-  out 
properly  trained  men.  I  believe  that  can  be  done  only  by 
giving  these  men  training  in  science ;  and  that  means  that  the 
second  function  of  the  state  university,  if  it  is  going  to  main- 
tain any  position  whatever  of  leadership,  is  its  research  and 
investigative  work. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  in  this  Association  three 
or  four  times  as  to  whether  a  state  university  ought  to  engage 
in  investigative  work.  Why,  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
it  does  not,  it  might  just  as  well  call  itself  a  high  school  and 
be  done.  That  is  the  only  proper  name  that  should  be  written 
above  its  door;  and  it  certainly  sacrifices  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  for  all  time,  any  notion  whatever  of  leadership.  Our 
leadership  is  going  to  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  in  the  centers 
of  thought ;  and  the  centers  of  thought  are  the  centers  of 
investigation. 

Those  are  the  two  things — the  training  of  men  for 
leadership  in  all  these  different  lines  in  the  community,  train- 
ing them  by  scientific  methods  and  upon  a  scientific  basis  and 
the  advance  of  science  itself — that  the  university  can  do,  that 
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no  other  department  of  the  state  can  do,  and  that  will  not  be 
done  if  the  university  does  not  do  them. 

We  had  quite  a  dispute  some  time  ago  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  over  the  establishment  of  a  department  to  make  hog" 
serum  as  a  protection  against  hog  cholera,  to  manufacture  the 
serum  and  send  it  out  and  distribute  it  broadcast  among  the 
farmers  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  live- 
stock of  the  state — an  extremely  worthy  and  desirable  func- 
tion of  the  state,  something  which  every  community  ought 
to  organize  in  the  right  way,  but  in  which  I  felt  the  university 
had  no  business  whatever  to  be  engaged.  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  actual  manufacture  and  distribution  of  this  serum  was 
anything  that  the  University  of  Illinois  wanted  to  take  on  at 
the  expense  of  its  state  funds.  It  was  put  into  a  state  depart- 
ment. It  was  not  very  long  until  the  state  department  said  : 
"We  cannot  develop  this  work  very  well  unless  we  have  scien- 
tifically trained  men,"  and  that  was  true.  Then  we  said : 
"Well,  why  don't  you  get  them?"  "We  can't  find  them  any- 
where. The  university  is  not  turning  out  the  kind  of  men  that 
we  have  to  have  here  in  our  laboratories  and  our  investigating 
rooms" ;  and  that  was  the  fact. 

That  was  a  specific  thing  that  the  university  ought  to 
have  been  doing.  It  should  have  been  turning  out  men  whom 
the  administrators  of  hog-serum  factories  could  use  in  the  or- 
ganization of  their  work.  Because  we  did  not,  and  because 
no  one  else  did,  they  had  to  go  to  work  training  their  own  men, 
and  so  they  have  built  up  to  a  certain  extent  a  sort  of  little 
scientific  laboratory  on  their  own  account  in  the  city  of 
Springfield. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  things  which  I  just  want 
to  mention  here. 
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I  feel  very  strong-ly  that  the  state  universities  should  reach 
out  to  train  men  and  women,  and  not  boys  and  girls.  That 
strikes  right  at  the  very  fundamental  question  of  what  is 
going  to  be  the  shape  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  future.  You  undoubtedly  have  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  dispute  at  Princeton  which  resulted  in  our  securing  a 
very  able  President  of  the  United  States  turned  very  largely 
ui)on  the  question  of  whether  Princeton  should  train  boys  or 
train  men.  President  Lowell,  as  you  will  see  if  you  have  been 
following  his  discussion,  is  spending  all  of  his  time  and  energy 
and  thought  on  how  he  should  take  care  of  a  lot  of  boys  in 
the  freshman  class  at  Harvard. 

For  my  part,  friends,  that  seems  to  me  harking  back  to 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  well  enough,  and  I  have  no  objection, 
if  Harvard  College  wants. to  admit  all  the  boys  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  keep  on  that  particular  grade,  admitting  boys  of  17 
or  18,  and  then  putting  itself  in  the  position  of  the  parent  for 
two  years  to  come.  My  ideal  of  the  university  of  the  future  and 
of  our  state  universities  is  quite  a  different  one.  We  should  be 
aiming  to  train  men,  and  not  boys.  Boys  should  be  left  at  home, 
or  trained  in  the  high  schools,  or  trained,  if  you  please,  in  the 
small  colleges.  A  university's  work  is  the  training  of  men. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  are  quite  a  little  distance  from 
that  situation,  but  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  time.  We 
are  requiring  now,  practically,  in  our  better  institutions — we 
have  at  least  indicated  an  intention  to  require — in  our  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  two  years  of  college  work  before 
a  boy  shall  enter. 

When  a  boy  enters  the  medical  school  or  the  law  school 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  had  this  training,  why 
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should  wc  be  wasting  our  time  over  the  individual  that  needs 
to  be  looked  after  as  if  he  were  a  kid  ?  It  simply  means  that 
we  are  wasting  the  money  of  the  state ;  we  are  wasting,  the 
strength  and  resources  of  our  faculty  and  our  men.  We 
should  be  giving  our  facilities  to  the  men  in  those  lines  who 
want  them,  and  give  them  the  very  best  abilities  and  the  best 
instruction  that  we  have,  and  the  problem  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

If  I  should  live  twenty-five  years,  I  expect  to  see  in  all 
the  larger  states  of  the  Union,  practically  two  years  cut  off 
from  the  college  course,  or  relegated  to  a  position  which 
was  occupied  by  the  academy  in  those  schools  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  goal  and  that  we 
should  be  shaping  our  whole  development  in  that  direction — 
the  direction  of  taking  care  of  men  and  women,  and  not  of 
boys  and  girls. 

We  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  take 
care  of  boys  and  girls.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  given  to 
five  state  normal  schools  the  right  to  grant  degrees.  It  is 
spending  $150,000  a  year  on  each  one  of  these  normal  schools. 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  ten  years  from  now  every  one  of 
these  normal  schools  will  have  developed  a  college  course,  for 
all  practical  purposes  ample  for  the  fundamental  and  under- 
lying work  of  law  or  medicine,  or  such  theology  as  we  teach, 
or  our  work  in  the  sciences. 

The  normal  schools  are  doing  that  work  because  of  their 
unusual  strength  and  their  distribution.  The  service  will  be 
done  by  other  institutions  in  other  places.  Six  high  schools 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  today  are  offering  two  years'  work  in 
college.     We  accept  work  from  three  of  these  junior  colleges. 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  ten  years  those  six  high  schools 
will  be  twelve  or  fifteen  that  will  provide  all  the  necessary 
fundamental  education  for  the  beginning-  of  special  work  in 
the  universities.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
of  this  line  of  development ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  us  saving 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from  going  far  afield  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  funds  for  doing  things  which  after  a  while 
we  shall  not  want  to  do. 

Of  course  that  is  not  saying  that  if  you  get  a  chance  to 
get  a  good  residence-hall  for  boys  and  girls  you  should  not 
take  it,  because  men  and  women  like  to  have  comfortable 
places  to  live  as  well  as  boys  and  girls ;  but  it  does  mean  that 
you  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  take  care  of  these  men  and 
women  in  any  such  way  as  we  now  have  a  sort  of  idea  we 
ought  to  take  care  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

For  my  part,  I  should  dislike  it  very  much  if  I  believed 
our  state  universities  were  going  to  revert  to  the  type  of 
standard  which  Princeton  and  Harvard  are  holding  up  today 
as  ideals  for  our  undergraduates.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
away  from  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  an 
entirely  different  goal,  and  spend  our  money  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  That  means,  of  course,  that  we  shall 
cut  out  and  relegate  to  the  high  school  the  elementary  work 
which  we  are  doing  very  largely  in  college.  Why  should  we 
be  spending  our  strength  on  algebra  and  elementary  trigo- 
nometr}"  and  elementary  French  and  elementary  German  and 
elementary  Spanish  inside  a  university?  Why  should  the  state 
be  spending  its  funds  in  any  such  way,  when  it  is  already  pro- 
viding as  it  is,  to  such  a  very  liberal  extent,  certainly  in  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  for  the  adequate  teaching  of  these 
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subjects  in  the  secondary  schools?  Our  power  should  be  ex- 
erted toward  securing-  better  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  our 
secondary  schools,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  take  them  up 
in  the  university. 

I  presume  that  if  anybody  wants  to  study  Babylonian 
or  Assyrian  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  university  to  provide 
the  elements  of  the  subject;  but  certainly  in  this  age  of  the 
world  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  university 
to  be  offering  a  course  in  the  elements  of  French  and  the 
elements  of  German.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  should 
not  have  in  the  university  an  opportunity  for  people  to  take 
these  courses.  I  refer  to  giving  them  credit  on  so-called 
university  courses;  to  saying  to  a  boy:  "If  you  will  come  up 
here  and  spend  your  time  studying  the  elements  of  French 
and  German  grammar  we  will  recognize  that  that  is  scientific 
work,  and  it  will  bring  you  a  year  or  such  a  matter  nearer  your 
degree." 

T  was  astonished  the  other  day  when  the  senate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  spite  of  my  most 
fiery  denunciation,  made  elementary  French  a  subject  for 
which  a  student  could  receive  credit  in  the  junior  year  of 
the  engineering  college.  That  seemed  to  me  the  prostitu- 
tion of  all  the  resources  of  a  state  universit}^ — giving  credit 
for  elementary  French  in  the  third  year  of  an  engineering 
course !  I  like  the  attitude  which  our  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  took.  He  is  a  Swede,  and  does  not  understand 
American  conditions.  He  is  very  apt  to  break  out  rather 
violently  at  certain  spots.  He  said  one  day  in  his  lectures,  in 
answer  to  a  question  which  a  boy  asked :  "You  will  find  an 
article  on  that  subject,  developing  the  matter  still  further,  in 
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such-aiid-sucli  a  magazine."  He  mentioned  a  German  maga- 
zine. The  boy  said :  "Why.  I  cannot  read  German,  Pro- 
fessor." He  said:  "Read  German?  You  cannot  read  Ger- 
man, and  you  arc  in  the  third  year  of  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing course?  Don't  you  ever  say  that  again!  You  go  and 
read  that  article  and  have  it  up  here  tomorrow !" 

That  was  a  large  demand,  of  course,  to  make  over  night, 
but  the  fundamental  thought  was  correct.  If  you  want  Ger- 
man or  French  for  a  purpose,  go  and  learn  German  or  French. 
Do  not  come  in  here  and  expect  us  to  give  you  credit  in  your 
standing  on  a  university  subject  for  getting  the  "tch  Hebe,  du 
liehst,  cr  licbt,  wir  lichen,"  etc.,  of  the  German  grammar. 

Now,  friends,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  presenting  these 
thoughts  in  this  rather  informal  way.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  }"ou  who  have  come  in  later  I  may  say  that  as  I  lost 
my  address,  which  is  in  my  trunk  wandering  around  over  the 
Allegheny  mountains  in  this  snowstorm,  I  had  to  do  the  best 
I  could  speaking  from  notes. 


Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

(The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  and  read  the  follow- 
ing report)  : 

To  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities : 
Gentlemen : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  November  lo,  1913. 
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receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  1911-12   $191.70 

Annual  dues  1912-1913  ($15.00  from  each  of  the  forty- 
two  institutions)    630.00 

Total  receipts    $821.70 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  For  Amount 

Mellie  Greene,  clerical  service  for  President  Bryan  .  .  .$  25.00 
Roy  D.    Sawyer,   assistance   in   reporting-   and  editing 

transactions    ' 60.00 

W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  telegrams .50 

Percy  E.  Budlong,  stenographic  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings      137-50 

Lane  Press,  stationery    22.37 

L.  W.  Swan,  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 

stamps    3.00 

W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,  telegrams 2.23 

Free  Press  Association,  500  copies  of  the  transactions 

and  proceeding's   34942 

Dean    Charles    H.    Johnston,    reimbursed    expense    in 

printing  article  with  charts 11-85 

Lane  Press,  stationery  (500  second  sheets)   .90 

Free  Press  Association,   stationery    i.oo 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 

telegrams    7.83 

Treasurer  University  of  \'ermont,  stamps 4.73 

Total  expenditures  $626.33 
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Total  receipts    $821.70 

Total  expenditures     626.33 


Balance  on  hand,  close  of  year  1912-1913.  . .  .$195.37 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Guy  Potter  Benton, 

Treasurer, 
Washino-ton,  D.  C.  November  10,  1913. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Kane,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was  accepted  and  referred  to  an  auditing-  com- 
mittee, to  be  named  later  by  the  Chair. 


The  Secretary.  If  I  may  be  indulged  for  an  announce- 
ment or  two,  I  should  like  to  say  that  upon  the  direction  of 
President  James  I  extended  a  very  cordial  invitation  in  be- 
half of  the  Association  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
since .  he  is  the  first  college  president  to  be  elevated  to  this 
high  position,  to  come  to  tliis  meeting  and  address  us  in 
person.  His  Secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  encouraged  for  some 
time,  the  hope  that  the  President  probably  would  be  able  to 
come  and  address  us  in  person.  He  finds,  however,  that  his 
engagements  today  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so ; 
but  he  has  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
this  afternoon  at  2  130  o'clock. 

I  make  this  preliminary  announcement  now.  Further 
announcement  will  be  made  before  we  adjourn  for  luncheon. 
I  thought  possibly  some  of  the  members  might  not  be  here 
then,  and  that  we  ought  to  know  at  this  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  for  us  to  meet  him  at  the  White  House. 
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I  have  received  the  following-  communication  from  the 
University  Chib  of  the  City  of  Washington: 

"The  University  Club  takes  pleasure  in  extending  to  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  the  privileges  of  the  Club  during  their  sojourn 
in  Washington." 

This  is  signed  by  Colonel  M.  M.  Parker,  the  president 
of  the  Club. 


The  Relationship  of  the  Department  of  MiHtary 
Instruction  to  the  War  Department 

BY 

President  Thomas  E.  Hodges 
of  West  Virginia  University 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  is  of  immediate  interest  per- 
haps only  to  those  members  of  this  Association  connected  with 
universities  that  are  also  land  grant  colleges.  I  take  it,  how- 
ever, that  even  though  some  members  of  the  Association  may 
not  be  specially  interested,  all  have  interest  in  it  as  a  topic  of 
some  educational  importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  at  this  time  the  oft  published 
provision  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  in  which  military  science 
was  named  as  a  recognized  subject  of  instruction  in  colleges 
which  should  receive  aid  under  that  act.  At  various  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  question  of  military  training  in  these 
institutions  has  been  discussed  and  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
have  been  presented.  Perhaps  there  have  been  papers  and 
discussions  in  this  Association  as  well. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  land  grant  colleges  there  was 
but  little  uniformity  among  them  in  the  matter  of  military 
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instruction.  Wliile  all  of  them  in  one  way  or  another  recog"- 
nized  the  oblig-ation  resting-  upon  them,  military  instruction 
was  given  but  scant  attention  by  some,  while  in  others  it 
occupied  a  place  so  prominent  as  to  make  them  in  effect  almost 
militarv  schools.  .A.bout  the  only  recog^nition  of  the  needs  of 
these  schools  in  the  way  of  military  instruction  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  these  earlier  years,  was  the  act  of  Con- 
gress providing-  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army  as  in- 
structors and  making  provision  for  the  loan  of  certain  military 
equipment.  On  July  24,  1907,  the  War  Department  took  more 
formal  cognizance  of  the  work  of  military  instruction  in  land 
grant  colleges  by  the  publication  of  General  Order  No.  155. 
On  November  16.  1909,  this  was  rescinded  by  the  publication 
of  General  Order  No.  231,  which  is  now  in  force.  This  order 
covers 

I  St.     Apportionment  of  detail  of  officers. 

2nd.     Classification    of    schools    and    colleges    in    which 
military  instruction  is  g'iven. 

3r(l.     Regulations   concerning   the   detail   of  officers   and 
non-commissioned  officers.  _  . 

4th.     Duties     of     such     officers     and     non-commissioned 
officers. 

5th.     Organization. 

6th.     Instruction. 

/th.     Inspection  by  the  War  Department. 

8th.     Distinguished  institutions. 

9th.     Report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  the 
names  of  students  showing  special  aptitude  for  military  service. 

loth.     Issue  of  arms,  etc. 
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While  this  order  is  doubtless  familiar  to  members  of  this 
Association,  it  may  be  well  to  take  especial  note  of  some  of  the 
more  important  provisions. 

1.  The  Classification  of  Institutions: 

The  department  puts  under  Class  A — "Schools  or  colleges 
whose  organization  is  essentially. military,  whose  students  are 
habitually  in  uniform,  in  which  military  discipline  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  one  of  whose  leading  objects  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  by  means  of  militarv^  drill,  and  by  regulat- 
ing his  daily  conduct  according  to  the  principles  of  military 
discipline. 

Under  Class  B. — "State  land  grant  or  agricultural  colleges 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2.  1862,  and  which  are  required  by  said  act  to  include 
military  tactics  in  their  curriculum. 

Class  BA. — '^'Vny  college  of  Class  B  which  attains  the  state 
of  efficiency  required  for  schools  or  colleges  of  Class  A  shall 
be  classed  as  BA." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  division  into  classes  is  an  arbi- 
trary one,  and  is  not  the  rating  of  the  institutions  in  regard  to 
the  merit  of  their  work  with  the  exception  of  the  recognition 
given  to  any  institution  by  classifying  it  as  BA. 

2.  Detail  of  Officers:  Sections  14  and  15  are  of  special 
interest  under  this  head  and  are  as  follows : 

14.  "No  officer  who  has  not  had  five  years'  commissioned 
service  in  the  army  is  eligible  for  detail  as  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics. 

15.  The  detail  of  an  officer  on  the  active  list  will  be  for 
three  years.  In  case  an  officer  achieves  marked  success  and 
is  willing  to  remain  longer  on  such  duty,  his  detail  may,  upon 
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application  of  the  colleg-e  authorities,  be  extended  to  four 
years.  The  detail  of  a  retired  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  will  be  for  four  years." 

Under  the  head  of  instruction  1  quote  section  27  and  a 
portion  of  section  28. 

(27)  "The  following^  minimum  courses  of  military  in- 
struction, practical  and  theoretical,  are  prescribed : 

At  every  institution  of  Class  B  at  which  a  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  is  detailed  it  shall  be  provided  in  its 
regular  schedule  of  studies  that  at  least  three  hours  per  week, 
or  an  equivalent  of  eighty-four  hour  periods  per  year  for  two 
years,  shall  be  assigned  for  instruction  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  time  to  be  devoted 
to  practical  drill,  including  guard  mounting  and  other  military 
ceremonies,  and  the  remainder  to  theoretical  instruction. 

(28)  The  instruction  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  institution  and  the  facilities  afforded,  but  for  Classes  A, 
BA,  B,  and  C  will  include  practical  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  Infantry  drill  regulations. 

(b)  Small  arms  firing  manual. 

(c)  Field  service  regulations. 

(d)  jManual  of  guard  duty. 

The  foregoing  subjects  will  be  taken  up  each  year  in  the 
order  named  and  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
thorough  work  and  acceptable  results.  The  ground  to  be  cov- 
ered in  each  subject  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor, 
having  in  view  the  size,  organization,  and  average  age  of  the 
military  student-body  and  other  limited  conditions. 
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Throughout  the  course  of  instruction  the  reasons  for  the 
successive  steps  in  the  military  training-  will  in  all  cases  be 
carefully  shown  to  the  student  before  the  initiation  of  that  par- 
ticular instruction. 

The  practical  instruction  will  include,  whenever  possible, 
an  annual  encampment." 

Under  the  head  of  distinguished  institutions,  the  following 
paragraph  from  section  32  will  be  of  interest : 

(32)  "The  President  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the 
announcement  that  an  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Regular  Army  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  honor 
graduate  of  each  of  the  institutions  designated  as  'Distin- 
guished Institutions'  for  that  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  6  of  this  order,  provided  that  sufficient  vacancies 
exist  after  the  appointment  of  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  and  the  successful  competitors  in  the  annual 
examination  of  enlisted  men.  By  the  term  honor  graduate  is 
understood  a  graduate  whose  attainments  in  scholarship  have 
been  so  marked  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  president 
of  the  school  or  college,  and  whose  proficiency  in  military 
training  and  knowledge  and  intelligent  attention  to  duty  have 
merited  the  approbation  of  the  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics. 

Honor  graduates  of  distinguished  institutions  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  advance  of  other  appointees  from  civil  life  and  their 
places  in  the  lineal  and  relative  list  of  second  lieutenants  of 
the  army  will  be  determined  at  the  War  Department  by  lot." 

From  these  selected  paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
War  Department  recognizes  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
it  to  see  that  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  requirements  of  the 
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first  Morrill  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  institutions  which  are 
beneficiaries  under  that  act.  This  then  is  the  first  point  of 
contact  in  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  land  g-rant  colleg-es.  In  assuming  to  give  us  these 
directions,  the  War  Department  does  not  in  my  judgment  go 
too  far,  for  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  value  of  military  train- 
ing to  the  individual,  certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nation,  it  must  be  looked  at  as  a  part  of  our  preparation  for 
national  defense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  I 
think,  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  department  of  military  instruc- 
tion is  concerned  the  land  grant  colleges  are  national  institu- 
tions. By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  they  surrender  any  of  their 
independence  in  general  as  state  institutions,  but  I  do  mean, 
that  by  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  and 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  supplementary  thereto,  they  obli- 
gate themselves  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  military  instruction ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  reasonable.  A  minimum  of  three 
hours  a  week  for  two  years  is  not  too  much  and  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  prescribed  is  of  a  character  not  only  to 
most  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  such  instruction  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defence,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  immediate  value  to  the  students  who  take  the  work.  It, 
therefore,  goes  without  saying  that  the  land  grant  colleges 
should  willingly  and  cheerfully  recognize  the  obligation  that 
rests  upon  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Doubtless  every  institution  has  at  one  time  or  another 
had  some  difficulty  with  this  question.  Required  work  of  any 
kind  is  not  very  popular  in  state  institutions.  The  elective 
system  has  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
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opposition  when  any  work  is  prescribed.  The  institutions  that 
in  the  beginning-  solved  this  problem  by  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  military  drill  have  had  less  trouble  than  those  in 
which  military  training  was  elective.  Some  of  these,  the  in- 
stitution with  which  I  am  connected  being  one,  endeavored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  a  system  of  cadet 
appointments  which  were  in  effect  scholarships  of  some  value. 
Where  tuition  was  required  of  students,  not  cadets,  this  worked 
fairly  well,  but  when  free  tuition  was  established,  the  cadet- 
ships  were  of  so  little  value  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
attractive,  especially  to  college  students,  to  make  them  sought 
for.  Military  training  in  West  Virginia  University  was  made 
a  requirement  in  1910  to  the  extent  provided  in  order  No.  231, 
and  while  meeting  with  some  resistance  at  first,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  now  consider  the  problem  solved.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  military  training  is  a  thing  that  many  young 
men  will  not  elect,  but  are  entirely  willing  to  be  required  to 
take. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  appropriate  here  as  at  any  other  place  to 
refer  to  the  direct  advantage  of  this  training  to  the  institution 
as  a  reason,  though  not  the  principal  reason,  for  a  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  War  Department's  order.  Regarding  the 
benefits  to  the  college  and  the  individual  student,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  the  following  from  a  paper  published  a 
few  years  ago  by  Captain  Harry  A.  Eaton,  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry, 
then  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  West  Virginia  University. 

■'The  influence  of  this  training  naturally  aft'ects  the  student 
at  two  periods:  first,  while  he  is  in  college,  making  him  do 
better  work;  and  second,  after  he  leaves  college,  enabling  him 
to  succeed  in  a  greater  measure." 
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"The  success  of  a  young-  man  when  lie  enters  into  active 
competition  in  civil  life  for  the  means  of  a  livelihood  and  for 
the  success  each  one  covets  depends  primarily  on  his  ability  to 
do  thing's  and  secondarily  on  his  ability  to  obtain  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  many  things  he  can  do  or  how  well  he  can 
do  any  particular  thing.  His  bearing,  his  g-eneral  air  of  being 
master  of  himself,  often  aids  him  to  obtain  his  first  opportunity 
to  work." 

"A  young  man  who  has  been  trained  to  stand  erect  when 
spoken  to,  to  listen  so  attentively  to  what  is  said  to  him  that 
he  understands  it  and  then  promptly  executes  what  he  is  told 
to  do  exactly  as  he  was  told  to  do  it,  has  learned  most  valuable 
business  lessons,  and  becomes  a  man  whom  employers  are 
anxious  to  find  and  unwilling-  to  let  go." 

"This  feeling  causes  the  employer  to  extend  the  field  of 
work  until  the  young  man  has  had  an  opportunity  to  find,  per- 
haps, the  one  thing  he  can  do  better  than  any  other  thing,  and 
then  he  is  on  the  surest  road  to  real  success." 

"Teaching  the  boy  habits  of  promptness,  obedience,  neat- 
ness, thoroughness,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  leads  to  better 
college  discipline  and  unity  of  action,  not  college  politics  and 
discord.  It  makes  the  military  student  a  better  student  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  university.  It  tends  to  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  for  system  and  regularity.  It  has  the  force 
of  the  motto :  'Do  it  now.'  " 

"Military  training  develops  the  executive  powers  by  prac- 
tice in  commanding  men.  This  practice  is  especially  valuable 
to  those  students  who  are  going  into  any  kind  of  business,  or 
who  are  going  to  take  up  any  of  the  branches  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession,   w^here  their  whole  life   work  will   consist   in 
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organizing  and  controlling  men  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of 
work  accomplished  with  the  minimum  of  laborers." 

"The  military  training  makes  a  better  developed  man 
physically,  a  more  evenly  balanced  man  mentally,  and  a  stronger 
man  morally ;  it  makes  him  a  more  valuable  man  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  nation  at  large." 

j\Iuch  more  might  be  said  even  than  Captain  Eaton  has 
said  as  to  the  direct  value  of  military  training.  My  own  testi- 
mony is  that  it  has  proved  of  physical  and  moral  benefit  to  our 
students  and  it  has  had  a  marked  efifect  for  good  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  university.  The  objection  often  raised  that 
military  training  fosters  the  war  spirit  and  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  movement  of  the  times  toward  universal  peace,  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in 
military  training  to  develop  militarism  and  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  life  of  a  university  or  college  where  at  the  most  it 
can  occupy  but  a  small  place  amidst  the  many  activities  that 
engross  the  students'  attention. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  our  discussion  of  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  the  War  Department.  Let  us  agree, 
if  we  can,  that  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department  are 
reasonable  and  should  be  cheerfully  met.  The  obligation  is 
not  one  sided.  If  the  real  purpose  of  military  training  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  federal  government  is  our  national  de- 
fense, does  it  not  follow  that  the  government  has  obligations 
even  beyond  those  of  prescribing  the  work  that  the  colleges 
shall  do,  inspecting  them,  classifying  them,  and  distinguishing 
such  of  them  as  seem  to  be  worthy?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
government  should  by  all  means  give  more  direct  aid  to  this 
work  than  is  now  given. 
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I  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions : 

I.  As  to  detail  of  ofticcrs  of  instruction:  where  the  insti- 
tution is  not  large  enough  to  call  for  detail  of  more  than  one 
officer,  he  should  not  be  below  the  rank  of  captain.  The  train- 
ing and  experience  of  a  company  commander  is  very  desirable 
and  but  few  officers  who  have  not  had  the  actual  work  of 
handling  a  company  are  able  to  administer  properly  the  office 
of  commandant  of  cadets  and  professor  of  military  science.  In 
the  larger  institutions  where  the  number  of  students  in  the 
department  is  very  large,  there  should  of  course  be  more  than 
one  officer,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department  should 
not  rank  below  major. 

Again,  there  should  be  some  better  method  than  there  now 
seems  to  be  for  detail  of  these  officers.  Among  the  thousand 
of  officers  in  the  army  there  will  be  many  of  them  who  by 
temperament  or  because  of  undesirable  personal  habits  are  not 
fitted  for  a  college  professorship.  The  authorities  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  should  have  more  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  selection  of  these  officers  for  detail  than  they  now  have. 
A  recent  act  of  Congress  makes  the  available  officers  at  the 
present  time  few  in  number  and  the  colleges  can  do  but  little 
else  than  accept  such  details  as  are  oftered.  The  authorities 
of  the  institution  should  have  the  same  chance  to  investigate 
the  training,  fitness,  personality  and  character  of  the  officer 
who  is  to  be  a  professor  of  military  science  as  in  the  selection 
of  other  members  of  their  faculty.  In  my  own  institution,  we 
have  had  some  of  the  very  finest  kind  of  men  sent  to  us,  but 
have  also  had  some  unsatisfactory  details.  I  am  free  to  men- 
tion this  because  at  the  present  time  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  services  of  a  most  excellent  lieutenant.     Under  the  present 
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system,  however,  his  successor  may  happen  to  be  a  man  not  at 
all  desirable.  If  there  could  be  some  sort  of  bureau  in  the 
War  Department  with  which  the  college  authorities  could  be 
in  constant  communication  and  from  which  they  could  obtain 
data  of  men  available  for  detail,  could  be  given  opportunity  to 
see  or  have  visits  from  those  under  immediate  consideration, 
there  would  be  much  less  ground  for  criticism  than  now  exists. 
Perhaps  mistakes  would  be  made  under  the  very  best  method 
that  could  be  devised,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter 
to  correct  them.  When  the  management  of  the  institution 
finds  an  officer  detailed  unfitted  for  the  work,  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  relieve  that  officer  upon  request. 

2.  If  possible  the  students  enrolled  in  the  military  depart- 
ment should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  to  some  degree  iden- 
tified with  the  arniy.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  should 
regard  themselves  as  enlisted  soldiers  or  be  subject  to  call  for 
military  duty.  Rather,  I  mean  that  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  serving  their  government  and  doing  military 
work  as  men  instead  of  feeling  as  they  do  sometimes  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  play,  which  they  are  doing  as  boys.  There  are  two 
things  that  the  War  Department,  which,  if  it  could  do,  in  my 
opinion,  would  contribute  to  this. 

(a)  Prescribe  and  perhaps  furnish  the  uniform.  The 
uniform  should  be  the  olive  drab  uniform  worn  by  the  men  of 
the  army  and  not  the  cadet  uniform  now  worn  principally  by 
boys  in  the  secondary  schools.  (I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  cadet  gray  is  still  used  at  West  Point,  but  the  conditions 
there  are  quite  different  from  those  in  our  land  grant  colleges). 
Doubtless,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  government  will 
furnish  uniforms  or  even  contribute  anything  toward  them. 
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although  it  could  well  afford  to  do  so.  By  requiring-  a  deposit 
which  would  not  be  returned  to  the  student  who  failed  to  serve 
his  time,  the  Government  could  protect  itself  from  purchasing 
uniforms,  for  those  not  entitled.  If  the  government  can  not 
furnish  uniforms  it  can  at  least  make  provision  for  the  institu- 
tions to  purchase  them  at  cost.  This  would  enable  students 
to  get  them  much  more  cheaply  than  at  present. 

(b)  The  W'ar  Department  should  handle  the  matter  of 
encampments  directly  and  bear  all  the  expenses  thereof.  Each 
student  in  the  military  department  of  every  land  grant  college 
should  have  at  least  one  opportunity,  if  he  serves  as  much  as 
two  years,  to  take  part  in  an  encampment  under  United  States 
Government  auspices,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquaint 
him  with  everything  that  pertains  to  that  important  branch  of 
military  service.  The  Government  has  already  undertaken  to 
provide  camps  of  instruction  for  students  and  the  encamp- 
ments which  have  been  held  have  been  very  successful.  In 
these  encampments,  however,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  students  of  land  grant  colleges  and  other  institutions.  I 
take  it  that  a  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  students 
availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  are  not  those  who 
take  military  instruction  in  the  land  grant  institutions.  The 
government  should,  in  my  opinion,  make  special  provision  for 
the  students  in  its  own  colleges  who  already  have  the  rudi- 
ments of  military  training  and  for  whom  the  instruction  of  the 
encampment  will  be  of  even  more  value  than  to  those  who  are 
without  any  military  training  whatever. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  almost  impossible  in  smaller 
institutions,  to  make  proper  provisions  for  a  successful  en- 
campment.    If  held   within  the   school  year,   the  question  of 
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time  presents  itself  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  encampment 
of  sufficient  duration  to  be  of  much  value.  In  vacation  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  as 
very  few  institutions  will  undertake  to  meet  the  entire  expense 
and  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the  students  to  attend  encarnpments 
at  their  own  expense.  If  the  War  Department  would  call 
together  these  young  men  representing  the  military  depart- 
ments of  the  nation's  schools  in  encampments,  by  groups  of 
sufficient  number,  the  increased  interest  and  stimulus  to  the 
department  can  not  be  estimated. 

3.  More  recognition  should  be  given  to  students  who 
remain  in  the  military  department  throughout  their  full 
college  course  of  four  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  appoint- 
ments as  second  lieutenants  in  the  army  should  not  be  open 
without  examination  to  any  well  equipped  graduate  whose 
fitness  can  be  attested  by  the  commandant  of  cadets  and  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  I  mean  no  disparagement  of  the  offi- 
cers trained  at  West  Point  when  I  say  that  the  army  does  not 
have  too  many  officers  who  have  come  into  it  through  other 
channels.  Capable,  well  trained  men  from  the  colleges,  coming 
into  the  army  directly  from  the  people  will  be  of  value  in  main- 
taining the  spirit  of  democracy  which  must  be  as  much  in 
evidence  in  the  army  of  a  nation  like  this  as  anywhere  else. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  suggestions  are  of  much  practical 
value,  but  I  offer  them  for  what  they  are  worth  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  at  least  call  out  helpful  suggestions  from  others. 


The;  President.  We  have  the  great  honor  of  having 
present  with  us  this  morning  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  General  Leonard  Wood. 
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Address 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S,  Army, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 

GkxKral  \\\)od.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  paper 
most  of  whicli  might  have  been  written  in  the  School  Section 
of  the  General  Staff.  Personally  I  can  endorse  everything- 
you  have  said.  Your  sug-g'estions  are  very  much  on  the  line 
we  are  trying  to  establish.  It  is  a  little  uphill  work,  but  I 
think  we  shall  accomplish  it  gradually. 

I  have  noted  one  or  two  things,  and  with  your  permission 
I  shall  run  over  them  very  informally,  simply  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  we  are  trying  tc  do. 

First  in  regard  to  these  camps :  We  in  the  army  have  felt 
that  there  is  great  need  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  reasonable  and  patriotic  military  prepared- 
ness and  militarism,  as  it  is  generally  understood ;  and  we  have 
started,  without  any  appropriation  from  Congress,  to  bring* 
into  these  summer  camps  as  many  young^sters  from  the  colleges 
as  we  can.  Next  year  we  shall  be  a  little  stiffer  in  our  ag^e 
requirements.  That  is,  the  boys  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  these  camps  is  to  give  five 
weeks  of  good,  hard,  practical  instruction  in  camp  sanitation, 
care  of  the  person,  out-door  life,  field  cooking,  and  straig^ht 
military  instruction,  but  above  all  a  sound  course  of  lectures 
on  military  history,  military  policy  and  the  military  needs  of 
the  country,  not  in  the  line  of  a  larger  standing-  army,  or  any 
of  those  things  whicli  the  War  Department  is  so  often  charged 
with  wanting  to  accomplish,  but  simply  in  the  line  of  building- 
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up  in  the  universities  a  better  knowledge  of  our  militar}^  his- 
tory, and  a  better  understanding-  of  our  military  needs,  as  well 
as  giving  the  young  men  the  elements  of  military  training. 

The  boys  who  were  with  us  last  year  have  gone  back  to 
their  colleges.  They  have  established  little  societies  in  the 
colleges,  and  we  have  there  the  nuclei  of  sound  information. 
The  boys  in  their  college  debating  societies  will  find  some,  at 
least,  who  are  familiar  with  the  real  facts  of  our  military  his- 
tory, and  who  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  military  policy  in  harmony  with  our  ideals  and 
traditions. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  scheme  under  which  we  shall 
have  as  many  men  as  possible  instructed  to  be  soldiers,  and  to 
accomplish  it  through  means  which  will  result  in  the  minimum 
interference  with  their  economic  lives,  and  result  in  their  return 
to  the  lives  of  citizens ;  not  their  retention  in  the  service  as 
professional  soldiers.  Of  course  we  realize  that  we  must 
keep  the  officers  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  as  teachers. 

So  much  for  camps  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  wish 
to  ask  Congress  for  any  financial  aid  in  this  matter,  perhaps 
not  for  one  or  two  years  more,  for  until  we  have  shown  what 
we  can  do,  we  had  better  go  on  without  such  assistance.  We 
use  the  camp  equipage  and  the  arms  and  the  officers ,  and  we 
really  give  these  men.  in  the  five  weeks  of  camp,  more  hours 
of  actual  instruction  than  a  militiaman  gets  in  a  three-year 
enlistment. 

The  President.     Will  you  repeat  that  statement.  General? 

General  Wood.  We  give  them,  in  these  five  weeks' 
camps,  more  actual  hours  under  arms  and  listening  to  sound 
military   instruction   than   the   average   militiaman   g-ets   in   a 
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three-years'  enlistment !  This  is  not  at  all  depreciative  of  the 
militia ;  but  I  am  showing  you  that  in  five  weeks  of  concen- 
trated instruction  we  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  practical 
military  work,  as  well  as  in  teaching  men  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  get  one  or  two  lectures  as  to  the  evils  of 
venereal  troubles,  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  camp, 
how  to  cook,  and  all  of  those  things  which  would  make  them 
useful  in  case  of  need.  Nearly  all  the  presidents  of  colleges 
from  which  students  came  last  }ear — I  may  say  practically 
all  of  them — have  written  expressing  appreciation  of  the  work 
and  its  good  effect  on  the  youngsters ;  and  the  effects  were 
just  on  the  lines  that  you  quoted,  I  judge,  from  Captain 
Eaton's  report,  in  whicli  you  concurred. 

In  regard  to  uniforms,  you  can  get  them  very  economic- 
ally. We  bought  the  uniforms  for  these  boys  this  year,  or, 
rather,  we  arranged  for  them  to  buy  them  from  the  army 
contractors  at  the  contract  price.  If  you  gentlemen  of  the 
colleges  who  want  to  do  this  in  future  will  drop  me  a  line,  I 
will  see  that  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  our  contractors,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  furnish  to  you  the  uniforms  at  the  same 
wholesale  rates  that  they  furnish  them  to  the  Government,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  economy. 

In  the  matter  of  officers,  you  have  touched  a  very  sensi- 
tive point.  We  are  profoundly  aware  of  the  fact  that  you 
get  some  poor  officers.  We  have  a  ver}'  hard  time  now  getting 
good  officers  for  you.  ^^'e  asked  two  years  ago  for  600  extra 
officers.  We  needed  them  all.  We  got  about  300.  Recently 
legislation  has  been  passed  which  makes  it  impossible  to  detail 
any  officer  away  from  his  company  for  military  duty  if  he  has 
not  had  two  full  years'  ser\-ice  with  troops  in  the  preceding 
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six  years.  You  cannot  realize,  until  you  go  over  the  list,  how 
very  few  of  the  more  desirable  officers  have  not  been  employed 
away  from  troops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  come  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  law. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  General  Sherman.  Some- 
one came  in  and  said :  "Now,  General,  I  want  you  to  give 
this  officer  a  detail.  He  has  not  been  away  from  his  company 
for  twenty-one  years."  The  General  rose  and,  with  character- 
istic vigor,  said :  ''And  you  want  me  to  take  him — a  man  that 
nobody  has  wanted  for  twenty-one  years?" 

Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  have,  perhaps,  had  unsatisfactory 
officers  detailed  for  duty  at  your  institutions.  Many  officers 
excellent  in  other  respects,  are  not  successful  as  teachers.  As 
I  have  said  before,  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  most  dif- 
ficult situation,  incident  to  the  detached  service  law.  These  con- 
ditions will  continue  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  officers  who  are  now  unavailable  will  be 
available  for  detail. 

As  to  the  care  taken  and  the  methods  followed  in  selecting 
officers,  every  detail  of  an  officer  comes  up  to  the  general  staff 
personnel  division,  and  we  ransack  the  records  and  try  to  give 
you,  first,  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Academy ;  if  not  a 
graduate  of  the  Academy,  a  well  educated  man  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  service  schools,  and  who  has  the  qualifications,  as 
shown  by  his  record,  for  handling  men,  especially  young  men ; 
a  man  who  has  the  right  sort  of  moral  principles.  We  want 
a  man  of  sound  character,  and  we  v.ant  a  man  who  has  a 
broad  appreciation  of  our  military  policy.  We  do  not  want  a 
pinhead  who  goes  out  and  teaches  the  abstract,  old-soldier, 
standing-army-contempt-for-militia-and-volunteer  idea.       We 
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want  a  man  who  understands  our  militarx^  problems  well 
enough  to  preach  a  system  which  will  be  applicable  in  the 
Republic,  and  consistent  with  its  policy  and  traditions. 

On  the  question  of  classification  of  colleg'es,  there  is  an 
order  just  coming;  out — I  do  not  know  but  that  you  have  seen 
it — under  which  we  are  going-  to  classify  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. We  have  the  honor  colleges,  by  which  T  mean  colleges 
which  give  an  A.  B.  or  Ph.  D.  or  one  of  the  higher  degrees. 
We  propose  to  appoint  ten  of  the  honor  graduates  of  those 
colleges  straight  into  the  army  as  second  lieutenants  without 
any  examination  whatever  other  than  a  physical  examination. 
As  to  schools  of  the  second  class,  that  is  to  say,  schools 
where  there  is  military  instruction  but  which  do  not  give  an 
academic  degree,  ten  of  these  are  also  rated  on  an  honor  list, 
and  the  present  plan  is  to  secure  legislation  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  an  honor  graduate  of  each  school  to  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  thereby  recognizing  their  military 
training  and  also  encouraging  the  school  to  preserve  its  military 
character. 

The  educated  officer  is  a  most  valuable  asset,  and  we 
should  make  every  efifort  to  keep  the  Militar}^  Academy  at 
West  Point  working  to  its  fullest  capacity.  This  proposal,  if 
approved,  will  serve  to  that  end. 

I  have  been  preaching  for  the  last  two  years  a  certain 
policy,  and  it  fits  in  pretty  well  with  what  you  have  sug- 
gested in  some  particular.  We  have  in  the  regular  army  about 
100,000  men — 97,000  now — of  whom  about  85,000  are  line 
troops,  and  the  other  are  so-called  non-combatant  or  technical 
troops.  The  militia  is  about  120,000  now,  of  which  perhaps 
80,000  are  effective.     We  have  in  this  country  about  32.000  or 
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33,000  mobile  troops.  In  other  words,  taking-  the  militia  and 
the  mobile  army  together,  if  we  should  have  any  trouble  we 
could  not  mobilize  or  g-et  together  over  probably  1 50,000  troops 
that  would  be  really  effective.  Our  minimum  mobilization  would 
be  about  600,000  to  begin  a  war.  We  do  not  see  any  in  sight, 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  we  may  have  a  war  at  some 
time,  and  we  should  have  to  call  in  about  450,000  volunteers. 
That  means  17,000  officers.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
them?  You  will  need  17,000  officers  in  excess  of  the  militia, 
the  regular  army,  the  retired  officers  who  would  be  available, 
etc. 

It  seemed  to  me  we  could  do  this :  We  might  propose  to 
Congress  that  from  these  various  schools  and  colleges,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  and  the 
military  officers  on  duty  there,  we  might  be  allowed  to  take, 
say,  500  a  year.  It  seemed  to  me  we  might  take  them  and 
appoint  them  as  provisional  second  lieutenants  for  one  year, 
giving  them  the  full  pay  of  the  grade,  which  would  be  $1,700, 
in  round  numbers,  with  allowances,  which  would  be  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  more.  That  would  be  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  world  to  get  a  good  officer.  What  would 
be  the  result?  You  would  have  a  man  at  the  end  who  had 
had  from  two  to  four  years  of  experience  and  training  in  a 
military  school,  more  or  less  thorough,  according  to  the  school. 
On  top  of  that  he  would  have  had  one  full  year  with  the  reg- 
ular army  as  an  officer.  Then  we  would  pass  him  to  the  re- 
serve, available  for  the  militia,  volunteers,  or  anything  else. 

It  is  a  very  economical  way  to  get  an  officer,  and  it  is  a 
very  sure  way  of  getting  a  good  man.  \\'e  should  be  ac- 
cumulating a  resen^e  of  officers  very  rapidly,  and  this  is  the 
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vital  thing-  in  this  country.  We  also  want  reserves  of  trained 
men.  but  this  can  be  built  up  in  part  from  men  who  have  had 
service  in  the  reg-ular  army,  marine  corps  and  organized  militia, 
and  are  now  in  civil  life,  and  from  men  who  passed  through 
the  army,  and  from  it  go  into  the  reserve.  But  the  question 
of  officers  is  quite  a  different  one.  It  takes  time  and  care  to 
make  an  efficient  officer.  He  cannot  be  trained  quickly.  It  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us  that  we  have  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  well  trained,  efficient  officers. 

^'ou  must  remember  that  this  Government  never  had  a 
war  with  a  country  prepared  for  war  which  we  fought  un- 
aided. Our  people  do  not  understand  that  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought  against  a  divided  enemy.  Many  people  in 
Great  Britain  looked  upon  the  war  as  unjust  and  sympathized 
with  the  colonists ;  then  again,  we  received  all  valuable  aid 
from  France  at  the  most  critical  period.  Few  of  them  remem- 
ber that  in  the  War  of  1812  we  were  to  Great  Britain  merely 
a  militarv  incident.  She  sent  here  onlv  a  verv  small  number 
of  troops.  She  was  in  the  death-struggle  with  Napoleon ;  and 
our  showing  in  that  war,  which  was  very  poor,  is  certainly  no 
ground  to  claim  that  we  can  "lick  the  world"  without  training. 
We  must  have  officers,  and  reserves  of  trained  men. 

These  are  the  sort  of  ideas  that  we  want  to  get  into  our 
military  schools.  All  of  us  in  the  army  believe  in  arbitration 
— I  mean,  all  the  officers  who  are  worth  their  salt.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  shot  up  any  more  than  a  skillful  surgeon  wants 
to  have  his  leg  cut  off.  The  fact  that  he  knows  how  to  cut  off 
another  man's  leg  does  not  render  him  over-keen  to  be  a  sub- 
ject for  operation.     We  realize,  perhaps  better  than  you  think, 
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the  horrors  of  war.  We  are  just  as  fond  of  our  families,  just 
as  fond  of  the  decent  things  of  Hfe,  as  any  of  you.  This  idea 
that  the  army  is  hunting  for  war  is  perfect  rot.  It  is  a  vulgar 
word,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  expresses  it. 

As  someone  said  the  other  day,  wars  will  always  ex- 
ist as  long  as  men  have  convictions  worth  fighting  for.  You 
cannot  arbitrate  a  belief  or  a  conviction  or  a  high  ideal  out 
of  a  man's  head.  As  long  as  those  things  exist  we  are  going 
to  fight.  We  hope  to  arbitrate  many  of  our  difficulties,  but 
we  look  to  men  like  yourselves  who  are  at  the  head  of  these 
great  institutions  of  learning  to  help  us  in  a  proper  presenta- 
tion of  this  problem  to  our  people,  in  the  building  up  of  a 
proper  understanding  as  to  our  military  needs  and  necessities, 
and,  among  others,  this  great  problem  of  securing  trained  of- 
ficers and  a  reserve  of  men. 

Take  the  economic  side  of  the  last  plan  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  you :  A  boy  who  is  going  to  be  an  engineer  or 
a  professional  man  or  something  else  afterward  can  well  leave 
the  army,  under  this  scheme,  with  perhaps  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket;  for  we  should  not  require  him  to  get  all 
the  uniforms.  We  should  simply  ask  him  to  have  the  service 
and  dress  uniform,  probably.  So  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  quick  way  of  making 
an  officer,  and  a  good  one ;  it  is  good  training  for  the  boy ; 
and  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  country. 

We  have  just  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  which  will 
permit  all  your  institutions  to  buy  camp  equipment  from  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  you  may  be  properly  equipped 
at  your  camps.  Little  by  little  we  want  to  push  on  this  matter 
of  the  college  camp.     Just  now  we  have  to  allay  to  a  certain 
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extent  the  suspicion  of  the  mihtia  that  we  are  striking  out  to 
replace  them.  Nothing-  is  farther  from  our  thought.  It  is 
only  to  add  to  them. 

I  thank  you,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  talked  to  you  too 
long. 

The  President.  We  are  very  nuich  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  here. 

General  Wood.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here. 


The  President.  Is  there  any  desire  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject which  President  Hodges  has  presented?  This  is  a  favor- 
able time  for  it,  immediately  following  General  Wood's  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Secretary.  Captain  Van  Horn,  the  aide  to  General 
Wood,  has  asked  that  we  pass  these  circulars  from  the  War 
Department  immediately,  and  with  your  permission  we  are 
doing  it. 

The  President.     We  are  glad  to  have  them. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  three  hours  the  boys  spend  on 
military  drill  are  the  best  three  hours  spent  by  any  boy  in  the 
college  during  those  two  years  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I 
will  make  no  exception.  It  is  of  very  great  moral  value — this 
actual  work  of  going  through  the  military  discipline.  It  is 
much  better  than  listening  to  the  president,  or  the  dean  of  men, 
or  their  professors  lecturing  to  them  on  morals.  We  have  got 
to  have  men  of  the  right  stamp  to  conduct  it — -men  of  per- 
sonality and  men  of  power.  One  of  my  friends  said  to  me 
yesterday:    We  are  satisfied  with  a  retired  officer." 

I  drafted  a  bill  for  introduction  into  Congress  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  assign  as  senior  officer 
to  these   cadet   regiments:   officers   of   not   lower  grade   than 
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colonel  when  the  regiment  exceeds  1,200  men;  lieutenant 
colonel  when  the  regiment  numbers  between  i  ,000  and  i  ,200 ; 
major  when  the  regiment  numbers  between  750  and  1,000; 
captain  when  the  regiment  numbers  between  250  and  750; 
and  lieutenant  for  smaller  regiments. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  such  law  as  that  I  sug- 
gested, have  some  such  bill  introduced  into  the  next  Congress, 
and  then  press  it  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

President  Ayres.  ]\Ir.  President,  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  present  whether  they  do  not  think  the  reason  why 
we  are  having  so  much  trouble  in  getting  these  details  of 
commandants  is  because  the  War  Department,  or  at  least 
General  Wood's  department,  wants  to  "rub  it  into"  us  so  hard 
as  to  make  us  kick,  so  that  the  law  will  be  repealed?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  law  is  very  unpopular  in  the  army.  I  have 
been  very  patient.  They  took  away  my  commandant  last 
December,  and  I  did  not  have  any  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
I  managed  to  get  one  just  before  the  session  opened,  and  then 
only  a  second  lieutenant.     T  believe  that  is  the  object. 

The  President.  Do  you  mean  the  law  making  the  detail 
possible  at  all? 

President  Ayres.  No  ;  I  mean  the  law  to  which  General 
Wood  referred,  that  no  man  could  be  detailed  to  duty  away 
from  his  company  unless  he  had  served  actually  two  years  out 
of  six  with  it.  When  this  law  was  passed  many  officers  had 
been  on  outside  duty  of  one  sort  or  another.  My  comman- 
dant, for  example,  had  been  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and 
though  he  had  been  with  his  regiment  up  to  the  time  he  was 
detailed,  that  service  was  considered  to  be  away  from  his  com- 
pany, and  he  had  to  go  back  on  that  account.     If  any  officer  is 
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detailed  to  any  sort  of  service  away  from  actual  work  with  his 
company  itself,  that  counts  ag-ainst  him. 

I  think  that  the  law  is  very  unpopular,  because  the  military 
men  like  to  have  details  of  one  sort  or  another  away  from 
actual  experience  with  their  troops.  I  believe  they  have  a 
scheme  to  make  such  a  lot  of  feeling-  in  the  country  as  to  cause 
us  to  bring-  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  chang-e  the  law. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  must  dissent 
from  the  view  President  Ayres  has  just  expressed.  I  am 
fully  ]:)ersuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  that  measure  is  very 
popular  with  the  army.  The  rank  and  file  feel  that  too  many 
men  have  been  g-etting  these  unattached  positions,  and  that 
they  have  become  sinecures. 

I  had  the  same  difificulty  that  both  President  James  and 
President  Ayres  have  had  in  g-etting-  a  man :  but  I  shall  have 
to  plead  g^uilty  to  ag-reeing-  with  a  friend  of  President  James, 
who  said  that  he  preferred  a  retired  ofificer.  I  mean  by  that, 
I  prefer  a  retired  officer,  a  man  who  has  had  actual  fig-hting- 
experience,  to  one  of  these  inefficient,  young-,  active  officers. 

It  is  possible  nowadays  for  us  to  get  some  first-class 
retired  officers  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  them  under  forty  years  of  ag-e  who  have  received  some 
minor  wound,  which  does  not  unfit  them  for  the  work  of 
military  commandant  and  professor  of  military  science,  but 
which  has  been  made  an  excuse  for  getting  them  out  of  the 
army  and  making  way  for  promotions  to  other  men  looking  for 
advancement.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  men  we  have  today 
are  on  the  retired  list.  I  prefer  that  sort  of  a  man  to  an  im- 
mature or  inexperienced  younger  man  on  the  active  list. 
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A  detail  of  a  lieutenant  was  made  to  us  last  year  by 
General  Wood,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  college  year 
opened.  He  came  and  was  about  ready  to  assume  his  re- 
sponsibilities just  when  this  new  bill  which  has  been  mentioned 
had  been  passed  by  Congress.  He  regretted  the  situation  con- 
fronting him;  he  was  looking  forward  to  residence  in  a  uni- 
versity town,  but  he  lacked  about  two  months  of  meeting  the 
requirement  for  another  detached  detail.  Notwithstanding 
his  disappointment  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  live  in  a  college  town,  he  said  to  me  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  sacrifice  himself  for  what  he  believed  was  for  the 
good  of  the  army.  Captain  Van  Horn,  who  was  here  a  moment 
ago  with  General  Wood,  has  said  the  same  thing  to  me.  He 
said  throughout  the  army  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  measure 
is  a  good  one;  so  I  am  inclined  to  believe  President  Ayres  is 
wrong  in  his  conclusions. 

President  Kingsbury.  Mr.  President,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  Association,  as  an  association,  endorse  the 
principles  of  your  bill.     Has  it  already  been  introduced? 

The  President.  I  think  Senator  Lewis,  who  is  to  in- 
troduce it,  was  satisfied  with  the  dispatch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  me  in  regard  to  our  detail.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.  Whether  or  not  he  has  actually  introduced  it,  I  do  not 
know.     I  am  going  to  see  him  this  week. 

President  Kingsbury.  I  should  like  to  make  a  motion 
that  we  approve  the  principles  represented  in  the  bill,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  our  legislative  committee,  if  our  legislative 
committee  is  a  standing  committee,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  committee  be  to  confer  with  the  \\^ar  Department 
as  well  as  to  interest  itself  in  pushing  this  legislation. 
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The  President.  You  hear  the  motion,  gentlemen.  Is  it 
seconded  ? 

President  Hodges.  I  understand  you  refer  to  President 
James'  bill? 

President  Kingsbury.     Yes. 

President  Hodges.  I  think  nobody  below  the  rank  of 
captain  should  be  detailed.  Even  if  he  ranks  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, he  should  be  promoted  to  captain,  if  he  is  worthy  of 
the  detail. 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right.  I  simply  en- 
deavored to  outline  the  general  principle.  It  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  to  put  into  shape. 

(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  of  President  Kings- 
bury was  unanimously  carried). 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  President  Hodges'  paper  on  "The  Relationship  of 
the  Department  of  Military  Instruction  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment," I  will  take  this  occasion  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  some  committees. 

Appointment  oe  Special  Committees. 

I  believe  the  president  is  expected  to  appoint  a  nominat- 
ing committee  and  an  auditing  committee. 

I  shall  appoint  President  Hughes  of  Miami,  Dean  Birge 
of  Wisconsin,  and  President  Denny  of  Alabama  as  members 
of  the  nominating  committee.  This  committee  is  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  coming  year. 

As  the  auditing  committee,  I  shall  appoint  President 
Aley,  Chancellor  Kincanon,  and  President  Murphree.  To  this 
committee  is  referred  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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You  will  notice  on  page  4  of  the  program  a  list  of  stand- 
ing committees — the  Committee  on  Standards  of  American 
Universities  and  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  Committee  on  National 
University,  the  Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Asso- 
ciations of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Committee 
on  Reorganization  of  Education,  and  the  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Inter-communication.  I  have  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments on  these  committees.  The  members  will  please 
take  note  of  the  committees  to  which  they  belong: 

The  first  committee,  on  Standards  of  American  Universi- 
ties and  the  A.  B.  Degree,  President  Vincent,  President  Bryan, 
and  President  Hutchins.      (Revision  see  page  367). 

On  National  University,  the  same  committee,  unless  the 
Association  desires  to  change  it. 

The  third  committee,  on  Conference  with  Other  Associa- 
tions of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  has  just  one  mem- 
ber, whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  various  associations  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  which  are  working  in  har- 
mony with  this  Association  in  regard  to  certain  forms.  On 
that  committee  I  shall  appoint  President  Bowman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

The  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education :  Presi- 
dent Baker,  President  Hill,  President  Schurman,  President 
Strong,  and  President  McVey.      (Revision  see  page  367). 

The  Committee  on  University  Inter-communication : 
President  Benton,  President  James,  and  President  Wilde. 
(Revision  see  page  367). 

The  President.  We  have  with  us  today  Dean  Birge, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  representing  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  President  Van  Hise  regretted  that  he  could  not 
be  present  with  us.     We  also  have  Prof.  John  G.  Scrugham, 
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of  the  University  of  Nevada ;  Acting  President  Futrall,  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas ;  and  Acting  President  Moore,  of  the 
University  of  South  CaroHna.  I  saw  Ex-Chancellor  Fulton, 
founder  of  this  institution,  in  the  room.  I  think  he  went  out 
a  moment  ago ;  he  will  prohahly  be  back.  Also  President 
Drinker  of  Lehigh  University;  President  Swain  of  Swarth- 
more,  also  President  of  the  National  Education  Association 
this  year ;  President  Emeritus  Patterson  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky-  I  see  these  gentlemen  have  all  gone  out,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  will  come  in  later. 

The  Secretary.     Is  not  this  Doctor  Laws? 

Doctor  Laws.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  Ex-President  Laws  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

Doctor  Law^s.     I  am  not  on  duty. 

The  President.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here, 
sir,  meeting  with  this  Association. 

Doctor  Laws.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  President.  Your  record  there  is  one  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  of  us  years  ago,  before  the  organization 
of  this  Association. 

Doctor  Laws.  Most  of  you  are  young  men  from  my 
standpoint. 

The  President.  Now,  shall  we  meet  this  afternoon 
here  and  go  in  a  body  to  the  White  House,  or  meet  at  the 
White  House,  in  the  lobby  down  below,  promptly  at  2.30? 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association? 

The  Secretary.  I  should  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  meet  here  at  about  2.10  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  we 
may  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  there  on  time.     The 
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Secretary  to  the  President,  Mr.  Tumulty,  wishes  us  to  be  there 
promptly  at  2.30  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  and 
I  suggest  that  we  m.eet  here  in  this  room  at  2.10  ready  to  go 
immediately. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary,  we  shall  m.eet  here  at  2.10  this  after- 
noon. We  will  adjourn  promptly  at  12  o'clock,  and  meet  here 
at  2.10  and  go  in  a  body  to  the  White  House. 

The  Secretary.  Ex-President  Laws  asks  if  he  shall  go 
with  us. 

The  President.     We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you,  sir. 

Doctor  Laws.     Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  And  all  these  guests  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary.  I  was  making  certain  announcements 
when  General  Wood  appeared,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  give  way  until  after  he  had  been  recognized. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  here  at  the  Secretary's  desk 
printed  copies  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  all  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities from  the  beginning.  These  are  here  for  your  in- 
formation or  for  your  use,  but  not  to  be  taken  away.  'Slay  I 
say  that  we  have  only  a  few  copies  of  certain  years,  and  they 
are  going  to  become  more  and  more  precious  as  the  years  go 
on ;  and  if  you  will  observe  the  request  that  they  be  left  here 
after  you  are  through  with  them,  we  shall  be  under  great 
obligation.     We  want  you  to  use  them  as  you  see  fit. 

Now,  may  I  say  one  other  word  ?  According  to  the  prece- 
dent that  has  been  established — I  think  it  is  the  result  of  direct 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Association — no  reporters,  no  out- 
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siders.  are  admitted  to  these  meetings.  The  reporters  have 
been  put  off  until  noon  toda3^  I  shall  give  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  barest  outlines  of  the  meeting,  and  if  any- 
thing ajipears  in  the  papers  you  will  understand  very  distinctly 
that  it  has  not  come  from  the  Secretary.  Each  man  v^^ho  has 
presented  a  paper  or  discussion,  however,  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  talk  with  the  reporters  as  he  sees  fit. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  another  thing  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  and  certain 
others  requested  the  stenographer  to  omit  certain  of  your 
remarks.  I  wish  that  that  might  not  be  done.  It  confuses  us 
in  the  work  of  ]:)reparing  the  minutes.  If  you  will  allow  those 
to  go  in,  we  will  send  them  to  you  and  you  can  cut  out  any- 
thing from  the  stenographic  report  that  you  see  fit.  We  are 
always  glad,  of  course,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers in  that  respect.     - 

Now  rooms  127  and  128  have  been  set  apart  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  hotel  for  committee  rooms.  Those  rooms  are 
not  only  at  our  disposal  for  committee  meetings,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  made  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
valuable  suggestion  last  night,  namely,  that  we  make  those 
rooms  our  loafing  rooms — using  "loafing"  in  the  best  sense, 
of  course — as  a  gathering  place  for  the  informal  discussion 
of  matters  that  may  occur  to  us.  They  will  be  rather  social 
rooms,  if  you  please,  for  your  convenience,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  make  use  of  them. 

Did  I  read  the  invitation  of  the  University  Club? 

A  voice :     Yes. 

The  President.  I  wish  to  say,  too,  that  you  will  find  the 
University  Club  a  very  comfortable  place  to  while  away  a 
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half-hour.  I  wish  to  second  very  strongly  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  that  we  make  the  committee  rooms  on  this  floor 
the  headquarters  of  this  Association,  and  when  we  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  be  there ;  and  that  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
other  members  to  meet  you  and  talk  with  you. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committees  are  next  in  order. 
The  first  is  on  "Standards  of  the  American  Universities  and 
the  A.  B.  Degree,"  by  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Chair- 
man. The  committee,  you  will  remember,  consists  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  President  Baker,  and  President  Venable ;  and 
Dean  Birge  is  here  with  the  report. 

Dean  Birge.  I  am  going  to  ask  leave  to  postpone  the 
report  until  a  later  meeting.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
entire  committee  together  as  yet.  President  Venable  I  have 
not  yet  seen. 

The  President.  We  shall  make  the  same  request  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  reports.  I  think  President  Hill  has  sent  no 
report. 

The  Secretary,  Yes,  I  have  a  report  from  President 
Hill,  the  permanent  representative  of  this  Association  with 
other  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

The  President.  We  will  have  the  report,  then,  of  Pres- 
ident Hill,  who  is  the  representative  of  this  Association  in 
the  Conferences  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools.     The  secretary  will  read  it. 


Report  of  Committee  of  Conference  with  other 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools 

The    Secretary.        The    President    of    the    Association, 
gentlemen,  has  suggested  that  I  read  this  report  in  full.     He 
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thinks  it  is  a  rather  important  matter,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him. 

President  Hill,  who  is  our  permanent  representative  with 
the  other  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  is 
absent  this  year  on  sabbatical  leave,  and  he  has  sent  me  the 
minutes  of  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  assembled  at  New  York  the  19th  of  February,  1913. 

"The  most  significant  conference  of  the  past  year  on 
which  report  may  be  made  was  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  New  York 
City,  February  19th,  1913.  No  meeting  of  this  Conference 
w^as  held  in  1912,  and  the  subjects  discussed  in  191 3  were  to 
some  extent  those  regarding  which  no  agreement  had  been 
reached  in  the  1911  conference,  a  report  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Association  by  President  George  E.  Mac- 
Lean  two  years  ago.  One  of  these  had  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  certain  phrases  such  as  "honorable  dis- 
missal," "statement  of  record,"  etc.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  term  'honorable  dismissal'  should 
be  used  to  refer  to  conduct  and  character  only,  and  that  hon- 
orable dismissal  should  never  be  given  unless  the  student's 
standing  as  to  conduct  and  character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him 
to  continuance  in  the  institution  granting  the  dismissal.  Fur- 
thermore, there  should  in  every  instance  be  given,  in  the 
statement  of  honorable  dismissal,  full  mention  of  any  proba- 
tion, suspension,  or  other  temporary  restriction  imposed  for 
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bad  conduct,  the  period  of  which  restriction  is  not  over  when 
the  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

That  the  term  'statement  of  record'  should  be  used  to 
refer  to  the  recorded  results  of  a  student's  work  in  the  class- 
room, and  that  this  statement  should  in  every  instance  con- 
tain all  the  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  student's  ad- 
mission, classification,  and  scholarship.  In  particular,  no  par- 
tial or  incomplete  classroom  record  (for  example,  with  fail- 
ures omitted)  should  ever  be  given  without  clear  evidence 
that  it  is  partial  or  incomplete;  if  the  student's  scholarship 
has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  the  institution 
issuing  the  statement  of  record  or  to  render  him  subject  to 
any  probation,  suspension  or  other  temporary  restriction,  the 
period  of  which  is  not  closed  at  the  date  of  the  record,  a 
plain  statement  of  any  and  all  such  facts  should  be  included; 
and  such  information  should  be  given  as  will  make  clear  the 
system  of  grades  employed,  the  number  of  exercises  per  week 
devoted  to  each  course,  etc." 

The  question  of  definition  of  admission  requirements  in 
English  coming  up  for  discussion,  it  was  voted  "that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that,  as  a  tentative  assignment  of  units 
to  the  new  definition  of  the  admission  requirement  in  Eng- 
lish, equal  values  be  given  to  (i)  the  grammar  and  compo- 
sition and  (2)  reading." 

The  Conference  elected  officers  for  this  year  as  follows: 
President,  Headmaster  Farrand,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  vice- 
president,  President  Hill,  University  of  Missouri;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Dean  Ferry,  Williams  College. 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference  are  herewith  submitted, 
and  may  be  substituted  for  this  summary  if  the  Association 
prefers  to  have  a  fuller  report. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in  Chicago,  March  21  and 
22,  1913,  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  that  Association 
were  adopted  providing  for  the  recognition  of  "institutions 
of  junior  college  rank,"  i.  e.,  institutions  that  require  not  less 
than  fifteen  approved  units  for  admission  and  ofTer  two  years 
of  satisfactory  college  work.  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  Illinois,  were 
listed  as  members  of  the  Association  belonging  to  the  class 
of  "junior  colleges." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ^Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  held  at  Spartansburg, 
South  Carolina,  November  14  and  15,  1912,  the  Commission 
on  Accredited  Schools  for  the  Southern  States,  established  in 
191 1,  presented  its  first  report,  and  its  regulations,  after 
amendment,  were  adopted.  The  most  important  of  these 
seem  to  be  the  following: 

(i)  "No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  re- 
quire for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high 
school  course  of  study  embracing  fourteen  units  as  defined 
bv  this  Association.  (The  definition  adopts  the  national 
standard  for  a  unit  of  high  school  credit). 

(2)  "The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
in  any  accredited  school  in  the  southern  list  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  Associa- 
tion or  a  college  approved  by  this  Commission." 

The  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Association  was 
amended  in  several  particulars,  the  most  important  of  which 
provides  that  its  college  members  must  require  not  less  than 
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fourteen  units  for  admission  and  that  conditions  may  be  per- 
mitted on  not  more  than  two  units,  and  all  conditions  or  de- 
ficiencies should  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year  in  college. 

Your  .representative  was  not  able  to  attend  other  con- 
ferences and  associations  of  similar  nature  and  cannot  re- 
port on  their  work,  as  he  has  not  received  reports  from  their 
secretaries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Ross  HiLi,. 


The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  secretary 
will  incorporate  this  report  of  President  Hill  in  the  minutes, 
with  such  other  additions  as  he  chooses  to  make  from  the 
minutes  read  to  the  Association. 

Dean  BiRGE.  Air.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing in  regard  to  this  report? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir,  entirely  so.  Now  is  the 
time. 

Dean  BirgE.  There  is  one  matter  in  the  definition  of 
honorable  dismissal  and  statement  of  record  that  is  not  clear, 
and  the  Association  ought  to  have  it  made  clear.  In  the 
statement  of  record  it  was  said  that  all  failures,  and  con- 
ditions which  are  unsatisfied  at  the  time  of  the  student's  leav- 
ing the  institution  should  be  recorded.  Nothing  is  said,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  in  regard  to  failures  and  conditions  which 
have  been  made  up,  or  adverse  votes  on  the  scholarship  of  a 
student  which  belong  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  definitely  de- 
cided whether  those  should  be  included  or  should  not  be  in- 
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eluded.  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  have  the  full  record  of 
the  student  reported  to  me  if  1  am  to  receive  him.  If  his 
scholarship  was  so  poor  in  his  first  or  second  semester's  resi- 
dence as  to  require  a  vote  of  warning  or  probation,  that  is  a 
fact  of  interest  in  his  record  to  any  institution  that  receives 
him,  although  his  later  work  may  have  caused  that  vote  to 
become  obsolete. 

1  move,  therefore,  that  our  representative  at  the  next 
conference  be  directed  to  take  up  the  question  (I  will  phrase 
this  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  reporter  later)  as  to 
whether  adverse  votes  or  unfavorable  items  in  the  scholastic 
record  which  have  been  made  good  should  or  should  not  be 
reported. 

(Dean  Birge's  revision  of  the  above  motion  appears  on 
page  89). 

The  President.     Is  his  motion  seconded? 

(The  motion  was  seconded). 

The  President.  I  take  it  from  the  minutes  that  were 
presented  that  Dean  Birge's  idea  is  correct,  namely,  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  incorporate  in  this  re])ort  any  condition  or 
any  failure  which  had  been  made  up. 

Dean  Birge.  They  did  not  propose  to  require  it  in  the 
record.  It  would  be  left  optional  as  to  whether  that  should 
be  recorded  or  not. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  second  this  mo- 
tion. I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  include  it  among  other 
items.  Perhaps  Dean  Birge  might  agree  or  might  not;  but 
it  has  been  my  happy  privilege  this  year  to  suspend  several 
students  for  misrepresentations  in  their  own  records.  A 
year   ago — two   years   ago,   perhaps   it   was — a   student   came 
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from  one  of  the  high  schools  in  northwestern  Ohio,  and  we 
discovered  that  he  had  inserted  in  his  official  record  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  not  pursued  at  the  high  school. 

The;  PrKSIDKnt.    What  did  you  do  with  him? 

President  Thompson.    Suspended  him. 

Tpie  President.     What  does  that  mean — "suspension?" 

President  Thompson.  We  suspended  him  for  a  year 
from  the  university,  and  of  course  that  gave  him  time  to 
make  up  his  subject  outside.  Now,  in  this  year  simple  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  entrance  board.  It  has  raised 
a  question  in  my  mind  whether  all  records  ought  not  to  go 
from  institution  to  institution  officially,  and  not  through  the 
student ;  whether  a  student  should  ever  be  a  messenger  to 
carry  a  record  from  the  Ohio  State  University,  for  example, 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  whether  we  should  not  use 
the  mail  service,  and  send  the  record  directly,  so  that  they 
will  have  an  official  record.  I  believe  that  universities  and 
colleges  would  do  well  if  they  dealt  with  each  other  officially, 
and  then  the  student  takes  the  consequence  or  the  credit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  his  official  record.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  student  thinks  he  is  smart  enough 
to  trip  the  average  faculty.  Indeed,  I  have  said  to  our  stu- 
dents, "If  you  are  not  sharp  enough  to  fool  the  faculty,  you 
have  no  business  to  be  here."  I  think  those  are  official  mat- 
ters, and  they  ought  to  go  between  the  institutions;  and  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  see  the  representative  suggest  to  the 
committee  the  propriety  of  having  all  records  official  between 
the  institutions — between  the  high  schools  or  academies  and 
the  colleges,  and  between  the  colleges — and  not  use  the  can- 
didates or  students  as  messengers. 
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The  President.  Is  that  a  motion  or  an  amendment? 
Will  you  accept  that  amendment,  Dean  Birge? 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  and 
yet  I  will  own  that  I  see  difficulties  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  placing  more  burden  on 
the  registrar's  office  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  call  for; 
but  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  it  to  go  in  for  consideration. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  these  are  only 
matters  of  consideration.  I  should  not  insist  upon  it  at  all ; 
but  the  committee  would  give  it  such  consideration  as  they 
thought  worth  while.  They  might  not  agree  to  it ;  I  might 
not  agree  to  it  myself,  after  all  the  difficulties  are  presented; 
but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  even  where  a  student  pre- 
sents a  record,  it  might  well  go  back  to  the  university  from 
which  it  came,  for  verification,  as  a  general  rule.  We  try  to 
fix  our  records  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mutilate  them, 
and  I  suppose  others  do  the  same  thing;  but  there  is  a  little 
lack  of  correspondence  between  institutions  about  matters  of 
transfer,  and  I  think  a  little  more  correspondence  would 
probably  lead  to  greater  intelligence  and  pay  for  all  the 
trouble  in  such  cases.  As  Dean  Birge  intimates,  this  stu- 
dent was  provisionally  entered.  We  would  enter  a  student 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  provisionally  if  the  mails 
were  detained,  and  then  we  should  cancel  that  provisional 
registration  if  the  record  did  not  verify  his  statement.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  need  to  sufifer  any  defeat  so  far  as  his 
work  at  the  institution  to  which  he  comes  is  concerned;  but 
matters  of  verification  of  records,  which  are  official  matters, 
are  rather  important,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  truth  is,  when  we 
get   to   considering  these   things,   that   some  of   us   are  very 
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careful  about  checking  up  records  for  graduation  and  others 
are  not.  I  speak  of  this  with  some  emphasis  because  I  rep- 
resent an  institution  which  is  not  recognized,  for  example, 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  certain  other  organizations, 
and  we  find  institutions  represented  in  this  organization  that 
want  us  to  take  their  record  class  for  class  and  rank  for  rank, 
and  we  simply  decline  to  do  it ;  and  when  we  ask  for  official 
records  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  impertinence. 

Dean  Birge.     That  is  not  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  Thompson.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Dean  Birge.  Because  we  neither  do  that  for  anybody 
nor  do  we  ask  anybody  to  do  it. 

President  Thompson.  But  some  people  do  it  in  such 
cases,  and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  hurt  anything  by  having  a  little  more  official  correspondence 
between  institutions,  so  that  we  understand  each  other  better; 
that  is  all.  This  motion  of  Dean  Birge's  is  not  to  instruct 
this  committee,  but  simply  to  request  that  they  take  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration ;  and  if  this  other  item  does  not  please 
the  Association,  I  am  very  glad  to  withdraw  it. 

The  President.  The  mover  of  the  motion  has  accepted 
the  suggestion,  so  it  is  a  part  of  the  motion. 

President  Aley.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  just 
a  moment  in  favor  of  what  President  Thompson  has  said. 
I  think  the  little  trouble  that  the  registrar  may  be  put  to 
is  not  comparable  with  the  trouble  that  I  know  institutions 
have  been  put  to  in  the  way  he  has  suggested.  I  remember 
very  vividly  traveling  a  total  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  using 
three  days'  time  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  In- 
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diana  University,  in  order  to  adjust  a  false  record  that  had 
been  presented  by  a  student  from  another  institution.  I  think 
that  correspondence  direct  with  the  institution  would  have 
been  very  much  less  expensive  in  every  way  than  that.  I 
could  give  a  good  many  other  illustrations.  It  is  a  custom  in 
many  institutions  to  accept  no  reports  from  the  student.  They 
must  come  from  the  institution,  both  for  entrance  and  for 
advanced  standing.  This  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  self- 
defense.  It  is  less  trouble  than  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
verifying  the  record.  All  academic  reports  should  come  di- 
rectly to  the  university  from  the  ])roper  officer. 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  I  see  a  great  many 
difficulties,  as  Dean  Birge  has  suggested,  that  might  come 
in  the  operation  of  a  system  of  this  sort.  If  something  could 
be  done,  it  would  be  worth  while.  Now,  I  have  suffered  from 
two  things.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
out  many  actual  cases ;  but  there  are  two  classes  of  certificates 
that  I  always  am  suspicious  of.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  done  all  over  the  country,  but  some  of  the  accredited  school 
principals  make  out  their  certificates  in  typewriting.  Well, 
it  is  very  easy  to  introduce  on  a  typewriter  something  else  af- 
ter the  certificate  is  signed.  And  then  others  ask  the  student 
to  iill  out  the  certificate  himself,  and  then  they  sign  it.  Well, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  student  from  adding  something 
in  his  own  handwriting  after  it  is  signed.  I  see  very  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  thing  out  practically,  but  if  we 
would  all  agree  upon  it  1  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
require  that  certificates  be  sent  directly  from  institution  to  in- 
stitution. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
motion  ? 
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(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  as  amended 
was  agreed  to). 

Followino-  is  the  motion  as  amended : 

"Resolved,  That  the  representative  of  this  Association 
on  the  committee  of  conference  with  other  associations  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  be  directed  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  next  meeting  of  that  committee,  with 
the  request  that  the  committee  make  recommendations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  associations  represented  therein : 

"i.  Shall  the  following  items  or  similar  ones  appear  in 
the  statement  of  record  issued  for  a  student  who  transfers 
to  another  college? 

"(a)  Conditions  or  failures  made  up  before  the  transfer. 

"(b)  Unfavorable  votes  respecting  a  student's  scholar- 
ship which  are  not  in  force  at  the  time  of  transfer.  By  un- 
favorable votes  are  meant  such  actions  as  'warned,'  'placed 
on  probation,'  etc. 

"2.  Shall  papers  of  honorable  dismissal  and  statement 
of  record  be  issued  to  the  student  in  person,  or  shall  they  be 
sent  in  all  cases  directly  from  the  college  dismissing  the  stu- 
dent to  the  college  receiving  his  application  for  admission?" 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
report  ? 

The  President.  The  time  for  adjournment  has  come, 
but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  presence  of 
two  distinguished  guests  here — Doctor  Parkin,  who  was  with 
us  last  year,  and  Doctor  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of' Education.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  them  at  a  later  session. 
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President  Swain.  May  I  inquire  the  time  of  the  next 
meeting? 

The  President.  Immediately  following  the  interview 
at  the  White  House  we  will  return  here  and  open  our  session. 

(Thereupon,  after  some  further  discussion  as  to  ar- 
rangements for  calling  at  the  White  House,  the  Association 
at  12.05  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  2.00  p.  m.). 


Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  10,  1913 


Reception  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Association  met  at  2  :oo  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  members  were  received  by  President 
Wilson. 

President  James.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  present 
the  deleg'ates  from  forty  American  State  Universities.  These 
institutions  represent  Federal  as  well  as  state  institutions. 
We  owe  our  existence  chiefly  to  the  persistent  counsel  and 
advice  of  your  great  predecessor  in  office  and  favor,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  come  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  sir,  and 
represent  all  sections,  but  we  are  one  in  this  thing- :  We  wish 
you  the  very  greatest  success  in  your  administration.  We  say, 
and  we  are  one  in  this,  that  no  President  since  the  elder  states- 
men has  gone  into  office  with  such  complete  and  unparalleled 
confidence  and  good  will  of  all  parties  and  all  faiths  as  your- 
self ;  and  we  wish  that  your  success  may  be  equal  to  those 
high  ideals  which  we  know  you  cherish. 

President  Wilson.  Gentlemen,  I  have  just  this  word 
to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  am  sure,  since  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  lifetime  in  association  with  you,  you  will  sympathize 
with  me  now  that  I  am  in  deeper  trouble. 

(The  delegates  were  then  presented  personally  to  the 
President). 


At  2 :5o  p.  m.,  upon  returning  from  the  White  House, 
the  delegates  reassembled  at  the  New  Willard. 
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The  PrESidi^nt.  The  Secretary  may  have  some  an- 
nouncements. 

The  Secretary.  It  has  been  sng-^ested  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  by  Dr.  Claxton.  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, that  it  would  be  very  api)ropriate  indeed  for  this  Asso- 
ciation to  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  Tlon.  Frankhn  K. 
Lane,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  whicli  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  related,  to  attend 
our  sessions.  It  is  also  sug's^ested  that  his  assistant,  Professor 
Adolph  C.  Miller,  to  whom  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation make  their  report,  should  be  invited.  I  respectfully 
make  these  presentations  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Claxton,  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  the  gentle- 
men named. 

The  President.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  x'Vssocia- 
tion  ? 

Dean  Birge.     I  move  that  it  be  so  ordered. 

(The  motion  was  seconded). 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  the 
Association  invite  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  Assist- 
ant, Professor  Miller,  to  visit  and  address  the  Association. 
Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to). 

The  President.     Are  there  any   other  announcements? 

The  Secretary.     That  is  all. 

The  President.  Owing  to  the  snow-storm  and  other 
things,  we  have  not  yet  gotten  a  duet  of  the  people  who  have 
agreed  to  carry  on  this  Round  Table  discussion.  Mr.  Sayre, 
Statistician  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  cannot  come ;  that  is 
definitely  settled;  and  with  Mr.  Hughes'  consent  we  will  take 
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up  the  subject  of  "Uniform  and  Comparable  University  Statis- 
tics," on  which  he  will  present  a  report.  President  Hughes 
of  Miami. 


Uniform  and  Comparable  University  Statistics 

BY 

President  R.  M.  Hughes 
of  Miami  University 

President  Hughes.  '  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  expect  to 
lead  this  discussion  until  three  days  ago,  and  as  I  knew  Mr. 
Sayre  was  most  familiar  with  this  work,  I  had  no  expectation 
of  presenting  the  matter.  I  am  very  glad,  though,  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  it  very  briefly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  prime  objects  in  having 
college  statistics :  First,  to  enable  one  to  compare  different 
colleges  and  universities ;  and  second,  to  give  the  authorities 
in  a  college  a  basis  for  estimating  their  own  efficiency  and 
economy  of  administration. 

Any  of  you  who  have  endeavored  to  learn  anything  about 
any  institution  must  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  figures 
which  were  comparable  with  the  figures  in  your  own  insti- 
tution. Take  the  simplest  thing — the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled and  the  number  of  professors  on  the  faculty.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  a  comparable  figure  on  these  two  rather 
essential  items. 

Now,  I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  there  are  five 
fundamental  figures  that  would  be  of  more  value  in  judging 
a  college  than  any  others,  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  different 
universities  would  collect  these  five  figures  and  print  them  in 
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their  reports,  it  would  be  of  very  great  value  as  a  fundamental 
basis  for  comparing  diflferent  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  full-time  students;  that 
is.  reducing  their  short  term,  summer  term,  and  irregular  stu- 
dents, to  the  basis  of  students  attending  36  weeks  and  doing 
15  or  16  hours  of  work.  That,  T  believe,  is  what  we  really 
mean  by  a  student:  and  if  all  of  the  short  terms,  including  the 
summer  term,  were  reduced  to  that  standard,  and  added  to  the 
enrollment  for  the  regular  college  year,  we  would  have  really 
comparable  figures  representing  student  enrollment. 

The  second  item  would  be  the  number  of  full-time  in- 
structors. Universities  differ  much  in  the  relative  number  of 
l^art  time  instructors  employed.  The  medical  schools  in  the 
large  universities  generally  have  a  large  number  of  part-time 
instructors.  Nearly  every  institution  has  fellows  and  other  in- 
structors teaching  part  time.  The  total  number  of  instructors 
does  not  give  you  a  real  estimate  of  the  teaching  force,  nor 
does  the  number  of  men  devoting  their  entire  time  to  teaching 
give  you  a  true  estimate  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  the  entire  force  on  the  instruction  stafif  reduced  to 
full-time  instructors  would  be  a  fundamental  and  essential 
figure. 

The  third  item  I  would  suggest  would  be  the  total  amount 
pa-id  for  instruction,  exclusive  of  administration,  the  library 
and  library  staff,  running  expenses,  buildings,  repairs,  etc.,  the 
total  amount  actually  spent  for  instruction.  I  endeavored  to  get 
some  comparative  statistics  in  looking  this  matter  up,  and  the 
report  of  Yale  University  happened  to  come  to  my  hand. 
I  made  a  rough  estimate  from  the  figures  there  given  of  the 
cost  of  instruction,  and  then  I  happened  to  find  a  statement 
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in  the  front  of  the  report  giving  their  statement  of  the  cost  of 
instruction.  I  found  my  figures  differed  from  theirs  by  over 
a  hundred  dollars  per  student.  It  was  simply  a  difference  in 
using  the  figures. 

The  fourth  item  that  would  seem  to  me  vital  is  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  year;  and  fifth,  the  value 
of  the  plant  and  equipment. 

Now,  I  realize  that  these  figures  give  only  a  very  broad 
basis  for  comparison,  but  to  me  they  would  be  the  most  essen- 
tial and  would  give  me  the  best  estimate  of  any  institution.  I 
have  been  interested  in  trying  to  compare  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  different  departments  in  the  college  with  which  I  am 
connected,  with  that  in  other  institutions,  and  I  have  found  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  getting  the  figures  for  making  these  com- 
parisons. Those  institutions  that  are  following  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  form  of  report  give  you  the  information  as  to 
the  amounts  spent  for  instruction,  in  physics  or  Latin,  but  they 
give  you  no  information  as  to  the  student  hours  of  instruction 
given  in  their  subjects.  The  Williams  report  and  the  Ohio 
State  report  are  the  only  ones  that  have  happened  to  come  to 
my  hands  that  give  the  data  on  both  sides — the  amount  spent 
and  the  amount  of  instruction  given— which  are  essential  to 
determining  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  perhaps  most  college  pro- 
fessors that  the  application  of  any  statistics  to  their  instruc- 
tion is  unfair ;  but  I  feel  certain  that  while  we  should  interpret 
statistics  liberally,  and  consider  them  only  an  indication,  at  the 
same  time  they  must  be  of  great  value  in  improving  the  work 
in  any  department. 


The  President.     This  paper  is  now  before  the  Associa- 
tion for  discussion. 
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President  Hodges.  I  would  like  to  ask  President 
flughes  if  he  means  by  "full-time  students"  to  eliminate  every 
student  who  enrolls  and  does  not  remain  throughout  the  year, 
or  every  student  who  may  happen  to  enroll  late  and  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

President  Hughes.  I  meant  to  reduce  the  instruction  as 
far  as  possible  to  full-time  students.  For  instance,  the  stu- 
dent in  the  summer  term,  for  six  weeks,  would  be  one-sixth  of 
a  student,  or  a  student  in  for  one-half  year  would  be  one-half 
a  student. 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  are  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  the  right  points  have  been  hit  by  the  speak- 
er. There  are  some  things,  however,  which  will  be  difificult 
to  secure,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  some  of  his  re- 
quests he  went  beyond  what  would  be  necessary. 

I  think  that  the  catalogue  of  every  university  oug-ht  to 
show  the  number  of  "full-time  students";  yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  pay  to  be  too  careful  in  reducing  the  students 
who  are  doing  less  than  the  full  amount  of  work  to  "full  time." 
For  instance,  at  this  time  of  year  I  receive  every  week  from 
our  medical  department  advice  that  the  work  of  some  girl  or 
some  boy  be  reduced  from  fifteen  hours  to  twelve.  I  do  not 
believe  that  cases  of  that  sort  need  be  reported.  They  are  in- 
dividual, they  are  present  in  all  institutions  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  they  do  not  atTect  the  budget  for  instruction 
in  any  appreciable  w^ay.  While  we  have  students  who  are 
taking  less  than  15  hours  (15  being  our  standard  number), 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  students  who  are  taking  16  or  17, 
and  a  few  of  them  18  hours.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  student 
taking  18  hours  ought  to  count  as  one  and  one-fifth  students. 
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Statistics  should  not  be  carried  to  that  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  ought  to  get — say  in  Wisconsin,  to  take  a  con- 
crete illustration — is  this:  The  number  of  students  present 
in  the  first  semester,  ar^d  the  number  of  students  present  in 
the  second  semester,  as  the  enrollment  for  those  semesters. 
The  mean  of  these  two  numbers  should  be  the  number  of  full 
time  students  present  during  the  academic  year.  _ 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  a  man  leaves  at  Christmas  his  name 
ought  to  be  dropped  out.  The  number  of  students  who  are 
listed  in  our  directory  for  the  first  semester  ought  to  be  the 
number  which  stands  for  that  semester. 

The  President.  What  is  j-our  rule  there,  Dean  Birge? 
How  long  must  a  student  have  been  in  college  in  order  to  have 
his  name  appear  in  the  catalogue? 

Dean  Birge.  Every  student  who  is  in  the  directory  ap- 
pears in  the  catalogue. 

The  President.    It  is  every  student  who  registers? 

Dean  Birge.  No  ;  every  student  who  is  present  when 
the  proof  goes  back  to  the  printer  is  listed  in  the  directory. 

The  President.    How  far  along  in  the  semester  is  that? 

Dean  Birge.  It  is  well  into  November  before  we  can  get 
the  catalogue  finally  in  print. 

The  President.  About  six  weeks'  enrollment,  then,  is 
necessary  ? 

Dean  Birge.  Yes,  just  about  six  weeks.  But  if  his 
name  has  appeared  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  ask  the 
institution  to  trace  his  history  through  the  rest  of  the  semester 
you  are  throwing  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  enrolling  of- 
ficers for  the  sake  of  a  very  small  increase  in  the  accuracy  of 
statistics.     I  agree  that  the  student  in  the  summer  session  of 
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six  weeks  shoukl  count  as  one-sixth  of  a  student,  if  your  year 
is  36  weeks,  and  that  a  short-course  student  in  agriculture 
should  count  in  his  proportion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
go  as  far  as  that  with  our  students,  we  have  gone  far  enough 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  that  computing  with  more 
detail  would  entail  more  expense  than  the  advantage  would 
justify. 

The  matter  of  full-time  instructors,  I  think,  also  is  im- 
portant. So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  matter  would  relate 
only,  1  think,  to  assistants.  All  regular  professors  should  be 
listed  as  full  time  instructors,  even  though  in  some  cases,  such 
as  the  chairmen  of  large  departments,  part  of  their  time  is 
given  to  administrative  duties.  If  not,  some  easily  applied 
rule  for  apportioning  administration  and  teaching  should  be 
devised,  and  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  do  this. 
But  for  the  assistants  and  fellows  and  so  on,  it  is  very 
easy  to  report  those  in  terms  of  a  full-time  instructor — of  a 
member  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  faculty,  that  receives  full 
pay  from  the  University  and  is  expected  to  give  full  time  to 
teaching. 

But  the  third  item  is  one  which  I  think  will  take  a  good 
while  for  us  to  figure  out — the  total  amount  spent  for  instruc- 
tion and  the  cost  per  student.  It  is  not  hard  to  compute  what 
I  mav  call  the  crude  or  gross  cost  of  instruction  per  student 
in  such  a  college  as  that  which  I  administer.  Every  instruc- 
tor in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  hands  in  each  semester  a 
detailed  report  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing.  The  report  con- 
tains the  courses  of  study  which  he  is  giving;  the  number  of 
students  in  each  course,  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  the 
room,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  it  makes  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
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work  of  the  instructor.  From  that  report  we  can  compute  the 
student  hours  of  instruction  which  any  man  gives.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  add  the  student  hours  of  the  instructors  in  any  depart- 
ment ;  to  divide  the  salary  list  of  that  department  by  the  num- 
ber of  student  hours,  and  ascertain  from  that  point  of  view 
the  cost  of  instruction.  It  is  equally  easy  to  compute  in  a 
similar  way  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  college. 

But  this  simple  statement  is  wholly  inadequate,  since  it 
omits  items  which  are  fairly  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction 
and  includes  others  that  are  not  fairly  such,  and  if  we  seek  ac- 
curacy by  apportioning-  these  items,  we  find  at  once  that  we 
have  entered  a  field  where  exact  figures  are  lacking  and  where 
personal  opinion  controls  results.  How  will  you  charge,  for 
instance,  the  salary  of  the  professor  of  astronomy  who  may 
teach  a  few  students  but  gives  most  of  his  time  to  his  observa- 
tory? If  you  expect  research  of  your  faculty  in  other  depart- 
ments and  determine  the  amount  of  teaching  in  accordance 
with  that  expectation,  how  will  you  apportion  their  salaries? 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  universities  to  come  to  a  com- 
mon agreement  in  such  matters,  and  yet,  without  a  common 
agreement,  no  statistics  would  be  worth  having,  since  they 
would  not  be  comparable. 

There  are  also  numerous  questions  of  this  kind :  What 
percentage  of  overhead  charges  should  go  to  instruction ;  how 
much  of  the  salaries  of  president,  dean,  executive  officers, 
clerks,  etc.,  may  fairly  be  charged  there ;  what  about  the  cost 
of  library,  apparatus,  laboratories;  what  of  heat,  light  and 
similar  costs?  In  brief,  the  question  of  costs  of  instruction 
is  an  extremely  intricate  one,  especially  in  institutions  whose 
work   combines   instruction,    research,   and    extension   in    dif- 
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ferent  ])roportions,  and  in  proportions  which  difYer  in  its  sev- 
eral colleges  and  departments,  and  which  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  almost  from  man  to  man. 

Under  such  circumstances,  any  result  which  is  reached 
will  be  conventional  rather  than  real.  It  will  be  based  on  an 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  be  charged  to  instruction,  rather 
than  on  a  really  exact  apportionment  of  costs. 

The  result  reached  by  dividing  the  salary  list  of  a  depart- 
ment by  the  number  of  student  hours  is  of  little  value  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  of  almost  no  value  in  comparing  costs 
in  different  institutions.  But  if  you  try  to  go  further  into 
the  question  of  cost  of  instruction  you  find  it  one  in  which 
the  judgment  of  different  men  will  differ  very  greatly  and  one 
where  they  will  find  it  very  hard  to  come  to  a  common  stand- 
artl  and  a  common  point  of  view. 

President  Swain.  May  I  ask  one  question?  Did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  this  unit  of  comparison  was  what 
is  known  as  the  student  hour  ? 

Dean  Birge.  The  student  hour.  A  man  has  40  students 
in  a  class,  for  instance,  which  gives  three  credits.  This  would 
give   120  student  hours. 

President  Swain.  And  your  basis  of  calculation  is  made 
on  that  ? 

Dean  Birge.  Yes.  It  is  not  made  on  the  actual  hours 
of  work.  If,  for  instance,  a  student  in  chemistry  has,  say, 
three  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  and  a  quiz, 
giving  him  five  credits,  the  number  of  students  in  that  course 
would  be  multiplied  by  5,  and  not  by  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  the  class  room  and  laboratorv. 
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President  Swain.  That  is,  you  define  it  in  the  same  way 
that  Mr.  Cook  did  in  his  report? 

Dean  Birge.  Yes,  I  beHeve  so ;  certainly  in  the  same 
way  that  Dean  Ferry  of  WilHams  defined  it  in  a  report  which 
he  has  just  issued. 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  have  come  up  for 
consideration  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution that  presents  the  statistics.  Now,  in  an  institution  of 
the  size  of  the  one  I  represent,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  giving  items  3,  4  and  5,  as  presented  by  President  Hughes, 
with  almost  absolute  accuracy.  Every  report  that  is  sent  out 
from  Ohio  University  contains  a  statement  of  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  how  much  paid  out  for  current  ex- 
pense, and  how  much  for  teaching.  Now,  the  total  for  teach- 
ing does  not  include  anything  in  the  way  of  executive  work, 
or  library  service,  or  things  of  that  kind,  but  means  the  actual 
teaching  service  that  is  rendered.  So  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
that  matter,  and  all  our  reports  will  give  that  item  exactly. 
The  total  expenditure  can  be  given  with  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. Total  receipts  and  total  expenditures  are  two  items  that 
every  report  should  give.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  the  valuation  of  the  physical  plant — buildings,  grounds, 
equipment,  etc. 

The  three  items  that  have  been  referred  to  are  invested 
with  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  making  reports  that 
would  be  comparable  as  between  the  different  institutions 
represented. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  enrollment  of  students  we  have 
a  more  difficult  matter.     It  has  been  said  that  we  ought  to  re- 
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duce  them  to  a  basis  of  a  college-year  of  36  weeks.  Suppose 
that  the  institution  has  (as  we  have  at  Ohio  University)  38 
weeks ;  then  what  ?  There  is  a  little  difficulty  there ;  and  there 
is  also  a  little  difficulty  in  the  second  proposition — number  of 
full-time  instructors.  That  would  be  difficult,  but  the  other 
items  are  not. 

Tliere  is  a  matter  about  which  we  seem  to  be  a  little  thin- 
skinned.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be.  I  see  very  few 
college  reports  which  are  sent  out  that  give  a  schedule  of 
salaries  paid  to  the  employees. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  sends  out  every 
year  a  report  that  shows  our  salaries  as  executives,  but  when 
we  come  to  make  out  financial  reports  for  our  institutions  we 
omit  that  matter.  I  have  had  a  little  difficulty,  as  an  execu- 
tive officer,  in  getting  from  my  brethren  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  educational  service  a  statement  as  to  the  salaries  paid 
the  members  of  their  professorial  staff ;  and  sometimes,  when 
I  have  received  a  reply,  it  has  come  with  a  very  urgent  request 
that  the  information  it  conveyed  be  regarded  as  strictly  con- 
fidential. As  we  are  serving  the  public,  if  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  I  receive  for  my  services  as  executive  of  the 
institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  do  not  know  why  the 
public,  as  taxpayers  supporting  that  institution,  might  not  be 
interested  even  in  knowing  what  we  pay  an  engineer  that 
works  in  our  heating  plant,  or  a  janitor  that  sweeps  out  our 
rooms.  1  do  not  know  why  we  should  hesitate  to  give  that 
information;  and  it  is  information  that  would  be  of  value  to 
me,  because  I  very  frequently  have  some  of  our  employees 
come  to  me  and  say,  "Well,  they  do  so-and-so  at  such-and-such 
an  institution."     "Well,  how  do  you  know  that  they  do  that?" 
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"Well,  that  is  pretty  generally  rumored.''  "Well,  show  me 
some  statistics  somewhere  that  will  convey  that  information." 
I  look  in  vain,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  information  that  we  cannot  get. 
You  cannot  find  what  athletic  work  costs,  in  hardly  any  edu- 
cational institution  here  represented,  or  in  any  of  the  private 
foundations.  You  write  to  the  head  of  an  institution  and  ask, 
"What  does  the  athletic  service  rendered  in  your  institution 
cost  a  year?  How  is  it  paid?  Is  it  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  institution,  or  is  it  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  or 
is  it  paid  by  fees  assessed  against  the  students?" — and  you  will 
wait  a  long  time  before  you  will  get  any  information  upon 
those  subjects  that  is  worth  anything. 

The  President.  I  think  this  is  rather  a  fruitful  subject. 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  other  men  have  some  contributions 
of  experience,  and  so  on,  to  make. 

President  Duniway.  Mr.  President,  1  have  found  in 
recent  years  that  the  subject  is  indeed  an  important  one  in 
our  dealings  with  the  public  schools,  in  endeavoring  to  help 
each  other  with  information.  Take,  for  example,  the  state- 
ment I  have  heard  made  by  a  certain  governor,  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  institution  was  expending  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year  per  student  to  give  instruction  to  those  students.  That 
is  a  fairly  typical  remark  which  may  be  made  by  those  inter- 
ested in  political  life,  who  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  incomes  of  State  Universities.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  you  and  to  me  that  any  such  rough  statement  as  that 
cannot  be  correct,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  institution  has  so  many  thousands  of  dollars 
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total   income,  and  apparently  so  many  students.     Simple  di- 
vision produces  the  result. 

Now,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  if 
we  analyzed  these  statements  of  total  income  in  characteristic 
and  significant  categories.  To  some  extent  we  find  these  in 
the  reports  that  come  to  our  desks.  To  begin  with,  there 
should  be  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  given 
period  for  permanent  improvements,  whether  buildings  or 
grounds,  or  relatively  permanent  apparatus — machinery — that 
is  supposed  to  last  a  good  while.  Then  there  should  be  a  state- 
ment, too,  of  the  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  books, 
considered  as  equipment  of  the  library,  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent character,  but  purchased  for  the  sake  of  instruction. 

There  should  be  an  analysis  and  a  statement  of  the  salaries 
paid  for  instructional  purposes,  and  along  with  that  the  sal- 
aries paid  for  administrative  purposes.  Again  the  salaries 
paid  for  services  not  directly  instructional  in  character 
such  as  the  work  of  janitors,  gardeners,  and  the  whole  long  list 
of  that  kind. 

There  should  also  be — and  it  is  growing  to  be  a  matter  of 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  our  State  Universities — a 
separate  category  of  the  cost  of  services  rendered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  who  are  not  registered  as  students  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  work  of  the  extension  departments,  in  all  their 
phases,  should  receive  a  separate  treatment,  in  order  that  the 
facts  may  be  put  clearly  before  the  public. 

I  trust  you  will  see  that  the  one  point  I  am  making  in  this 
contribution  to  the  discussion  is  the  importance  of  sufficiently 
analyzing  and  making  clear  the  figures,  so  that  the  public,  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  support  of  our  institutions  will 
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understand  the  nature  of  our  expenditures.  I  believe  that  can 
easily  be  done  for  those  who  will  read ;  and,  after  all,  those 
are  the  only  people  we  need  to  consider. 

The  President.    Is  there  further  discussion? 

President  Hughes.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  add  one 
word  ? 

The  President.    Yes. 

President  Hughes.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students,  I  had  in  mind  institutions  like  the 
University  of  New  York,  which  has  a  great  many  students  tak- 
ing a  single  course — doing  a  wonderful  work,  but  having  a 
large  proportion  of  students  who  are  not  really  taking  a  full 
college  course.  To  count  those  as  single  students  would  give 
an  unduly  large  enrollment.  I  realize  that  the  statistics  sug- 
gested are  somewhat  difficult  to  secure,  and  that  they  do  not 
begin  to  tell  the  whole  story ;  but  I  believe  that  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  institutions  would  make  public  a  few  fundamental  fig- 
ures it  would  give  criteria  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  all 
institutions  in  studying  their  own  effi,ciency. 

Dean  Birge.  Does  your  full  professor  give  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction? 

President  Ellis.  No,  not  the  same  hours.  The  rule  is 
from  about  thirteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  week  of  actual  work 
in  the  classroom. 

Dean  Birge.     And  your  instructor? 

President  Ellis.    About  the  same. 

Dean  Birge.  As  soon  as  your  departments  get  large 
enough  to  demand  any  considerable  amount  of  supervision 
from  the  man  in  charge,  he  has  to  be  relieved  of  a  certain 
amount  of  that. 
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President  Ellis.  I  could  not  g-et  those  statistics  in  your 
institution,  but  in  an  institution  like  mine  I  can  get  them  ex- 
actly. 

Dean  Birge.  But  if  I  gave  them,  yours  and  mine  would 
be  estimated  on  a  different  basis. 

President  Ellis.    A  different  basis  entirely. 

Dean  Birge.    That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

President  Ellis.  I  would  like  to  add  just  one  word  in 
regard  to  the  enrollment  of  students.  There  is  nothing  more 
deceptive  than  to  look  at  catalogue  statements  regarding  that 
matter.  We  have  at  our  institution  made  this  rule  by  the 
faculty,  that  a  student  will  be  enrolled  but  once  in  a  year. 
That  avoids  duplication.  The  student  when  he  registers  must 
give  a  clear  statement  of  the  course  he  is  to  take,  and  he  is 
either  a  regular  or  an  irregular ;  and  whatever  his  registration, 
he  is  classified  once  and  but  once.  That  action  grew  out  of  a 
very  just  criticism  of  our  institution  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  seen  that  we  would  have  3,000  students  enrolled,  while  in 
fact  we  had  but  1,800  different  persons  registered  during  the 
whole  year,  the  other  1,200  being  made  up  of  duplications. 
Now  we  avoid  that  absolutely. 

But  here  is  another  thing  which,  if  you  look  at  our 
report  would  be  misleading  if  you  did  not  look  a  little  farther. 
The  total  enrollment  for  last  year  was  2,037  students.  Now 
we  haven't  any  2,037  students  at  Ohio  University,  and  never 
have  had.  We  do  have  that  many  different  persons  who  en- 
roll there  for  educational  work  during  the  college  year;  but 
the  way  we  do  that,  if  you  will  look  at  our  catalogue,  is  this: 
First  semester,  so  much ;  second  semester,  so  much ,  summer 
school,  so  much.    You  can  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  about 
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what  our  average  enrollment  would  be,  and  you  would  find  it 
would  be  somewhere  between  900  and  1,000  a  year.  The  2,- 
037  is  entirely  misleading. 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  President,  would  the  Association  wish 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  matter  of  reporting  the  number 
of  students,  to  get  a  uniform  method  in  our  catalogues?  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  one  matter  in  which  we  could  expect 
a  report. 

The  President.  It  is  open  to  the  ^Association  to  entertain 
a  motion  of  the  sense  that  you  have  mentioned. 

Dean  Birge.  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  with 
President  Hughes  as  chairman,  which  shall  report  on  a  method 
of  introducing  comparable  statistics  into  the  university  cata- 
logues with  respect  to  the  number  of  students  and  the  number 
of  full-time  members  of  the  faculty.  I  propose  to  limit  the  work 
of  the  committee  at  present,  because  here  seems  to  be  some- 
thing on  which  an  agreement  could  be  readily  reached. 

Doctor  Patterson.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.     Is  there  a  discussion  of  the  motion? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  I  simply  want 
to  ask  a  question.  Could  not  this  committee  include  some 
other  thing?  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  great  trouble  in 
making  any  kind  of  comparison  between  institutions.  Now, 
state  institutions,  supported  by  taxation,  serving  the  people, 
being  public,  ought  not,  and  as  a  rule  do  not.  hesitate  to  make 
any  reasonable  kind  of  report  to  the  public.  Might  not  that 
committee — I  simply  make  the  suggestion — be  instructed  to 
take  up  the  whole  problem  of  statistics  of  state  supported  in- 
stitutions, that  is,  of  state  universities :  and  other  cooperative 
committees  might  be  appointed  in  regard  to  other  state  sup- 
ported institutions.     Could  that  be  done? 
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The  President.  1  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  could 
be  done.     That  is  up  to  the  Association. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Tf  it  could,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
result,  in  a  few  years,  in  getting  much  fuller  and  more  intelli- 
gent information  in  regard  to  a  great  many  things,  that  would 
help  the  individual  colleges. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if 
Dean  Birge  would  not  be  willing  to  include  in  his  motion  the 
amendment  suggested  by  Dr.  Claxton. 

Dean  Birge.     I  am  quite  ready  to  include  it. 

The  President.  It  is  moved,  then,  that  a  Committee  on 
University  Statistics  be  appointed. 

Dean  Birge.  Is  that  intended  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee ? 

The  President.  Xo  ;  to  report  next  year.  That  motion 
is  seconded.     Is  there  anv  discussion? 

(The  question  was  taken  up,  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
to). 

The  President.  Does  any  one  else  desire  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  this  paper?  (after  a  pause). 
If  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the  house,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this. 

We  have  just  been  through  this  trouble  at  Illinois,  and 
it  is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  proposition.  The  more  I 
study  the  reports  of  colleges  and  universities,  beginning  with 
those  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Chicago  University, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  every  other,  the  more  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  good  old  doctrine  of  the  classification  of 
liars,  which  you  remember  having  heard  many  times :  "Liars, 
blankety-blank  liars,  and  statisticians."     I  think  I  would  put 
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educational  statisticians  in  still  a  fourth  class.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  out  of  our  reports  any  basis  of  comparison,  and 
we  are  all  reaching  forward  now  to  try  to  attain  that.  We 
are  just  publishing  the  first  report  of  this  kind  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  It  is  rather  an  elaborate  report.  It 
has  just  come  from  the  press,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  every 
member  of  this  Association.  I  should  be  ver}^  gl^-d  to  know 
what  you  think  of  it,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to 
me ;  what  questions  it  answers  that  you  had  asked  before, 
and  what  questions  it  does  not  answer  in  regard  to  the  finances 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  which  you  would  like  to  have 
answered.  But  now  take  such  a  proposition  as  the  value  of 
books.  Some  one  said,  "Why,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  books."  Now,  that  shows  that  whoever 
made  that  statement  had  never  actually  gone  into  the  business 
of  estimating  the  value  of  a  university  library.  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Education  adopted  a  principle  of 
counting  a  book  worth  about  a  dollar  and  putting  it  in  at  that 
rate,  so  that  when  they  returned  it,  every  book  was  worth  a 
dollar  in  the  collection  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Har- 
vard University,  of  course,  makes  no  report  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  much  more  sensible  method.  In  other  words, 
museums  and  libraries,  it  seems  to  me,  are  almost  beyond  reach 
of  any  reasonable  calculation  as  to  value.  If  you  have  any 
rare  books  in  the  collection,  of  course  they  are  oftentimes 
beyond  value.  Their  value  changes  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  like  a  rare  painting.  You  put  up 
a  rare  book  for  sale,  and  it  may  sell  at  one  time  for  $5,000, 
another  time  for  $25,000,  and  another  time  for  $500,000;  and 
if  you  have  a  large  collection  of  books  that  are  difficult  to 
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sup])ly,  you  find  something  of  the  same  thing.  For  instance, 
I  happened  to  notice  the  other  day,  in  our  library  of  trans- 
portation, a  complete  collection,  lacking  one  vohnne,  of  the 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  am  informed  that 
wc  have  the  most  com])lete  collection  in  the  country — more 
complete,  even,  than  that  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
road  himself.  He  tried  to  l)uy  our  collection  ;  ofifered  a  fabu- 
lous sum  for  it.  It  cost  us  altogether  about  $15  to  get  that 
collection  together.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  price  shall  we  put 
upon   it  ? 

\\'ell.  I  argued  in  our  Senate  Committee  on  Valuations 
and  Inventory  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  value  the 
library  at  all ;  that  w-e  should  state  simply  how  many  bound 
volumes,  how  many  pamphlets,  etc.,  it  contained,  make  some 
classification  and  give  a  statement  in  regard  to  them ;  but  our 
Comptroller,  who  represents  the  modern  ideas  of  efficiency 
and  having  everything  figured  up  on  some  basis  or  other  in 
a  money  column,  insisted  that  that  would  not  satisfy  the  state 
auditor,  and  we  had  to  put  some  kind  of  valuation  upon  it. 
He  finally  agreed  that  one  dollar  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  bookkeeping  for  a  collection  of  250,000 
volumes.  Well,  they  finally  decided  to  put  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  this  library  since  it  became 
really  a  universitv  library  about  fifteen  years  ago;  and  the 
value  of  our  library  appearing  in  tliis  report  which  you  will 
receive  is  put  down  as  the  actual  cost — the  actual  expenditure 
of  money  on  the  part  of  the  library  officials  for  the  purchase 
and  binding  of  books  since  1897,  reduced  by  3  per  cent,  de- 
preciation allowance  beginning  with  1897.  Now,  that  will 
give  a  valuation  for  that  library  which  some  people  will  think 
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is  only  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  other  people  will 
think  it  is  twice  as  much. 

The  Comptroller  and  business  men  started  out  with  the 
valuation  of  the  plant.  Now,  w^e  have  got  an  old  building. 
The  old  university  building  cost  $75,000  when  it  was  built, 
and  we  have  used  it  now  for  forty  years ;  and  from  all  present 
indications  we  shall  use  it  for  forty  years  more.  The  Comp- 
troller, in  estimating  the  value  of  this  building,  insisted  that 
we  should  take  the  original  cost  and  make  an  allowance  for 
depreciation — which  I  think,  in  the  case  of  that  building,  was 
2  per  cent  per  annum.  Now  he  has  got  that  building  down  to 
$35,000,  the  value  reported  in  our  official  report  which  goes 
to  the  country  next  week.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  we  could  not 
duplicate  that  building  today  for  $250,000.  We  are  getting 
all  the  use  out  of  that  building  that  we  could  get  out  of  a 
building  that  would  cost  us  $250,000;  and  from  all  present 
indications,  by  an  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  sum  for  repairs, 
it  will  serve  us  for  twenty-five  years  to  come.  Now,  pretty 
soon  that  building  is  going  to  be  written  off  on  our  accounts  as 
worth  nothing;  and  yet  we  shall  be  using  it  full  blast,  with 
fifteen  hundred   students  in  it  every  day. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  some  of  these  things  are  rather  ab- 
surd, and  they  are  particularly  absurd  unless  we  can  all  get 
together  upon  some  common  basis.  If  we  accept  as  the  value 
of  a  building  today  the  original  cost  less  a  2  per  cent  depre- 
ciation, and  so  gradually  write  it  off,  even  though  we  are 
using  the  building  we  should  have  absolutely  no  common 
standard  of  comparison.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have 
found  no  two  institutions  that  have  a  common  basis  of  com- 
parison in  these  simple  financial  things,  let  alone  this  difficult 
question  of  instruction. 
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I  presume  I  have  the  same  difficulty  that  some  of  my 
colleas^ues  here  have,  in  heing-  the  executive  officer  of  an  in- 
stitution in  which  there  are  many  departments.  Our  agri- 
cultural friends  in  a  .qreat  institution  like  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  are,  if  anything-,  the  most  omnivorous  de- 
partment that  we  have.  They  have  devised  schemes  for  get- 
ting- a  larger  share  of  the  total  fund,  by  all  sorts  of  reckon- 
ing and  computation,  than  any  other  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  are  much  more  skillful  than  the  Engineering 
or  the  Commerce  department  of  the  University.  We  have 
been  trxing.  therefore,  to  find  out  something  about  what  it 
costs  for  Agriculture ;  what  proportion  of  our  funds  go  into 
Agriculture  today;  and  the  Comptroller  said,  after  w^e  went 
over  this  and  thrashed  it  out  for  three  months,  meeting  nearly 
every  week,  "Why,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  tell  what  you 
are  spending  for  Agriculture.  Of  course  you  know  what 
you  pay  the  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  you  know 
what  you  pay  Professor  So-and-so  ;  but  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  a  large  part  of  its  instructional  course  from  other 
colleges ;  they  are  going  into  other  buildings  for  recitation 
purposes ;  they  use  the  athletic  field  ;  they  use  the  armory ;  and 
it  is  simply,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  make  an  estimate  of  that  sort."  "Of  course,"  he  said, 
"we  can  go  ahead  and  put  in  a  lot  of  arbitraries  and  finally 
give  you  an  estimate,  but  there  will  be  so  many  arbitraries 
in  it  that  it  will  hardly  be  worth  wliilc  making  such  an  es- 
timate at  all." 

Xow,  I  do  not  take  that  gloomy  view.  T  insist  that  if 
we  are  going  to  protect  adequately  the  different  interests  in 
the  University,  in  some  way  we  must  find  a  unit  of  measure- 
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ment  and  a  standard  of  comparison.  But  we  have  not  yet 
found  it  by  any  means.  This  represents  our  first  attempt,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  members  will  give  us  the  advantage 
of  any  criticisms  when  it  comes  to  them. 

Now,  those  are  upon  such  simple  things  as  the  value  of 
plant  and  equipment,  which  some  consider  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  I  claim  that  no  two  institutions  today  adopt  the 
same  principle  or  a  common  standard,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  any  computation  at  all  except  by  taking  arbi- 
traries,  on  which  no  two  people  will  agree. 

The  question  of  enrollment  o£  students,  I  think,  is  a  much 
simpler  proposition.  We  may  agree,  for  instance,  that  we  will 
not  enroll  a  student  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities 
which  compose  this  Association  who  has  not  been  in  actual 
attendance  at  classes  for  a  month  at  least,  or  six  weeks,  or  two 
months.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  rule  is  very  simple. 
The  Registrar  reports  to  the  person  who  prints  the  catalogue 
the  names  of  all  students  who  were  enrolled  for  one  month  or 
more,  for  work  in  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  year ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  regular  students,  for  the  regular  terms, 
no  student  who  comes  in  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  is 
enrolled  at  all.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  University 
record,  except  that  which  is  kept  by  the  Registrar.  Now,  that 
would  be  a  feasible  thing;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  two  of 
us  would  agree  as  to  just  exactly  where  we  should  draw  that 
line ;  whether  we  should  have  an  agreement  about  policies 
or  not. 

D^AN  BiRGE.     Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question? 
The  President.     Certainly. 
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Duan   Birge.     In   the  cost  of  your  library   did  you  in- 
clude the  cost  of  cataloguing? 

Thk  President.  No  ;  we  cut  all  that  out.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  cost  of  actual  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 

Dkax  Birge.  Didn't  you  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  that  ? 

The  PrEsidijnt.  Yes ;  we  had  a  very  violent  difference 
of  opinion.  It  costs  us  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  to 
catalogue  a  book.  We  have  250,000  volumes  in  the  library ; 
therefore  there  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  that  we  wiped  out  and  charged  to  profit  and  loss — did 
not  include  it  at  all.  I  have  been  very — perhaps  too — particu- 
lar about  publishing  notices  that  were  not  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  truth. 

Dean  Birge.  Let  me  ask  another  question :  Did  you 
put  that  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  into  the  value  of 
your  card  catalogue,  say  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  the  card  catalogue  is 
listed  in  the  inventory.  In  other  words,  it  will  appear  on  the 
face  of  it  that  that  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  disap- 
peared like  snow  before  an  April  sun,  nobody  knows  where. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  objection  made  by  the  Comptroller. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
make  one  or  two  suggestions  about  enrollment. 

In  the  first  place,  all  students  pay  some  fee ;  be  it  small  or 
large,  they  pay  a  fee.  Now,  if  they  withdraw  or  are  sus- 
pended, or  leave  for  any  other  reason,  and  their  fees  remain 
in  tlie  treasury  and  are  accounted  for  to  the  state,  those  ac- 
counts must  correspond  to  ])crsons.  In  the  institution  at 
Columbus,    for   example,   the    state    audits    all    our    accounts. 
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and  against  every  student's  name  certain  fees  are  charged ; 
certain  charges  are  made.  If  that  student  withdraws,  and  his 
fees  are  returned — never  in  full,  but  in  part — there  must  be 
some  written  statement  that  goes  on  the  books  to  show  why 
that  student's  name  is  opposite  a  certain  amount  of  fee  or  a 
lesser  amount.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  catalogue  should 
show  the  people  who  pay  fees,  and  you  cannot  very  well 
check  it  up  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  need  to  keep 
that  clearly  before  us,  so  far  as  concerns  a  person's  right  (if 
that  is  the  term  to  use)  to  appear  in  a  catalogue  list.  The 
state,  to  which  we  are  giving  some  attention  this  afternoon, 
insists  upon  auditing  our  accounts.  Now,  the  bursar  or  re- 
ceiving officer  must  have  a  system  of  accounts  that  shows  just 
why  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  received  from  stu- 
dents, and  your  catalogue  of  items  must  correspond  to  that 
total  amount.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  last 
year  to  find  that  every- single  dollar  that  had  been  received 
from  students  was  exactly  accounted  for  under  the  auditor  of 
state's  examination.  Now,  if  students  withdraw  in  two  weeks, 
say,  and  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue,  we  have  got  to  have  a 
private  system  of  some  sort  to  give  the  auditor  of  state  an 
opportunity  to  see  why  these  fees  were  or  were  not  returned. 

The  President.  The  auditor  does  not  use  your  cata- 
logue as  a  means  of  checking  up  your  accounts. 

President  Thompson.  He  uses  all  our  names,  how- 
ever; and  your  catalogue  would  not  tell  the  truth  any  more 
than  it  does  now.  And  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  cata- 
logues ought  to  approximate  the  truth. 

Dean  Birge.  No,  all  we  want  to  do  is  to  tell  the  same 
lie. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If 
not,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  order. 
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The  Rhodes  Trust 

\\'e  have  with  us  this  aftemoon,  as  a  special  guest,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  Mr.  Parkin,  from 
whom  we  heard  last  year  so  pleasantly.  I  am  sure  we  would 
be  fflad  to  hear  from  him  ae:;iin.  You  remember  Mr.  Parkin 
told  US  last  year  many  wholesome  truths.  Perhaps  he  will  go 
on  with  that  same  story  today. 

Doctor  Parkin.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  sutTered  a  little  for  what  you  mention  of  my  last 
year's  talk,  because  after  a  reporter  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
information  from  me.  some  "leaky"  member  of  the  meeting 
said  that  I  had  scored  the  Rhodes  scholars  or  the  reporter 
thought  he  had  said  this  ;  and  it  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
Union,  with  the  result  of  endless  criticisms  of  the  snobbery 
of  fellows  from  Oxford. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Parkin,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
that  did  not  come  from  the  Secretary. 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  It  was  some 
mistake  of  the  reporter.     However,  I  did  not  mind  that. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  value  greatly  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  talk  with  you  again.  The  only  question  is  whether 
it  is  worth  while  or  not. 

Personally,  I  should  say  that  one  of  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  Rhodes's  idea  is  what  I  have  ex- 
perienced myself.  His  great  idea  was  that  the  people  from  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  would  be 
better  for  getting  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other, 
understanding  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  trying  to  gain 
something  from  each  other's  experience.     Well,  all  that  I  can 
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say  is  that,  if  I  am  to  judge  of  his  general  scheme  by  my  own 
experience,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  better  in  my  own 
case  than  what  has  happened  to  me,  in  coming  in  touch  with 
your  American  institutions,  finding  what  you  are  driving  at, 
meeting  you  men  who  are  trying  to  work  things  out,  and  hear- 
ing your  opinions  on  the  great  problems  that  you  are  grappling 
with  on  this  continent ;  and  I  hope  that  from  the  talks  I  have 
had  with  you  here,  and  at  the  different  universities,  you  are 
gaining  a  certain  amount  of  our  experience,  our  problems  and 
our  methods.  It  was  this  great  idea  that  Rhodes  had  in  view, 
of  getting  us  to  understand  each  other  and  gain  from  each 
other's  experience,  and  so  by  means  of  this  to  bring  about 
that  larger  cooperation  between  our  different  nationalities 
vvhich  he  believed  was  a  good  thing  for  the  world.  Oppor- 
tunities such  as  I  have  here  now,  of  communication  with  you, 
prove  to  me  in  my  experience  a  wonderful  illustration  of  what 
he  meant. 

Now  the  question — one  question — is  whether  it  is  worth 
while  for  you  to  discuss  the  problem  of  these  scholarships. 
Just  let  me  say  once  more  what  I  have  said  before,  that  this 
is  a  permanent  endowment ;  that  for  centuries  to  come,  so  far 
as  w'e  can  see,  we  are  always  going  to  have  about  a  hundred 
young  Americans  in  Oxford  :  that  these  so  far  have  come  back, 
with  a  single  exception  out  of  some  hundreds,  into  their  own 
country ;  that  they  are  going  into  your  universities  and  enter- 
ing into  your  public  life  in  many  ways;  that  before  the  men 
are  old  who  are  now  scholars  there  will  be  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  of  these  men  scattered  throughout 
the  Union  ;  that  there  w^ill  probably  not  be  a  college  or  a  univer- 
sity without  them.     I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  thing  worth 
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discussing,  worth  considering,  and  worth  securing  your  best 
help  in  making  it  most  effective. 

Now,  I  have  lately  seen  a  large  number  of  the  American 
ex-Rhodes  scholars — some  at  Harvard,  many  in  New  York, 
at  Yale,  at  Princeton,  and  at  other  centers.  I  have  asked  them 
if  they  knew  of  any  American  scholar  who  regretted  having 
taken  the  scholarship.  They  all  smiled  at  the  idea,  and 
affirmed  that  they  had  never  heard  of  one.  Now,  what  in- 
terests me  chiefly  in  that  opinion  of  theirs  is  this :  that  my 
observation  convinces  me  that  taking  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
does  not  usually  immediately  advance  a  man's  interests.  It  is 
not  because  it  has  made  them  command  more  money  imme- 
diately. It  is  because  they  feel  that  they  have  got  within 
themselves  something  that  they  could  not  have  got  very  well  in 
anv  other  way.  It  is  a  personal  feeling  with  them  of  having 
had  an  advantage  which  they  would  not  have  got  otherwise. 

Now,  that  interests  me  greatly.  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  clear.  Most  of  these  men,  had  they  remained  here, 
would  probably  be  earning  more  money,  holding  higher  posi- 
tion, and  have  what  you  would  call  a  quicker  start  in  life, 
and  vet  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  w^hat  feels  that  he  has 
other  advantages  which  more  than  compensate  for  that. 

Now  the  question  is,  What  is  that  advantage?  Partly,  I 
think,  educational  in  the  technical  sense;  partly  educational  in 
that  broader  sense  which  makes  men  of  wide  view.  First, 
about  the  technical  side  of  education.  There  is  distinctly  a 
great  difference  between  the  method  of  education  in  most  of 
the  universities  of  this  country  and  in  Oxford.  I  have  often 
discussed  this  with  our  students  to  try  to  find  out  what  that 
essentially   was,   and   I   think   I   can   tell  you.     I  have   gone 
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through  the  process  myself  of  going  through  college  on  this 
continent.  The  habit  of  the  Canadian  university,  as  it  is  in 
most  American  universities,  is  to  pursue  a  term's  work,  or  a 
six  months'  work,  have  an  examination,  throw  that  work  aside, 
and  then  begin  next  time  on  a  new  field  of  work.  The  Oxford 
method  is  quite  different.  We  exact  the  Responsions  exam- 
ination, which  corresponds  merely  to  what  you  would  call  "ma- 
triculation." When  a  man  has  been  a  year  in  Oxford,  he  has  an 
examination  which  is  called  Moderations,  which  supplies  a 
further  test  to  see  that  he  has  got  on  a  certain  distance.  Then 
a  man  is  left  to  himself  for  two  years,  ordinarily.  He  has 
to  carry  his  own  work  forward,  and  has  to  be  examined  on  the 
whole  of  that  work,  the  work  of  his  whole  course,  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Usually  he  is  left  almost  free  to  study  as  he 
pleases,  under  the  eye  of  a  tutor  to  advise,  teach — rather,  to 
advise ;  not  to  teach  so  much^ — and  he  is  free  to  attend  lectures 
where  he  wishes ;  but  the  point  is  that  he  has  to  carry  his  work 
through  to  the  end  of  his  course  and  then  be  examined  on  the 
whole.  I  believe  myself  that  that  method  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  stronger  type  of  mind — a  man  who  has  a  greater 
grasp  on  the  whole  of  a  subject — than  is  possible  under  the 
system  under  which  I  myself  was  trained  on  this  continent, 
and  under  which  most  of  the  students  here  are  trained.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  argue  that  it  should  be  applied  here ;  but  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  from  my  inquiries  of  our  American  Rhodes 
scholars,  it  is  the  advantage  which  they  feel  that  they  have 
got — a  greater  mastery  of  their  own  minds  from  having  to 
hold  the  whole  of  their  course  ready  for  examination  at  the 
end  of  that  course. 

There  is  another  point  that  they  feel  very  deeply.     It  is 
this:     Oxford  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  "pass" 
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man  and  the  "honor"  man.     They  do  not  pretend  to  carry  the 
two   classes  of   men   along   together.     At   a   certain    division 
point   (which  I  think  is  perhaps  at  the  time  of  Moderations: 
I  cannot  quite  say;  it  depends  on  circumstances)  a  man  has  to 
decide  whether  he   is  going   in   for   an   honor   school   in   the 
university   or  not.     All   our   Rhodes   scholars,   being   selected 
men.  are  expected  to  take  an  honor  school.     They  are  there- 
fore  in   a   different  class   entirely   from  the   ordinary   under- 
graduate who  is  taking  a  pass  course ;  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  honor  schools  in  Oxford  University  are  quite 
as  severe  in  their  tests  as  any  German  course  which  leads  to 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  Germany.     Many  men  who  are  familiar 
with  both  have  told  me  that ;   T  have  not  tried  the  Gennan 
course  myself,  but  that  is  what  they  say.     The  University  of 
Oxford,   therefore,   draws   that   distinction   between   the   pass 
man  and  the  honor  man,  and  what  our  fellows  feel  is  that  they 
are   subjected   in   the  honor   schools  to  a   far  severer  mental 
test  than  they  are  subjected  to  in  the   American   university, 
and  are  compelled  to  carr\-  that  burden  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  and  are  therefore  given  a  greater  grasp  of  their  subject. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  in  trying  to  look  into 
the  question,  that  is  what  gives  these  young  fellows  who  have- 
been  over  there  a  feeling  that  they  have  got  something  which 
is  well  w^orth  having  spent  the  three  years  in  getting.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  is  the  universal  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
certainly  of  all  the  best  men — those  who  have  accomplished 
most. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  while  the  majority  of  men  who 
come  to  us  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Germany,  are  men  who  have  already 
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taken  degrees,  we  have  not  yet  had  one  man  come  to  Oxford 
out  of  several  hundreds  who  has  not  had  to  work  hard  to  take 
a  "first  class"  in  the  honor  schools  of  Oxford,  or  other  high 
college  distinction.  Now,  that  must  mean  that  the  standard 
of  acquirement  is  higher  in  those  honor  schools  than  what  the 
students  are  accustomed  to.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Oxford 
is  that  our  Rhodes  scholars  are  splendid  material,  but  have 
not  had  the  grounding  which  gives  them  what  Oxford  con- 
ceives to  be  the  highest  intellectual  training. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  for 
you,  who  represent  the  universities  of  this  country,  to  send  the 
best  men  that  you  possibly  can  to  assimilate  the  educational 
ideas  which  Oxford  has  to  divide  with  you.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  in  any  country  there  is  a  very  considerable  danger  of  what 
in  raising  stock  is  called  "in-breeding."  I  believe  that  you 
want  to  exchange  with  other  centers  of  thought  and  education, 
and  that  this  makes  for  the  good  of  each.  I  would  myself 
be  greatly  delighted  if  I  could  get  some  scholarships  by  which 
men  could  be  sent  over  from  England  to  this  countr>' ;  and 
having  been  the  other  day  at  the  opening  of  the  new  graduate 
school  at  Princeton,  that  wonderful  bit  of  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  there  in  the  creation  of  a  great  home  of 
learning,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  when  I  go  back  to  England 
to  see  if  some  scholarships  cannot  be  established  which  will 
send  young  men  over  here  where  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  your  social  system,  your  system  of  govern- 
ment, your  economics,  municipal  government,  and  other  large 
questions  which  would  do  them  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  good. 

I  have  said  that  this  endowment  is  a  permanent  one,  and 
that  for  generations  to  come  we  expect  to  have  a  steady  stream 
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of  your  young  men  coming-  there ;  and  it  is  on  that  ground 
that  I  appeal  to  you  to  assist  me,  as  I  did  last  year,  in  trying 
to  make  this  scholarship  system  most  effective.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  state  universities 
can  give  more  assistance  in  that  way,  and  can  better  establish 
the  standard  and  encourage  the  competition  for  these  scholar- 
ships, than  anybody  else. 

I  mentioned  last  year  several  things  which  interfered  with 
the  successful  working  of  our  scheme.  (I  am  thinking  things 
out  just  as  I  go  along,  so  that  you  must  be  a  little  patient  with 
me).     I  think  it  is  worth  while  stating  them  once  more. 

In  the  first  place,  what  surprises  me  greatly  is  that 
throughout  this  country  a  scholarship  is  looked  upon  largely 
as  a  matter  of  charity.  I  would  say  that  in  England  a  scholar- 
ship is  looked  upon  almost  entirely  as  a  matter  of  honor.  The 
sons  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  alike  compete  keenly  for 
these  scholarships.  When  in  England  a  man  becomes  a  prime 
minister,  a  cabinet  minister,  a  chief  justice,  or  is  called  to  any 
great  position,  you  invariably  see  the  list  of  his  university 
honors,  the  scholarships  which  he  has  taken  through  school 
and  college,  published  at  the  time.  Whenever  a  young  man 
there  begins  to  win  the  greater  scholarships  of  the  universities, 
it  is  heralded  everywhere  as  the  beginnings  of  a  distinguished 
career.  In  contrast  with  this,  I  heard  the  other  day,  at  one 
of  vour  ])rincipal  universities,  of  where  a  young  man  took  a 
scholarship — I  think  it  was  $300  a  year — and  because  he  held 
it,  his  parents  being  pretty  well-to-do,  he  was  sent  to  Coventry 
throughout  his  college  course.  The  most  distinguished  men 
that  we  have  in  England  have  often  won  their  way  to  distinc- 
tion largely  by  the  help  of  the  college  scholarships  which  they 
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gained.  I  am  sure  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  country 
will  know  that.  I  could  g'ive  you  a  dozen  illustrations  from 
the  list  of  our  prominent  men. 

Now,  I  go  on  to  say  that  that  is  one  thing-  I  find  which 
hinders  the  effectiveness  of  our  Rhodes  scholarships — the 
idea  that  no  one  should  try  for  them  unless  he  is  some  strug- 
gling fellow  who  has  no  other  means  with  which  to  get  his 
education.  That  must  be  overcome  if  the  scholarships  are  to 
have  their  highest  effect.  I  used  the  argument  last  year,  and 
I  repeat  it  again,  that  as  your  young  men,  when  they  go  to 
Oxford,  are  thrown  into  a  great  body  of  students  who  prob- 
ably have  had  more  social  and  other  advantages  than  any  other 
single  community  of  young  men  in  the  world,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  you  should  have  a  proportion  of  these  men,  not 
only  the  strong  struggling  men,  but  the  men  who  have  become 
strong  without  too  great  a  struggle,  but  from  dint  of  power, 
having  an  equal  chance  with  the  others  to  go  and  represent 
America  there.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition ;  I  am  only 
thinking,  when  I  say  this,  of  having  America  represented  in 
the  most  favorable  way  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

That  is  one  difficulty.  Here  is  another.  There  is  not 
one  of  you  who  does  not  recognize  another  difficulty — I  think 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  we  have,  and  I  think  perhaps  you 
presidents  of  state  universities  feel  this  most — the  tendency 
to  pass  the  scholarships  around  from  one  institution  to  another. 
I  had  an  old  friend  from  the  West  come  in  to  see  me  the  other 
day,  at  my  office  in  London,  and  he  said,  "You  are  asking 
almost  more  than  human  nature  can  stand,  in  our  country,  to 
say  that  you  shall  always  pick  out  the  best  men,  without 
reference  to  institutions  and  on  merit  alone."     More,  I  think 
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he  meant,  than  American  human  nature  will  stand.  You  know- 
that  in  politics  there  is  a  tendency  here  to  pass  a  good  thing" 
around.  Now.  how  to  meet  that  I  cannot  say.  You  will  have 
to  help  me.  Often  it  comes  from  a  very  generous  spirit.  A 
state  university,  for  instance,  draws  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  state.  There  are  four  or  five  struggling 
institutions,  with  a  far  smaller  number  of  scholars  attending 
them,  in  the  same  state.  You  are  told,  I  know,  "It  is  not  fair 
for  you  to  take  these  scholarships  all  the  time ;  you  ought  to 
give  us  a  chance."  Now,  how  shall  you  get  rid  of  that  diffi- 
culty? I  sometimes  think  that  the  scholarships  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  made  more  competitive ;  that  is,  that  we  shall  have 
to  have  a  real  examination  which  tests  the  men  comparatively. 
Hitherto  I  have  always  felt  that  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
committees  of  selection  themselves.  Mr.  Rhodes  put  diiTerent 
conditions  on  this  selection — a  man's  character,  fitness  for 
athletic  sports,  and  other  things,  as  well  as  intellectual  excel- 
lence. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  committees  of  selection 
ought  to  take  some  means  to  assure  themselves — to  satisfy 
their  own  judgment,  I  will  put  it — as  to  which  are  the  ablest 
men  before  them,  coming  as  they  do  from  diiiferent  institutions. 
A  learned  judge  from  the  West  came  to  see  me  a  little  while 
ago,  and  asked  me  what  they  could  do  to  secure  the  selection 
of  the  strongest  man  w'here  all  seemed  fairly  equal.  "Well," 
I  said,  "if  a  group  of  such  young  fellows  came  before  Ox- 
ford examiners,  they  would  probably  ask  them  all  to  write 
an  essay — give  them  a  couple  of  hours  to  put  down  their 
thoughts  on  some  question,  as  a  test  of  ability.  That  is  the 
favorite  Oxford  way  of  deciding  a  man's  excellence.  Thev 
want  to  get  an  idea  whether  the  man  is  a  man  of  power.     One 
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of  the  leading  tutors  of  Balliol  said  to  me  a  while  ago  that 
they  never  decided  their  scholarships  on  what  a  man  did  not 
know,  could  not  do,  but  always  on  the  best  that  he  could  do. 
You  see  the  difference.  The  point  is  to  catch  the  man  of 
power  in  some  direction,  and  then  believe  that  he  will  turn  out 
the  best  in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  thought. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  one  of  these  committees  of  selection, 
and  were  in  doubt,  I  certainly-  think  I  would  (if  the  time  could 
be  found)  take  means  to  satisfy  my  own  judgment.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  because  the  institutions  from  which  the  men 
come  are  so  different  in  their  standing  and  in  their  demands 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  from  the  mere  college  record  to 
judge  of  a  man's  ability.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether 
you  can  easily  apply  such  tests. 

Now,  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  the  scholarships  are  a 
charity,  the  best  thing  that  I  know  is  to  instil  into  the  men's 
minds  the  thought  that  they  represent  a  great  idea.  Rhodes 
had  a  very  great  idea  in  his  mind,  and  the  scholarships  lose 
much  of  their  influence  if  the  scholars  fail  to  catch  some  of  its 
inspiration. 

You  will  have  here  throughout  the  United  States,  as  I 
said,  within  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  perhaps  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  young  men  who  have  come  into  the  most 
intimate  association  for  three  years  with  British  types  of 
character  and  British  types  of  mind.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
does  both  sides  good.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  progress  of 
our  history  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  that  we 
should  understand  each  other.  Personally  I  believe  that  some- 
thing like  an  entente  between  the  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  probably  the  most  important  political  develop- 
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nient  tliat  the  w  orld  can  look  forward  to :  the  one  that  will 
most  tend  towards  the  peace  and  good  of  the  world.     I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  full  understanding-  of  each  other  in  all 
international  matters  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  the  inter- 
course which  is  now  taking  place  in  that  great  center  where 
fellows  come  together  from  all  the  great  colonies  and  America 
and  Germany  to  meet  the  young  men  of  England,  who  are 
largely  the  men  who  are  going  to  rule  England  in  the  next 
generation.     That  is  much  more  true,  of  course,  in  England 
than  you  can  ever  say  of  any  body  of  young  men  here.     But 
there  is  a  process  going  on  in  Oxford  to  an  extent  which  per- 
haps   you    would    not    suspect — a    unifying    process    for    the 
United  States.     I  think  I  referred  to  that  last  year.     You  see 
your  Southerner,  your  Xortherner.  your  man  from  the  East 
and  the  West  sitting  down  in  neutral  ground  and  discussing 
the  great  questions  of  this  country:  just  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  the  Dutchman   and   Englishman   fom   South   Africa 
sitting-  down  side  bv   side,  often   as   the  greatest  friends,   in 
Oxford,  discussing  the  questions  of  that  country.     And  what 
is  true  between  each  country  is  true  between  them  all:  and 
unless  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  great  idea  that  is  being 
worked  out.  and  that  we  want  to  get  the  very  best  means  to 
work  it  out.  we  will  never  make  of  our  scholarship  system  all 
we  ought  to.     I  am  very  anxious  that  the  .Ajnerican  people 
generally  should  feel  that  the  ninety-five  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford  are  the  most  representative  body  of  young  people  in 
England  today.     When  President  Wilson  was  elected  a  while 
ago.  I  wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and  in  doing  so  I  said  to  him, 
"You  are  going  to  name  an  ambassador  one  of  these  days, 
and  a  word  from  you  will  go  further  than  anything  else  to 
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make  it  certain  that  your  hundred  youngs  Americans  in  England 
should  always  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  there  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity,  and  that  they  are  recognized  as  such" ;  and 
I  am  delighted  to  see,  from  the  telegrams  about  ten  days  ago, 
that  Mr.  Page,  your  new  ambassador,  has  already  gone  down 
to  Oxford  for  the  special  purpose  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
the  Oxford  Rhodes  scholars,  thus  distinctly  recognizing  them 
as  a  body  of  representative  Americans. 

Now,  another  very  interesting  thing  that  has  come  out 
of  our  scholarships.  When  I  went  back  the  last  time  that  I 
was  here,  I  was  full  of  an  idea.  I  thought  that  the  natural 
corollary  of  our  Rhodes  scholarships  would  be  to  have  a  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  Oxford,  endowed,  if  you  like, 
from  America,  but  being  there  as  an  exponent  of  American 
history.  To  my  surprise,  when  I  got  to  the  other  side  I  found 
that  my  Oxford  friends  had  been  thinking  of  the  same  thing ; 
that  they  had  already  arranged  a  fund  by  which  they  should 
have  a  professor  of  American  history  brought  over,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes,  of  Boston,  I  think,  was  over  there  last  year  delivering 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  American  history.  This  year 
another  American  professor.  Dr.  Adams,  has  been  over  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  felt  that  to  have  some  first  class  man  from 
your  universities  in  Oxford  every  year,  or  for  a  series  of  two 
or  three  years,  would  have  two  or  three  good  effects.  It 
would  have  American  history  taught  under  the  critical  eye  of 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  and  teach  historic  truth. 
In  the  next  place,  it  gave  the  American  students  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  of 
their  own  country ;  and  again  it  brought  a  representative 
American  universitv  man  there  to  studv  conditions  and  report 
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them  back  to  this  country,  the  conditions  under  which  our 
Rhodes  scliolars  were  piu'suing  their  studies.  I  hope  that  now 
this  arrang-ement  is  becoming-  an  estabHshed  thing.  Great 
good  may  come  of  it.  Still  I  would  like  to  see  this  lecture- 
ship endowed  by  .\mericans  themselves. 

1  am  almost  tempted  to  stop  here  for  one  instant  and 
speak  about  one  point  in  the  teaching  of  American  history. 
I  was  asked  at  Boston  the  other  night  to  address  a  large  club 
on  the  ideals  and  responsibilities  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
and  under  the  very  shadow  of  Bunker  Tlill  T  ventured  to  say 
that  there  was  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
Revolution  had  been  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people.  I  ventured  on  only  a  single  illustration  of  my  mean- 
ing. I  said.  "You  revolted  in  1776."  Fifty-seven  years  later, 
in  1833,  Eng"land  had  to  wipe  slavery  off  its  slate  in  all  her 
dominions.  She  did  it  at  a  cost  of  thirty  millions  sterling', 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  You  waited  thirty-three 
years  longer  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  cost  you  eight  thou- 
sand millions  of  money  and  a  million  of  lives."  And  1  asked 
my  Boston  friends  whether  it  might  not  have  been  cheaper  to 
have  remained  under  the  inspiration  of  the  British  race ; 
whether  they  would  not  have  saved  a  good  deal  in  money  and 
men,  and  been  spared  other  things  in  the  way  of  animosities, 
if  they  had  let  the  influence  of  ^Vilberforce  and  the  group  of 
men  who  worked  with  him  have  their  full  sway.  I  only 
mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  common 
discussion  of  history  from  different  points  of  view  may  have 
its  good  effect. 

Now.  g-entlemen,  all  that   I  want  to  say  further  is  once 
more  to  ask  you  each,  in  your  own  states,  to  do  your  very 
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utmost  to  get  the  scholarships  understood,  and  to  get  the  best 
men  that  we  can.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  those  scholar- 
ships understood  throughout  this  country,  and  I  have  to  rely 
upon  you  men  to  help.  I  have  met  with  the  warmest  co-opera- 
tion ;  I  have  had  the  most  earnest  support ;  and  yet  there  are 
great  difficulties  to  overcome  before  we  make  our  system 
thoroughly  successful.  Let  me  say  that  this  year  has  been 
the  most  successful  year  we  have  ever  had  at  Oxford  with  the 
Rhodes  scholars.  For  the  second  time,  out  of  some  hundreds 
of  American  scholars  who  have  come  to  us,  a  man  from  Oregon 
took  a  first  class  in  literae  humaniores.  A  Harvard  man  took 
it  ten  years  ago,  but  since  then  only  this  man  from  Oregon 
has  secured  it.  In  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  we  took  nearlv 
all  the  first  places.  We  took  ten  first  classes  in  all  this  year  in 
the  honor  schools.  An  American,  for  the  first  time,  was 
president  of  the  Oxford  Union — considered  there  a  marked 
distinction.  He  was  a  scholar  from  Ohio.  Another  won  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse,  which  is  one  of  the  much 
prized  honors  of  Oxford.  Another  took  the  Gladstone  prize, 
two  other  men  law  scholarships,  and  on  the  whole  we  have 
had  the  most  successful  year  we  have  ever  had.  But  the 
standard  could  be  infinitely  raised.  I  could  raise  it  myself. 
If  I  should  change  the  scholarship  from  the  different  single 
states  and  give  it  in  competition  between  all  the  states,  this 
would  raise  the  average  very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that  Rhodes's  idea  will  be  more  thoroughly  fulfilled 
by  reserving  the  scholarship  for  the  different  states  and  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  raise  their  standards,  so  that  the  influence 
will  permeate  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Now,  the  only 
thing  I  can  do  is  once  more  to  ask  you  to  do  the  very  best  you 
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can  to  make  this  scheme  a  success — to  get  your  students  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  it ;  to  make  in  selection  impartial  deci- 
sions ;  to  trv  to  get  your  committees  constituted  so  that  their 
members  do  not  join  them  in  order  to  serve  the  interests  of 
their  own  institution.  l)ut  to  see  that  the  representation  of 
America  at  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world  is  of 
the  very  best.  If  you  do  that,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it — that  these  young  men  who  go  and  get  the 
advantage  of  travel  abroad,  of  studying  other  educational  sys- 
tems, of  seeing  what  other  countries  are  doing,  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  will 
come  back  to  enrich  the  life  of  this  great  republic. 

I  may  say  in  addition  that  there  are  very  few  of  our  men 
who  are  not  dropping  back  into  interesting  and  useful  posi- 
tions, and  many  of  them  will  rapidly  rise  to  distinction  in 
this  country.  The  scheme  is  justifying  itself  and  I  ask  you  to 
give  it  your  earnest  support. 

If  there  is  anything  about  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
that  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  it. 

The  President.  Does  any  member  of  the  Association 
desire  to  ask  Dr.  Parkin  any  questions  ? 

President  Ayres.  jMr.  President,  I  have  taken  a  very 
great  interest  in  this  Rhodes  scholarship  matter  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  Dr.  Parkin  knows,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
here  on  this  floor  something  that  I  might  ask  him  privately  or 
by  correspondence,  but  I  do  it  because  the  same  question  may 
have  arisen  in  some  other  states,  and  therefore  his  answer  may 
be  of  interest  to  this  body. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  Dr.  Parkin,  that  the  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  regulation — because  I  think  that  I  find  it  in 
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the  instructions  coming  out  from  your  office— that  the  different 
universities  must  select  a  scholar  who  comes  up  before  the 
committee  each  year  for  selection.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
these  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  states,  and  that 
when  any  citizen  of  the  state  qualifies,  every  such  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  come  before  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  a  university  ought  to  come  between 
him  and  the  committee  of  selection.  For  example,  if  in  my 
university  today  two  or  three  men  pass  the  examination  in  a 
given  year,  we  begin  at  once — I  am  willing  to  take  the  whole 
blame  on  myself,  or  on  our  institution — we  begin  at  once  to 
speculate  as  to  which  one  of  those  fellows  will  have  the  best 
chance  to  win  out  before  the  committee;  and  in  doing  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  do  an  injustice  often  to  the  other  fellows  that 
have  passed  the  Responsions,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  on 
just  as  good  a  footing — might  be  on  just  as  good  a  footing — ■ 
before  the  committee  as  the  fellow  we  pick  out.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  a  faculty  to  pick  out  a  man  and  be  absolutely  just. 
They  are  likely  to  figure  this  way :  "Well,  now,  here  is  Smith ; 
he  is  22 ;  he  can't  come  up  again,  because  he  would  be  too  old. 
We  will  put  him  up.  And  here  is  Jones" — ^he  may  be  a  very 
much  more  brilliant  fellow,  and  really  more  nearly  the  kind 
of  man  that  Rhodes  wanted — "he  is  only  19;  Jones  can  wait; 
we  will  put  him  up  two  or  three  years  from  now."  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something  unfair  about 
that,  and  I  think  it  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  younger  men. 
I  believe  they  feel  about  like  this:  "Well,  if  I  pass  the  ex- 
amination I  have  got  no  chance  to  be  put  up  now,  compared 
to  the  older  fellow."  If  an  older  fellow  from  any  college 
passes  it,  the  committee  will  send  him  on,  because  they  will 
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hold  the  young  fellow  back ;  and  it  discourages  the  young" 
fellow  from  making  the  etYort  to  pass  the  examination  right 
at  that  time.  And  yet  I  believe,  if  T  understand  what  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  driving  at,  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  have 
the  young  man  go  there,  who  was  impressionable,  as  it  were ; 
who  would  be  able  to  receive  the  influence  and  have  it  come 
into  the  building  of  his  character,  rather  than  have  the  older 
man,  who  is  ])rctty  well  set,  and  who  is  simply  going  there 
and  looking  into  everything  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
perhaps.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  improve- 
ment if  you  would  withdraw  that  restriction  and  let  every  man 
that  has  passed  the  Responsions  examination  have  the  right  to 
come  before  the  committee  of  selection  immediately,  or  re- 
peatedly, as  long  as  he  is  under  the  age  which  you  have  set 
as  the  maximum  age  at  which  he  can  qualify. 

Dr.  Parkin.     Shall  I  answer  that  at  once? 

The  President.     If  you  please. 

Dr.  Parkin.  The  question  which  President  Brown  Ayres 
has  brought  up  is  one  which  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  We  naturally  supposed  at  first  that  as  this  was  one 
of  the  biggest  scholarships  in  the  world,  young  Americans  in 
your  large  universities  and  colleges  would  be  tumbling  over 
each  other  to  get  it,  and  we  thought  the  only  way  to  reduce 
the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  would  be  to  make 
each  college  or  university,  where  there  were  several  in  a  state, 
send  up  one  candidate  selected  by  itself  from  all  who  applied. 
Our  experience,  however,  has  been  entirely  different  from 
what  we  expected,  and  wherever  we  have  been  asked  of  late 
to  do  that — I  know  that  we  have  embodied  it  in  our  Canadian 
regulations,  and  I  thought  it  had  been  embodied  in  our  Ameri- 
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can  ones  too — we  have  said  that  all  who  had  passed  the 
examination  could  present  themselves ;  that  is,  the  college 
could  send  one  man  or  half  a  dozen.  You  understand  what  I 
mean :  we  thought  there  would  be  so  many  that  we  would  have 
to  thin  them  out  by  letting  each  college  use  its  own  first 
judgment  on  the  candidates.  And  there  was  this  further 
reason :  We  wanted  in  some  way  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
fellow  students,  and  we  did  not  see  how  we  could  get  that 
opinion  if  we  did  not  confine  it  to  the  college  itself — the  judg- 
ment as  to  the  candidate  that  went  up  from  a  single  institution. 
You  see  that  point? 

President  Ayres.     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Parkin.  The  next  point  is  this ;  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Should  any  young  man,  whether  he  is  at  a  uni- 
versity or  not,  have  an  opportunity  to  take  that  examination 
and  pass  it?  Now,  we  made  a  regulation  that  every  scholar 
should  have  at  least  two  years  of  university  or  college  life 
in  his  own  country.  The  reason  for  that  was  this:  While  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Rhodes  wished  his  men  to  come  at  an  impres- 
sionable age,  and  therefore  have  their  characters  influenced  by 
their  new  surroundings,  we  were  afraid  that  if  the  man  came 
over  at  too  young  a  stage,  just  fresh  from  school,  his  character 
would  perhaps  be  injured  by  living  three  years  away  from  all 
home  associations  and  connections ;  and  we  felt,  therefore,  that 
we  must  have,  for  a  man  who  was  thus  going  abroad,  to  be 
removed  from  home  altogether  for  three  years,  with  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  his  hands,  a  somewhat  older  and  experienced 
man  than  the  ordinary  undergraduate  of  the  country. 

We  also  felt  (and  I  think  that  this  cannot  be  answered) 
that  a  man  going  to  Oxford  ought  to  have  got  in  touch  with 
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the  university  life  of  his  own  country.  He  should  represent 
America ;  and  we  felt  that  a  boy  coming  from  the  schools,  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  apparently  had  in  his  mind,  could  never  be  so 
much  in  touch  with  his  own  country  and  its  thought  as  he 
would  be  if  he  had  had  a  couple  of  years  at  a  university.  We 
therefore  made  that  condition  that  he  must  have  been  two 
years  at  a  college  or  university.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
get  sufficient  proof  of  a  man's  qualities  unless  he  has  been  for 
a  time  under  the  eye  of  responsible  teachers.  You  cannot 
take  a  man  who  has  not  gone  through  college  and  judge  him 
in  the  same  way  that  you  can  where  you  have  a  staff  of  a 
university  turned  upon  him.     Have  I  made  that  clear? 

President  Ayres.     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Parkin.  Well,  now,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I 
think  that  if  it  is  necessary  I  w^ill  put  it  in  the  regulations,  that 
any  man  who  fulfills  the  condition  of  having  been  two  years 
at  a  university  or  college,  and  has  also  passed  this  examination, 
should  be  free  to  submit  himself  to  the  committee,  and  that 
as  many  as  like  may  present  themselves  from  any  college. 

President  Ayres.  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  great  im- 
provement. 

Dr.  Parkin.  I  think  that  will  be  an  improvement,  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  brought  that  question  up. 

The  Secretary.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Parkin — with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman — whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  committees  in  the  various  states  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  relative  standing  of  these  men  who  have  taken 
the  examinations,  for  their  guidance.  I  think  you  suggested 
that  in  your  remarks  a  while  ago.  It  would  aid  uc  greatly  in 
making  our  appointments  if  we  could  know  the  relative  stand- 
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ing  in  the  examinations  of  these  people.     You  simply  report 
that  "the  following  are  eligible." 

Dr.  Parkin.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  Oxford  does 
not  consider  the  Responsions  examination  worth  counting,  as 
far  as  competition  is  concerned.  The  ordinars^  English  public 
school  boy  usually  takes  it  before  the  end  of  his  school  years. 
I  have  a  boy  that  I  was  sending  over  lately  to  the  military 
college  at  Kingston.  He  was  at  Winchester  College  in  Eng- 
land. After  he  had  taken  his  military  examination  I  sent  him 
in  for  Responsions.  He  was  only  about  17,  and  he  passed  it 
with  no  difficulty  whatever.  This  examination  gives  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  comparison.  What  they  would  say  in  Oxford 
in  reference  to  that  is  that  this  is  merely  a  minimum.  It  is 
the  minimum  on  which  a  man  is  allowed  to  stay  at  Oxford. 
That  is  all  the  test  we  apply,  and  we  have  therefore  to  leave 
it  to  our  committees,  to  judge  of  what  the  man's  whole  college 
course  has  been,  and  his  power  as  a  man.  This  examination 
that  we  give  is  regarded  as  a  boyish  trifle,  almost,  from  the 
English  public  school  point  of  view. 

The  Secretary.  Can  you  hope  then,  to  avoid  this  cour- 
tesy that  is  shown  by  the  larger  institutions  to  the  others  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  unless  we  have  something  to 
guide  us?  We  have  only  to  depend  upon  an  interview  with 
these  students  who  have  passed  the  examinations,  when  they 
present  themselves.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us  at  all  except 
the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  from 
which  these  persons  come.  There  is  no  basis  of  comparison 
at  all. 

Dr.  Parkin.  Well,  the  question  is.  Would  their  relative 
standing  in  taking  this  examination,  which  Oxford  considers 
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a  mere  trifle,  he  worth  while  when  you  must  have  hefore  vou 
the  whole  college  record  of  these  men  over  a  course  which  has 
covered  at  least  two  years,  and  generally  covers  the  whole 
university  course?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  out  of  those 
records  that  you  get  the  material  for  comparing,  rather  than 
out  of  the  results  of  the  Responsions. 

The  Secretary.  But  you  see,  my  dear  Dr.  Parkin,  a 
good  many  of  the  institutions  grade  differently.  They  do  not 
mean  the  same  thing.  We  might  bring  the  records  of  all  the 
students  that  were  candidates  up  to  this  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  might  not  mean  the  same  thing  at  all. 

Dr.  Parkin.  I  quite  feel  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  pointed  out  the  very  crux  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have 
to  meet.  We  could,  of  course,  put  on  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. Instead  of  taking  Responsions,  we  might  add  to  Respon- 
sions, which  Oxford  requires — 'We  g-ive  it  merely  because 
Oxford  requires  it — a  real  competitive  examination,  and  give 
you  the  results  of  it.  The  objection  to  that  is  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  put  on  a  competitive  examination  in  a  countr}^ 
which  gives  optional  studies,  as  you  do  here  in  America,  in 
courses  that  we  know  nothing  about  in  Eng-land.  If  you  want 
to  compare  excellence  in  mathematics,  classics,  science,  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  an 
examination  which  would  test  on  equal  terms  the  power  of  all 
these  different  men.  You  see  what  I  mean.  We  might,  of 
course,  confine  it,  we  will  say,  to  a  certain  range  of  subjects — 
make  that  known  long  beforehand,  and  then  examine  in  that. 
It  would  be  possible. 

Then  you  must  remember  that  in  addition  to  that  Rhodes 
put  on  these  other  qualifications,  and  the  examining  competi- 
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tion  would  only  be  one  item  in  the  whole  story.  We  could 
give  you  the  intellectual  standing-  of  a  man,  but  the  others  have 
got  to  count,  too  ;  and  I  sometimes  have  felt  a  little  afraid,  when 
I  have  thought  of  this  competitive  examination,  that  if  we  sent 
you  in  a  list,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  com- 
mittee to  say  that  other  qualities  overcome  that  intellectual 
excellence.  At  least,  the  man  would  say,  "Well,  I  was  at  the 
head  of  that,  and  should  have  got  the  scholarship." 

The  Secretary.  There  are  other  things  to  be  considered, 
of  course.  We  could  say.  however,  that  that  is  only  the  intel- 
lectual grade. 

Dr.  Parkin.  Yes.  I  think  your  difficulty  would  be  in 
this,  that  the  English  standard  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
to  a  country  where  the  standards  are  so  different.  Do  I  make 
that  clear?  That  examination  would  have  to  be  given  from 
England.  Shall  it  include  mathematics,  science,  modern 
languages,  ancient  languages,  and  so  on?  If  you  apply  the 
examination  at  all  so  as  to  get  the  ablest  men,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  it  fair  to  all.  And  so  we  thought  it  was 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
knew  the  institutions  from  which  the  men  came,  who  could 
judge  of  the  standards  in  each  state,  and  from  what  personal 
acquaintance  they  might  have.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
perfectly  free  to  apply  any  test  you  like.  The  difficulty  about 
that  is  in  getting  together  men  composing  this  committee, 
often  from  a  distance.  Now,  in  Oxford  the  way  they  do  is 
this.  In  one  of  the  great  colleges — All  Souls'  College — they 
appoint  examiners  who  spend  some  days  applying  tests  to 
them  on  which  they  report,  and  then  the  committee,  the  whole 
body  of  Fellows,  meet  together  afterwards  and  consider  this 
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report  before  making  election.  Some  such  plan  as  that  mig-ht 
be  used  by  a  committee  that  could  not  meet  together  for  more 
than  a  short  time ;  before  they  met  they  might  apply  some  tests 
tliat  tlicy  had  thought  of.  You  are  free  to  apply  any  test 
that  you  like,  in  any  way  that  you  like.  What  we  want  you  to 
get  are  men  of  power,  all-round  power,  and  if  you  can  send 
them  to  us  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  big  men  of  them, 
just  as  we  have  made  a  good  many  big  men  out  of  our  univer- 
sity life  there  as  it  has  been  and  is. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  questions? 

President  Ayres.  I  do  not  like  to  occupy  the  floor  so 
much,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  another  thing  to  Dr.  Parkin. 
You  know  he  brought  up  that  matter  last  year,  saying  that  the 
Rhodes  scholars  told  him  that  we  were  not  getting  the  best 
quality  of  men  from  America.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
of  that  since,  and  I  have  been  thinking  in  what  way  we  could 
present  to  our  student  body  the  advantages  of  Oxford.  Now, 
of  course,  we  tell  them  to  read  these  little  books  on  Oxford — 
Dr.  Parkin's  own  book,  of  course,  and  the  Oxford  catalogue, 
and  one  thing  and  another — but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Rhodes 
Trust  could  get  out  a  little  pamphlet  built  on  the  American 
plan ;  for,  as  one  of  my  old  colleagues  used  to  say,  "It  takes  a 
liberal  education  to  understand  a  college  catalogue;"  and  if 
that  is  true  of  an  American  college  catalogue,  it  takes  a  still 
greater  one  for  an  American  to  understand  an  English 
catalogue.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  might  be  gotten 
out  like,  say,  a  little  statement  in  regard  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  that  Dean  Birge  would  get  out  at  Wisconsin,  that 
would  give  a  boy  a  statement  as  to  exactly  what  Oxford  has 
to  offer.     Now,  I  have  found  in  my  efforts  to  interest  my 
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students  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling — rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  course — that  aside  from  that  $1,500  being  a  great  attraction, 
a  boy  could  do  better  by  going  to  Germany  than  by  going  to 
Oxford.  Now  we  want  to  be  able  to  make  the  boy  understand 
that  aside  from  the  $1,500  prize  there  are  opportunities  at 
Oxford  that  are  so  great  as  in  themselves  to  attract  him ;  and 
if  we  could  get  a  statement  of  some  sort,  in  the  form  which 
our  students  are  accustomed  to  consult  in  American  catalogues, 
etc.,  they  would  come  to  learn  about  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  help  if  the  Rhodes  Trust  could  get  out  something  of  that 
sort  and  send  it  out  to  the  committees  in  sufficient  numbers — 
not  a  very  large  number,  but  a  few  to  each  committee — so  that 
we  could  hand  them  to  the  students,  put  them  in  the  libraries, 
or  in  some  way  enable  them  to  learn  something  about  Oxford, 
just  as  they  would  learn  about  Harvard,  just  as  they  would 
learn  about  Wisconsin,  just  as  they  would  learn  about  Illinois, 
if  they  were  thinking  of  going  to  those  schools.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  make  myself  clear  or  not. 

Dr.  Parkin.  Yes,  sir ;  you  do.  Let  me  say  this — that  I 
doubt  if  such  a  statement  could  be  made.  I  often  ask  myself 
what  it  is  that  a  man  gets  from  Oxford.  After  I  had  taken 
my  degree  in  Canada,  I  went  over  to  Oxford  myself.  I  was 
only  there  a  year ;  I  went  for  special  work ;  and  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  was  the  most  fruitful  year  of  my  life.  But  to 
tell  you  why  that  was  so  would  be  ver}^  difficult.  It  is  some- 
thing that  you  cannot  quite  explain.  The  men  live  in  a  college 
together  for  three  years.  It  is  a  combination  of  personal  in- 
fluence of  teachers,  of  study,  reading,  reflection,  social  life  and 
free  discussion,  mixed  with  travel  during  the  holidays.  It  is 
different  from  the  kind  of  life  that  men  live  here,  on  account  of 
the  intimate  companionships,  friendships,  and  social  life  that 
they   enjoy.     They   dine   together,   breakfast   together,   lunch 
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together.  The  tutors  are  in  personal  touch  with  them.  A 
tutor  at  Oxford  would  not  think  he  was  doing  his  duty  unless 
he  had  men  in  to  breakfast  witli  him  frequently,  discussing 
things,  and  getting  acquainted  with  them  socially.  There  is 
a  far  more  intimate  touch  between  the  men  and  their  teachers 
and  between  the  men  themselves  and  each  other  than  we  can 
get  in  this  country  ;  I  can't  tell  why.  And  if  you  were  to  ask 
a  man  like  Gladstone  or  Bryce  or  Goldwin  Smith,  or  a  hundred 
other  such  men,  what  it  was  that  they  got  from  Qxford — and 
thev  all  said  that  it  gave  them  so  much — I  do  not  believe  thev 
could  tell  you.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  happened  to  be  thrown 
among  a  lot  of  young  men  who  have  since  become  very  dis- 
tinguished in  English  life,  among  them  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  part  of  the  good  was  no  doubt  because  of  the 
contact  with  these  men.  At  any  rate,  you  get  in  Oxford  the 
young  men  that  have  had  the  best  influences  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  about  them,  and  I  think  that  that  is  perhaps  the 
inspiring  influence.  I  do  not  think  there  are  greater  teachers 
there,  as  a  rule.  T  think  it  is  in  the  conditions — the  associa- 
tions, the  habjt^  of  living  together  and  the  habit  of  discussing 
all  things  with  an  open  mind,  and  the  inspiration,  perhaps, 
which  comes  from  keen,  close  competition  for  the  highest 
honors  that  college  life  can  give,  under  an  absolutely  impartial 
system. 

Now,  you  couldn't  tell  that  in  a  pamphlet;  but  ask  the 
fellows  who  have  been  there  and  they  will  tell  you.  I  think 
most  of  them  will.  I  cannot  explain  it  further  than  that.  I 
think  a  good  deal  could  be  done,  and  I  will  try  my  best  to 
get  out  some  kind  of  a  pamphlet  which  would  in  a  degree 
deal  with  the  question.     I  think  one  of  the  best  things,  per- 
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haps,  would  be  to  publish  half  a  dozen  of  the  articles  that  the 
young  fellows  have  contributed  to  magazines  after  their  ex- 
perience there.  That  might  do  it,  perhaps ;  because  several 
of  them  have  tried  to  explain  it  to  the  world — one  or  two  of 
our  Canadians  have,  I  know,  in  a  very  interesting-  way.  Two 
or  three  Americans  also  have  done  so.  That  might  do  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  fully  in  any  statement. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  questions? 

President  Kane.  I  think  most  of  the  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  tests  for  selection  have  been  brought  out.  I 
think,  however,  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
appointments,  and  that  comes  from  the  tests  themselves  being 
representative  of  what  we  know  here  as  the  classical  course, 
and  the  impression  it  carries  that  the  endowments  held 
out  are  for  men  who  are  interested  in  the  classical  course. 
The  state  universities  do  not  apply  a  test  that  at  all  corresponds 
to  the  Rhodes  scholarship  test,  and  so  there  you  limit  the 
numbers,  I  should  say,  down  to  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
university  students.  And  then,  with  the  inference  that  they 
make,  m  spite  of  all  explanations,  that  the  training  they 
could  get  at  Oxford  would  correspond  to  that,  you  would  have 
your  numbers  severely  limited — I  should  say  below  a  fifth  of 
the  men  in  all  our  universities.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we 
might  go  further  than  that,  although  that  would  be  a  thing 
on  which  we  could  not  agree  very  w^ell — it  would  be  hard  to 
get  a  basis  of  fact  for  it — that  the  men  prepared  to  take  the 
examination,  that  is,  the  classical  men,  are  hardly  wdiat  we 
think  of  as  the  representative  men  of  our  state  universities 
at  the  present  time. 
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So  I  believe  that  there  we  have  our  severe  limitations ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever  get  a  ver}'  large  number 
of  representative  men  of  universities — say,  the  men  that  are 
ready  to  enter  the  junior  year — to  take  these  tests,  and  men  to 
whom  this  kind  of  education,  as  it  appears  to  them  through 
tlie  tests,  would  appeal  strongly.  I  think  there  is  the  great 
adjustment  that  will  have  to  be  made  before  these  fine  scholar- 
ships, the  finest  conceivable,  will  do  their  full  work  in  this 
countrv.  I  tliink  T  would  express  the  sentiment  common  to 
everv  man  here  in  appreciating  the  great  work  that  is  done 
through  these  scholarships.  For  instance,  on  our  faculty 
already  we  have  three  Rhodes  scholarship  men,  and  we  prize 
verv  highly  the  peculiar  type  of  training  and  the  spirit  which 
they  represent.  It  is  a  fine  element;  we  can  feel  it  on  our 
facultv.  and  I  believe  all  of  our  university  men  feel  the  same 
way  about  it.  But  there  is  an  adjustment  necessary  before  it 
can  reach  the  great  representative  body  of  our  students  in 
state  universities. 

The  President.     Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Dr.  Parkin.  May  I  just  say  one  word  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Kane,  though  I  know  it  is  keeping  you  very  long.  It  is  this : 
I  think,  from  what  President  Kane  has  said,  that  there  is  some- 
thing misleading  in  the  nature  of  that  examination.  After  a 
man  has  ])assed  Responsions,  he  need  never,  for  instance,  look 
at  C/reek  again  at  Oxford.  He  may  choose  the  honor  course 
in  science;  our  men  go  into  science,  theology,  English  liter- 
ature, many  other  subjects,  and  very  few  of  them  take  the 
severe  classical  course.  Now  the  question  for  your  univer- 
sities is  this:     Have  you  or  have  you  not  made  a  mistake  in 
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not  insisting  on  the  door  of  classics  being  open,  because  that 
is  all  that  you  mean  by  such  an  elementan-  examination  as 
Responsions  is?  Is  it  not  a  mistake  in  the  universities  that 
they  do  not  get  the  door  of  classics  at  least  sufficiently  open  to 
assist  a  man  in  all  these  other  studies?  Now,  our  best  scien- 
tific men,  like  Lord  Lister,  and  so  on — Lister  studied  at 
Cambridge — have  all  said  that  a  scientific  man  ought  to  read 
Greek ;  he  ought  to  know  Greek ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  any  educated  man,  in  any  walk  of 
life,  ought  to  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  classics. 
And  I  say  more  than  that.  If  America  expects  to  be  in  the 
front  rank  of  civilization,  as  we  believe  she  ought  to  be,  you 
cannot  drop  classics.  If  the  Greek  mind,  for  instance,  in 
half  a  dozen  different  subjects  reached  heights  and  set  a  stand- 
ard that  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  that  the  human 
intellect  ever  reached—and  you  can  easily  name  half  a  dozen 
subjects:  philosophy,  oratory,  history,  dramatic  poetry,  epic 
poetry,  sculpture,  and  one  or  two  others — then  no  nation  can 
be  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization  if  it  says  it  is  not  going  to 
study  that ;  and  my  personal  opinion  is  that  when  you  have  got 
this  wonderful  plant  for  educational  purposes  constructed  all 
over  America — just  as  in  medieval  times  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  spirit  into  study  produced  a  Renaissance  which 
produced  the  most  wonderful  developments — that  in  your  own 
great  institutions  it  is  a  renewed  touch  with  the  Greek  spirit 
once  again  that  will  create  a  new  Renaissance,  here  in  America, 
and  perhaps  raise  you  to  heights  that  the  Renaissance  never 
reached.  That  is  my  opinion  as  one  who  is  watching  your 
educational  institutions  with  deepest  interest. 

Doctor  Patte:rson.     Mr.  President,  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in   the   Rhodes   Scholarships  since  I   read  the  will 
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of  Cecil  Rhodes  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  more  deeply 
interested  every  time  that  I  come  here  and  hear  Dr.  Parkin  talk 
about  it.  I  believe  that  the  outcome  from  it  is  going  to  be  very 
tangible  in  the  near  future,  and  tliat  it  will  be  productive  of 
great  results — results  greater,  possibly,  than  we  are  able  to 
anticipate  today.  And  yet  I  think  that  we  are  a  little  prema- 
ture in  our  expectation  of  results,  and  that  we  are  a  little  too 
impatient.  Xow,  it  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
these  Rhodes  scholarships  have  been  established ;  is  it  ? 

Doctor  Parkin.     Xo  ;  about  ten  or  eleven. 

Doctor  Patterson.  Ten  or  eleven  years.  Well,  that 
splendid,  that  stupendous  benefaction  has  been  addressed 
to  about  a  hundred  millions  of  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  exclusive  of  the  Canadians.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  ''a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump ;"  but 
this  luni])  is  very  big,  and  relatively  the  leaven  is  small.  The 
benefaction  is  a  stupendous  one  when  taken  absolutely  and  in 
itself,  but  relatively  it  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time — longer,  perhaps,  than  we  thought — for 
this  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

What  I  mean  is  this :  that  among  these  hundred  millions 
of  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  that  have  ever  heard  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Doctor  Parkin.     That  is  so. 

Doctor  Patterson.  And  that  means  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  many  influences 
that  are  at  work  now  and  are  operating  in  order  to  produce  the 
results  that  Rhodes  anticipated  in  the  foundation  of  these 
scholarships,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  great 
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branches  of  the  English-speaking-  stock  and  making  them  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other ;  bringing  them  into  such  re- 
lations that  they  will  understand  each  other  better,  and  that 
they  will  appreciate  their  common  kinship  and  their  common 
blood.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  influences  that  are  at 
work.  There  are  commercial  influences  that  are  at  work 
unifying  the  two  branches.  There  are  social  relations  that 
are  at  work  bringing  together  the  two  branches.  Why,  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  w^as  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  an 
American-born  man  to  marry  an  English  woman,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and  now  there  are  dozens  and  scores  and  hundreds  of 
these  marriages  that  are  taking  place  every  year,  and  they  are 
bringing  the  ideas  that  exist  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  into 
a  common  measure  and  into  a  common  stock.  The  commercial 
influences  existing  between  the  two  countries  now  are  of  such 
vast  importance  that  they  could  not  have  been  anticipated  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  are  growing  year  by  year, 
and  they  are  becoming  stronger  year  by  year ;  and  they  are 
making  the  possibility  of  a  difference  of  opinion  that  would 
result  in  bloodshed  less  and  less  every  year — a  vanishing 
quantity.  And  notwithstanding  the  bad  feeling  that  exists 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  against  the  mother  country,  these 
influences  are  rapidly  disappearing ;  they  are  being  eliminated 
by  the  greater  influences  that  are  at  work. 

yiy  impression  is — and  I  have  been  a  pretty  constant 
reader  of  English  newspapers  for  the  last  forty  years — my 
impression  is  that  there  is  a  much  stronger  desire  upon  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  the  ruling  classes, 
the  governing  classes,  the  moneyed  classes,  to  cultivate  friend- 
Iv   and   fraternal   relations   with   this   country,   than   there   is 
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upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  cultivate  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  people  on  the  other  side.     Am  I  correct? 

Doctor  Parkin.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  it  as  strong 
as  that. 

Doctor  P.\tterson.  I  may  be  and  I  may  not  be.  But 
I  see  influences  at  work  that  indicate  very  clearly  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  upon  the  other  side  of  the  -Atlantic  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  people  in 
America.  Take  the  present  year,  the  centenary  of  peace,  and 
I  read  that  a  committee  has  been  formed  in  England  to  obtain 
subscriptions  amounting  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  buy  the  old  ancestral  home  of  the 
Washingtons,  Sulgrave  Manor,  coming  down  from  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  an  unbroken  succession,  until  the 
ancestors  of  Washington,  John  and  his  brother  Lawrence, 
about  three  generations  preceding  Washington's  birth,  came 
to  this  country.  The  estate  was  then  alienated,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  others  who  had  no  affiliations  or  relations  with 
the  Washingtons  at  all.  Now  the  intention  is  to  buy  that 
estate  and  to  give  it  virtually  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  Mecca  to  which  all  patriotic  Americans  may  go  and  feel 
at  home  when  they  go  to  the  mother  country.* 

Another  proposition  is  to  place  a  statue  of  George 
Washington  in  Westminster  Hall.  Another  proposition,  to 
which  you  have  just  referred,  is  to  establish  professorships  of 
history  who  shall  teach  history  correctly  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
correct  relations  that  existed  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  revolted  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  subsequent  to  the  Revolution ;  to  eliminate  all  that 

*The  estate  Sulgrave  Manor  has  been  purchased. 
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is  false,  all  that  has  been  the  result  of  passion  on  either  side, 
and  to  place  the  naked  truth  before  the  youth  of  both  countries. 
Now,  that  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  all 
tends  to  show  that  we  are  gravitating  together.  We  are 
coming  closer  together  year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  and 
before  another  century  passes  all  these  feelings  of  animosity 
that  were  engendered  by  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  by  the  war  of  1812,  will  be  gone  and  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  they  will  be  no  more  operative  than  will  the 
feelings  that  animated  the  Ironsides  and  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  in  perpetuating  the  animosities  that  were 
engendered  during  that  period.  Why,  these  animosities  are 
all  forgotten  long  ago.  No  one  finds  fault  with  another  be- 
cause he  is  a  descendant  of  an  Ironside  or  a  descendant  of  a 
Cavalier.  All  these  are  buried  in  oblivion.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  four  or  five  great  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  The  first  goes  away  back  to  Runnymede;  the 
next  cropped  out  in  the  time  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  Ironside, 
the  next  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Precisely  the 
same  principles  were  fought  over  then  that  were  fought  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution— precisely  the  same.  And  almost  identically  the 
same  principles  were  at  stake  in  the  war  between  the  states 
fifty  years  ago;  and  yet  they  are  all  coming  together  again; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  when 
all  these  animosities  will  be  obliterated,  and  we  will  be  one 
great  English-speaking  stock  the  world  over.  That  is  the 
destinv  of  the  race.  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  it  is 
just  as  certain  to  come  as  one  century  is  to  succeed  another; 
and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  great,  stupendous  benefaction 
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of    Cecil    Rhodes    will    be    one    of    the    important    productive 
agencies  in  bringing  in  that  happy  period. 

Dk.  Parkin.  I  will  jnst  say  in  regard  to  President  Brown 
Ayres'  suggestion,  that  I  will  try  my  very  best  to  put  the 
views  we  have  been  discussing,  and  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us.  in  a  circular  which  I  can  send  to  all  the  presidents, 
to  be  used  in  some  way.  T  want  to  concentrate  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  thing.  I  think  I  can  put  them  in  some  short 
form  so  that  they  will  be  useful,  although  I  doubt  if  I  could 
express  clearlv  all  that  is  meant  by  Oxford,  and  the  training 
there.  But  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  you  during  the  next 
year. 

Commissioner  Ci.axton.  May  I  make  one  suggestion 
which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  worth  consideration?  The 
young  men  ought  to  consider  the  matter  before  their  last 
year  in  college.  I  believe  that  if  there  could  be  made  such  a 
publication  as  Doctor  Ayres  has  suggested,  setting  forth  the 
thing  in  an  attractive  way,  as  it  can  be,  and  if  that  publication 
could  be  printed  in  numbers  large  enough  to  be  sent  to  all 
the  high  schools  that  prepare  boys  for  our  colleges,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  great  schools  like  Phillips-Exeter,  Tome  In- 
stitute in  Maryland,  and  other  schools  that  I  might  mention 
in  other  places,  it  might  be  talked  over  with  the  principal  and 
the  boys  who  are  going  away  to  college,  and  the  boys  would 
think  about  the  matter,  and  realize  that  that  was  something 
to  which  they  might  go.  Probably  the  matter  would  be 
talked  over  at  home  with  the  parents  when  they  were  making 
u])  the  boy's  course  in  life.  Then  you  would  have  not  a  few 
hundred  but,  I  think,  a  few  thousand  young  men  who  would 
have  thought  about  it,  who  probably  would  be  candidates,  and 
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who  would  compete  in  these  examinations ;  and  they  would 
go  with  a  purpose  of  much  longer  standing  than  they  do  now. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  practical  workings 
of  it,  but  I  know  enough  to  know  that  this  happens :  Some- 
times a  young  man  is  about  through  college,  and  no  position 
is  offered  to  him,  and  this  matter  is  called  to  his  attention 
and  he  says:  "Well,  I  can  go  there  without  losing  money:  I 
believe  I  will  try  it,"  and  so  he  goes.  It  is  not  a  purpose  of 
his.  It  does  not  fit  into  his  life,  into  the  plan  of  life  that  he 
has  made  out  for  himself,  at  all.  He  just  happens  to  go 
because  it  is  an  opportunity  to  go  and  continue  his  education 
without  expense  to  himself. 

I  believe  you  will  accomplish  a  great  deal,  sir,  if  you  can 
have  the  matter  discussed  in  the  high  schools.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  possible  there  should  be  some  pictures  of  Oxford 
included.  What  you  said  just  a  moment  ago,  that  men  do 
something  more  than  come  out  of  classroom,  should  be  set 
forth  clearly,  so  that  a  boy  could  read  it  in  the  last  year  of 
high  school,  and  so  that  a  principal  might  talk  it  over  with 
his  boys.  If  that  can  be  done,  it  will,  I  think,  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

The  President.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Committee  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  some  years ; 
and  the  first  real,  vital  stir  of  interest  we  have  managed  to 
excite  in  the  last  two  years  was  through  a  circular  to  the 
high  schools,  such  as  Commissioner  Claxton  has  suggested. 
I  sent  out  a  circular  to  every  high  schood  principal  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  these 
scholarships.  I  said :  "Call  the  attention  of  your  boys  to  this, 
and  when  they  go  up  to  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
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state  they  will  have  some  notion  about  the  opportunities  that 
are  open  before  them."  I  think  we  have  had  more  inquiries 
about  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  during  this  year  from  outside 
colleges  and  universities,  ten  times  over,  than  we  ever  had 
before ;  and  I  think  the  Commissioner's  suggestion  is  a  very 
good  one. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Trust  why  they  permit  Massachusetts  to  send  up  high 
school  men,  and  not  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Doctor  Parkin.     It  is  a  xery  interesting  story. 

The  PrEident.  Massachusetts  needs  no  defense  at  all, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  the  explanation. 

Dr.  Parkix.  It  is  a  \ery  interesting  story.  When  we 
had  our  first  conference  at  Harvard,  and  had  all  the  leading 
educational  men  from.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  have  two  years  of  university  life,  except 
Dr.  Eliot;  and  it  was  a  great  puzzle  to  everybody  present  to 
know  why  President  Eliot  wanted  the  high  school  boy  sent. 
His  argument  was  that  if  America  was  to  have  the  Oxford 
student,  it  should  not  have  the  American  university  student 
with  a  veneer  of  Oxford,  but  the  real  thing — that  is,  the  fellow 
who  had  been  taken  right  out  of  school  and  had  obtained 
his  university  course  entirely  in  that  way.  The  reply  to  that 
made  by  the  Americans  there  was  this :  That  Rhodes  said 
he  did  not  want  his  people  to  be  denationalized  when  they 
came  over,  that  is,  not  to  lose  sympathy  wath  their  own 
country ;  and  a  man  coming  from  school  and  getting  all  his  uni- 
versity impressions  entirely  from  England  would  be  influenced 
too  much  in  that  way.     Some  of  those  present  suggested  that 
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President  Eliot  did  not  wish  to  admit  that  anybody  who  had 
been  at  Harvard  could  get  any  advantage  from  going  to  any 
other  place  than  to  Harvard,  but  I  do  not  know.  Since  that 
time  he  has  told  me  himself  that  all  the  men  who  came  back 
agreed  that  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Oxford,  a  Harvard 
man  ought  to  have  had  two  years  in  college,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  Englishmen  in  classics  and  other  things  of  that 
kind.  But  on  that  account,  because  he  asked  it  at  that  time, 
we  gave  special  permission  that  Massachusetts  should  select 
from  the  high  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
right  has  never  been  exercised,  and  it  was  done  only  at  the  per- 
sonal request  of  President  Eliot.  In  practice  they  have  never 
been  able  to  do  it. 

President  Campbell.  If  I  may  ask  a  question,  Dr. 
Parkin,  in  the  selection  to  be  made  this  fall  do  I  understand 
that  a  university  may  perhaps  send  up  more  than  one  candi- 
date? 

Dr.  Parkin.     Yes  sir. 

President  Campbell.     And  that  will  be  allowable? 

Dr.  Parkin.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  everybody  may 
do  that.  It  may  not  be  in  the  regulations,  but  I  know  that 
we  had  up  the  question  in  regard  to  some  of  the  colleges, 
and  all  the  trustees  agreed  to  my  suggestion.  If  it  is  not  in 
the  American  one,  I  will  see  that  it  is  in  the  next  time.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  you  may  do  it  in  every  case ; 
and  if  you  will  make  that  generally  known  it  will  cover 
the  ground. 

President  Campbell.  While  I  am  on  my  feet  there  is 
just  one  word  I  should  like  to  say.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  one  reason  why  we  have  not  had  more  applicants  in  Oregon 
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is  that  there  has  not  been  a  real  interest  taken  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  heads  of  institutions.  I  think  probably  that  is 
true — I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  but  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably true — throughout  the  United  States.  T  believe  that  if 
we  realized  tlie  great  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  Rhodes 
Scholarsliips.  and  if  we  rose  to  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  might,  as  administrative  officers  in  our  separate  in- 
stitutions, make  it  quite  possible  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  best  men  in  the  institutions  would  be  applicants  for 
those  positions. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  Of  course  the  great 
purpose  of  creating-  this  trust  was  to  further  the  solidarity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  English-speaking  race.  We 
have  had  today  the  honor  of  meeting  a  very  eminent  gentle- 
man who,  T  think,  is  probably  intensely  thankful  that  there 
is  the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  friends  across  the 
water  in  a  serious  crisis  such  as  we  have  in  America  today. 

It  is  not  a  clash  of  arms  ;  it  is  a  question  of  very  delicate 
relationship,  when  the  mere  question  of  friendship  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  friendship  of  individuals,  will  count  tre- 
mendously toward  the  destiny  of  a  people. 

The  English  ])eople  had  their  responsibilities  before  ours 
came  to  us.  They  know  how  tremendous  these  responsibili- 
ties are  and  how  grave  they  are.  They  are  just  coming  to  us. 
We  are  touching  them  now  in  our  national  life.  We  are  realiz- 
ing today  something  of  what  it  means.  I  believe  one  of  the 
largest  things  we  can  do  is  to  respond  to  this  tremendous  offer 
that  has  been  made  to  us  from  England,  and,  as  administra- 
tive officers,  do  our  best  in  every  way  to  see  that  the  future 
representative  men  of  America,  many  of  them  at  least,  may 
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have  the  opportunity  of  cementing  this  friendship  by  personal 
knowledge  of  England. 

The  President.  I  think  one  thing  will  be  very  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  good  relationship  with  England 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  to  let  the  Englishman 
know  that  his  country  once  had  a  fight  with  the  United  States 
which  we  call  the  War  of  1812.  The  bitterest  insult  I  ever 
received  as  a  boy  from  an  Englishman  was  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  we  had  licked  his  country  in  the 
War  of  181 2.  I  think  you  should  take  that  back  to  the  old 
country,  Dr.  Parkin. 

Dr.  Parkin.  Why,  we  are  celebrating  in  Canada  our 
victories  over  you. 

President  Ellis.  I  think  the  less  said  about  the  vic- 
tories of  181 2,  the  better.  If  we  go  into  Mexico  we  want  to 
make  a  different  record  than  that. 

The  President.  Speaking  of  Doctor  Parkin's  celebra- 
tion in  Canada,  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  went  down  with  a 
couple  of  my  boys,  we  stopped  at  Niagara  Ealls  and  went  up 
to  the  battlefield  of  Lundy's  Lane.  One  of  these  boys  was 
thirteen  years  old  and  the  other  eleven.  There  was  an  old 
caretaker  there  who  explained  the  whole  battle  to  us  very 
carefully  and  he  said:  "Now,  the  Yankees  slipped  up  here, 
and  then  the  Canadians  came  up  here,  and  they  drove  the 
Yankees  down  this  lane  at  full  speed,  and  they  ran  away." 
My  boy  punched  me  in  the  ribs  and  he  said:  "Why,  dad, 
our  history  says  that  the  .Americans  won  that  victory."  He 
got  his  first  rude  shock  in  the  belief  in  the  printed  page  then. 

We  shall  continue  with  the  Round  Table  discussions.  The 
first  one,  on  University  Organization,  will  be  led  by  Presi- 
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dent  Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine,  followed  by  President 
Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 


University  Organization 

President  Aley.  I  have  had  no  particular  time  to  talk 
over  the  topic  to  be  presented  with  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
follow  in  the  discussion.  In  fact,  I  am  so  young-  in  the  work 
of  an  executive  that  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy  in  dis- 
cussing a  topic  of  this  sort. 

Many  things  in  the  organization  of  state  universities 
are  matters  of  state  constitutions  or  of  state  laws,  and  are 
therefore  out  of  our  control.  A  great  many  other  things  are 
matters  of  tradition,  and  are  as  hard  to  change  as  though 
they  were  embodied  in  law. 

University  organization  suggests  to  many  of  us  recent  or 
proposed  changes  in  state  laws  relating  to  universities  by 
which  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  different  pur- 
poses and  difterent  aims  are  placed  under  one  board  of  man- 
agers. I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject 
except  to  state  that  I  share  the  opinion  which  most  of  you 
entertain,  that  one  institution,  especially  if  it  be  an  institution 
with  history  and  traditions,  is  about  all  that  any  group  of  men 
can  administer  well.  The  placing  of  different  state  institu- 
tions under  one  board  of  managers  is  not  likely  to  produce 
good  educational  results. 

In  the  matter  of  organization  controlled  by  the  univer- 
sity itself,  I  suppose  there  are  as  many  methods  as  there  are 
different  institutions  represented.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  problems   is  a  proper  division  of  responsibility 
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when  there  is  a  number  of  colleges  under  the  same  organ- 
ization. In  most  institutions  the  division  of  responsibiHty  is 
one  of  local  control,  dependent  only  upon  trustee  action. 

I  am  not  sufificiently  familiar  with  the  practice  of  institu- 
tions to  give  you  the  details  of  organization.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessary  to  define  rather  clearly  the  work  of 
the  different  administrative  officers.  Each  college  should  have 
its  field  of  work  bounded  and  should  understand  definitely 
what  it  can  do.  Questions  relating  to  any  particular  college 
should  be  settled  by  the  dean  and  faculty  of  that  college. 
Only  questions  pertaining  to  the  university  as  a  whole  should 
come  to  the  general  faculty. 

The  heads  of  departments  should  have  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. Personally,  as  professor  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment for  a  good  many  years,  I  was  glad  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  things  pertaining  to  that  department  largely  placed 
upon  me.  I  believe  it  was  worth  while  in  my  own  develop- 
ment. I  believe  it  made  me  more  valuable  to  the  institution. 
The  head  of  a  department  should  have  considerable  to  say 
in  the  selection  of  men  for  his  department,  and  then  he  should 
be  held  rigidly  responsible  for  the  retention  of  those  men  or 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  dismissed  if  they  are  not 
measuring  up  to  the  requirements. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  responsibility  of  the  professor  go 
a  little  farther,  if  possible.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  young 
college  teacher  is  not  very  carefully  supervised.  We  take  into 
our  instruction  force  young  men,  many  times  without  any 
experience,  always  without  very  much  experience.  Generally 
these  young  men  are  told :  "You  will  attend  to  certain 
classes,"  and  are  then  left  to  go  it  alone.    They  are  not  usually 
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given  the  kind  of  help  thai  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  succeed.  Successful  work  in  schools  below  the  university 
is  not  gotten  in  this  wa}'.  We  are  too  content  with  poor  col- 
lege teaching. 

The  organization  should  be  such  that  responsibility  can 
be  placed  where  it  belongs.  For  instance,  the  head  of  the 
English  department  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  men  who 
are  placed  in  his  department,  and  also  for  the  results  attained. 
In  no  other  w^ay  can  there  be  desirable  coordination  and  cor- 
relation of  the  work.  What  is  true  of  English  is  true  of  all 
other  departments. 

This  particular  phase  of  organization  is  the  one  that 
has  appealed  to  me  most  strongly.  It  may  be  summed  up  as 
follow'S :  The  definition  of  responsibility  as  it  applies  to  the 
different  colleges ;  the  correct  placing  of  that  responsibility ; 
its  extension  through  the  college  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
making  them  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the  work,  and  that 
they  must  share  in  the  responsibility. 


President  Dabney.  Air.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  did 
not  expect  that  there  would  be  anything  quite  so  formal 
as  this  discussion.  I  did  not  come  at  all  prepared  to  make 
any  remarks  that  are  really  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  had 
conceived  this  as  a  sort  of  informal  talk  around  a  round  table. 

President  Aley.  I  hope  I  did  not  disabuse  your  mind 
of  that  by  Avhat   I   said. 

President  Dabney.  You  have  made  it  very  diffi'cult  for 
me  to  follow  you  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  is 
what  leads  me  to  make  this  apology.  I  had  thought  of  it  as 
a  round-table  discussion,  as  I  was  just  about  to  say — perhaps 
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around  a  real  table.  I  hope  so,  for  having  been  detained  by 
the  terrific  storm  that  we  had  last  night  out  West,  and  hav- 
ing gone  without  dinner  to-day,  I  should  like  to  sit  down 
around  some  kind  of  a  table.  A  round  table  or  a  square  table 
or  almost  any  other  kind  of  a  table  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  me  about  this  time.  So  you  must  excuse  me,  gentlemen, 
for  not  being  at  all  prepared  to  discuss  this  very  important 
subject  in  a  formal  manner. 

Another  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  take  up  the  matter  is 
that  I  am  not  now  in  a  state  university,  and  the  discussion  so 
far  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  state  university. 

There  are.  however,  two  things  that  are  common  to  us 
all  which  I  might  talk  about.  If  we  take  up  the  boards  of  ad- 
ministration of  our  universities,  I  think  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  their  improvement.  Out  of  the  various 
ways  of  appointing  boards  and  electing  boards,  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  ideal  plan  for  getting  a  board  of  trustees  for  a  uni- 
versity. Some  plans  are  better  than  others,  and  we  have  some 
most  admirable  boards,  of  course ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
due  to  the  plan  in  any  case.  Some  are  elected ;  some  are  ap- 
pointed ;  some  are  made  up  in  part  of  ex-officios ;  some  have 
all  elected  or  appointed  members,  etc.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  of  them  measure  up  to  the  opportunity. 

I  am  coming  around  in  my  own  mind,  as  a  result  of  my 
experience  in  a  state  university,  and  now  in  a  municipal  uni- 
versity, to  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  it  would  be  very  well 
if  we  had  some  regular  way  of  giving  representation  to  the 
alumni  of  the  university.  They  ought  to  be  recognized. 
Most  of  our  universities  are  building  up  very  strong  bodies 
of  alumni,  and  they  represent  a  constituency    that  is  more  in- 
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terested  in  the  institution  than  any  other  single  body  of  men 
and  women  in  the  state.  I  think  probably  you  will  all  agree 
that  they  should  be  represented  upon  the  board,  and  some 
way  should  1)C  found  to  ap])oint  or  to  elect  a  few  alumni — 
not  all.  but  a  few — upon  the  hoard. 

The  objection  to  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  alumni  gen- 
erally, while  devoted  to  the  institution,  stand  for  the  old 
things.  They  do  not  want  to  see  anything  changed.  They  are 
too  conservative.  Well,  we  want  a  conservative  element  on 
our  board  of  trustees :  but  the  alumni  are  apt  to  be  the  most 
active  friends,  the  most  attentive  and  devoted  supporters  of 
the  institution :  and  we  want  them  for  that  reason,  even  if 
they  are  a  little  too  conservative  sometimes  in  their  way  of 
looking  at  things,  especially  at  changes. 

Then,  again,  I  think  I  am  coming  around  to  the  view  that 
has  been  so  forcibly  advocated  by  President  Schurman  of  Cor- 
nell among  others,  that  our  faculties  ought  to  be  represented 
directly  upon  the  board  in  some  way.  They  ought  to  have 
ofihcial  representation  there.  That  is  the  English  plan :  that  is 
the  continental  plan  ;  and  in  a  large  measure  we  could  probably 
carry  it  out.  Then,  of  course,  the  great  outside  public  ought 
to  be  represented. 

So  the  ideal  board,  as  I  look  at  it,  would  be  one  rep- 
resenting three  elements :  the  general  public,  the  alumni  of 
the  institution,  and  the  faculty  or  faculties  of  the  institu- 
tion. If  we  can  devise  some  plan  to  get  a  university  board 
made  up  of  those  elements,  I  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  object  is,  of  course,  to  have  every  constituency  of 
the  university  well  represented  by  the  very  ablest  men  and 
women  to  be  found  in  the  whole  state  or  in  the  entire  com- 
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munity;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  get  such  regents  or  trustees. 

Coming  now  to  the  much-abused  president  of  a  state 
university,  who  has  been  so  much  discussed  lately  in  the 
journal  which,  of  course,  we  all  read  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  I  hope  with  due  patience.  I  think  he  can  be  improved  on 
very  much,  just  as  the  board  of  regents  can  be.  Of  course 
he  has  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  which  I  speak,  for 
one  thing.  I  think  we  ought  to  select  a  president  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  educational  work  that  he  is  to  direct,  and 
with  reference  to  that  almost  or  quite  exclusively.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  university  ought  to  be  a  great  educational  leader. 
He  needs  to  know  something  about  political  matters,  but  he 
does  not  need  to  be  a  politician.  We  have  all  agreed  that  he 
does  not  need  to  be  a  preacher.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
just  a  business  man,  or  a  man  who  is  going  to  raise  money. 
He  should  be,  of  course,  a  great  educational  leader,  a  man 
who  has  had  training  and  experience  in  educational  organiza- 
tion. After  getting  such  a  man  and  installing  him,  we  ought 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  do  that  particular  work  first  and  fore- 
most. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  university  president  of  Amer- 
ica is  that  while  we  expect  him  to  do  that  above  everything 
else,  he  is  required  to  look  after  the  legislation  and  the  polit- 
ical relations  of  the  institution,  to  get  the  appropriations, 
and  to  raise  money,  if  he  has  to  raise  some  money,  pri- 
vately. The  state  universities  may  not  have  to  do  that,  but 
the  private  institutions  have  to  do  it.  The  president  is  ex- 
pected to  represent  the  university  abroad  on  all  occasions,  to 
attend  all  social  functions  of  every  kind  and  description,  and 
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frequently,  at  least  in  the  smaller  institutions,  in  addition  to 
that  to  oversee  the  student  bod}',  and  give  more  or  less  at- 
tention to  business  matters,  and  a  multitude  of  things  that 
no  man  on  earth  can  possibly  do. 

As  I  see  it,  the  trouble  with  the  university  president  is 
that  we  expect  too  much  of  him.  We  expect  him  to  do  every- 
thing and  to  know  everybody's  job,  pretty  nearly,  especially 
in  the  smaller  institutions. 

To  begin  with,  after  a  ]Dresident  is  appointed  he  ought 
to  have  an  expert  business  manager,  or  some  man  of  that  sort, 
alongside  him,  under  his  direction ;  and  he  should  have  of 
course,  all  the  other  agencies  needed  to  administer  the  edu- 
cational work.  We  should  give  him  time  to  study  educational 
organizations. 

When  we  come  to  the  faculties,  in  our  great  big  univer- 
sities we  are  bound  to  have  many  different  colleges,  and  those 
colleges  ought  to  be  represented  in  a  council  or  senate  or 
something  of  that  sort  which  should  be  the  president's  cab- 
inet— the  cabinet  of  the  president  of  a  university  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  educational  methods.  This  senate  ought 
to  have  real  power.  The  president  and  the  senate  or  council, 
whatever  you  call  it,  representing  the  different  colleges  and  the 
different  departments,  may  be  elected  in  different  Avays.  I 
like  the  plan  of  having  the  senate  made  up  of  the  deans,  rep- 
resenting the  administrative  side,  and  an  additional  represen- 
tative elected  by  each  faculty.  That  will  give  you  a  fairly  small 
body  in  most  universities.  After  organizing,  the  president, 
with  the  senate,  should  have  the  right  of  directing  all  the  edu- 
cational affairs  and  the  other  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Coming  now  to  the  faculties  themselves,  I  believe  in  giv- 
ing the  deans  and  heads  of  the  faculties  ample  authority  over 
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their  colleges.  The  head  of  a  department  should  have  clerical 
help  and  everything  that  he  needs  to  supervise  the  work  of 
his  department.  In  my  experience,  we  expect  too  much  work 
of  head  professors,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  do  not  give 
them  time  or  opportunity  to  supervise  the  work  of  their  de- 
partments. Many  departments,  particularly  those  in  English, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  etc.,  in  our  state  universities,  have 
grown  to  be  perfectly  enormous,  and  the  head  professor  has 
an  immense  task  there  to  oversee  the  work  being  done.  He 
should  be  a  good  organizer.  Of  course,  first  of  all,  he  must 
be  a  great  professor.  He  must  know  his  subject  in  all  of  its 
branches.  He  ought  to  have  more  time  than  we  now  give  him 
for  the  study  of  his  own  subject  in  all  its  ramifications,  and 
for  overseeing  and  supervising  the  work  of  his  department. 
I  think  most  institutions  are  weak  on  that  side. 

I  forgot  to  speak  of  one  thing  that  we  need  to  teach  our 
boards  of  trustees.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me — 
and  probably  this  will  be  my  last  remark — that  our  boards  need 
to  be  taught,  above  all  things,  that  their  business  is  simply  to 
legislate  and  not  to  administer  the  institution.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  our  institutions  that  a  great  many 
of  the  boards  have  committees  on  this  department  and  that  de- 
partment, this  college  and  that  college,  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution 
which  should  be  left  to  the  president,  senate  and  faculty.  We 
ought  to  make  a  propaganda,  I  think,  to  that  end,  to  educate 
our  boards  to  the  idea  that  their  business  as  regents  and  trus- 
tees is  simply  to  legislate  for  the  institution,  to  represent 
it  in  its  relations  with  the  state  or  community,  whichever  it  is, 
and  not  to  administer  it  in   anv  relation  whatever. 
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President  Ellis.    Not  to  allow  too  much  legislation. 

President  Dabney.     Well,  perhaps. 

These  are  just  a  few  things  that  occur  to  me  as  1  stand 
here,  gentlemen.  I  feel  like  apologizing  for  taking  your  at- 
tention ;  but.  in  conclusion,  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  encourage 
us  in  this  work.  The  organization  of  our  American  universities 
has  improved  and  is  improving  tremendously.  As  we  look 
back,  we  had  trouble  in  former  days  in  all  the  states,  especial- 
ly in  the  new  states.  We  had  to  go  through  a  period  of  criti- 
cism, attacks  by  politicians,  and  from  alumni,  etc.  Some 
terrible  things  have  happened  in  some  of  the  states.  But,  if  you 
have  noticed,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  public  has  become 
better  educated ;  boards  are  getting  better  educated ;  alumni 
are  behaving  themselves  better :  faculties  are  learning  their 
duties  a  great  deal  better :  and  we  are  making  great  progress 
in  perfecting  the  organization  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 
We  ought  to  take  courage  from  this,  and  go  forward  with 
the  good  work. 

I  think  the  great  changes  are  going  to  come  along  some 
of  the  lines  I  have  mentioned. 


The  President.  Further  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
now  open  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

President  Swain.  I  should  like  to  ask  Doctor  Dabney 
what  method  he  would  suggest  of  selecting  the  faculty  rep- 
resentation on  the  board.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem to  get  proper  representation. 

President  Dabney.  I  have  not  perfected  any  plan  in  my 
own  mind,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  only  the   full  professors 
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should  have  a  vote  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  men  elected 
should  be  full  professors.  They  would  naturally  be  the  most 
capable  and  experienced  full  professors,  I  should  hope.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  devise  a  better  plan  than  to  have,  say,  all 
of  the  full  professors  of  three  or  five  years'  standing,  or  per- 
haps all  of  them  without  that  limitation,  elect  their  quota  of 
men.  I  intended  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  small  board  of 
seven  or  nine  members. 

Dean  Birge.  ^Ir.  President,  may  I  say  a  word  about 
this  matter  of  representation  on  the  board  of  regents  ? 

The  President.    Certainly. 

Dean  Birge.  I  question  whether  our  faculty  would  wish 
it.  We  have,  however,  an  arrangement  which  I  think  meets 
with  the  approval  of  both  the  faculty  and  the  regents.  I  be- 
lieve the  suggestion  came  from  our  regents.  We  have  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  between  the  regents  and  faculty  which 
includes  a  large  number  of  the  regents — seven,  I  think,  and 
all  are  privileged  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings — and  about  a 
dozen  members  of  the  faculty,  Vv'ho  are  elected  by  the  faculty 
in  a  somewhat  complicated  scheme  which  insures  represen- 
tation on  the  committee  of  all  faculty  grades  above  that  of 
assistant.  There  must  be  at  least  one  instructor,  one  assistant 
professor,  not  more  than  two  deans  and  a  certain  number  of 
professors  and  representatives  of  the  various  colleges.  So 
all  classes  of  the  faculty  and  all  interests  are  represented. 
By  means  of  that  conference  committee  it  is  expected  that 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  faculty  will  be  conveyed  direct- 
ly to  the  regents. 

We  have  held  only  one  meeting  of  this  conference  com- 
mittee, which  was  organized  last  year.  But  I  regard  the  move- 
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ment  as  an  extremely  important  one,  because  it  seems  to  me 
the  main  problem  of  organization  is  not  so  much  one  of  the 
relative  authority  of  bodies  as  of  means  for  securing  a  full, 
definite  and  complete  understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  various  bodies  which  must  necessarily  administer 
the  complex  affairs  of  a  university. 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  phase  of 
the  subject  that  has  not  been  touched  by  either  of  the  speak- 
ers who  have  addressed  us,  and  that  is  how  far  the  students 
are  to  control  the  activities  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
enrolled.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  students, 
through  some  organization  that  they  have,  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  certain  control  over  the  student  body — not  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution's  work,  but  the  control  of  their  fel- 
low-students in  the  different  classes  and  organizations  to 
which   they  may  belong. 

I  believe  that  control  in  most  cases  is  ])ernicious.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion it  is  safe  policy  to  take  any  considerable  number  of  the 
students  into  such  relationship  that  they  have  a  very  strong 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  students  themselves,  let  alone 
having  anything  to  do  with  determining  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  matters  of  administration. 

To  make  it  concrete,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  body  of  stu- 
dents in  an  institution  of  learning  has  any  right  to  dictate 
laws  and  customs  for  any  other  body  of  students.  The  in- 
stitutions represented  here  are  supported  by  the  people  at 
large.  We  get  our  support  from  taxation.  If  there  is  any  in- 
stitution in  the  whole  range  of  state  institutions  that  ought  to 
be  absolutely  democratic,  it  is  the  university ;  and  you  cannot 
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have  a  democratic  institution  with  one  body  of  students  dic- 
tating what  another  body  of  students  shall  do. 

For  instance,  suppose  your  freshman  class  holds  a  class 
meeting:  It  elects  officers  and  proceeds  to  organize.  In  the 
course  of  its  numerous  meetings  which  are  by  far  too  numer- 
ous, in  most  instances,  a  few  restless  ruling  spirits  decide  that 
a  certain  course  would  be  advisable  for  that  class  to  pursue. 
They  overrule  the  good  sense  of  a  large  number  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  a  certain  resolution  is  passed  that  the  class  shall 
do  thus  and  so.  There  are  some  in  the  class,  we  will  say, 
that  do  not  approve  of  that  action ;  and  while  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  at  war  with  their  fellows,  they  are  opposed  to 
carrying  out  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  action  taken.  If  they 
do  not  join  their  fellows  in  carrying  out  that  particular  mat- 
ter, they  are  persona  non  grata  at  once,  and  are  subject  to  class 
discipline.     In  other  words,  they  are  hazed. 

We  have  the  same  thing  when  one  body  of  students  will 
get  together  and  say  that  another  body  of  students  shall  wear 
a  certain  cap,  for  instance,  around  college  halls ;  they  shall 
demean  themselves  in  this  manner  or  that  manner  when  they 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  dignified  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  members  of  the  senior  class ;  they  shall  have  certain 
rules  about  their  procedure  upon  the  campus ;  they  are  not  to 
make  eyes  at  the  '"co-eds,"  for  instance,  unless  they  have  au- 
thority from  the  student  body  to  do  that;  and  so  on,  ad 
libitum  and  ad  nauseam  as  well. 

I  believe  that  is  entirely  undemocratic.  If  that  condition 
of  affairs  exists  in  any  of  our  institutions,  in  all  seriousness, 
I  believe  we  should  eliminate  it.  We  have  a  law  on  our 
statute  books  in  Ohio  that  relates  to  hazing.  It  is  a  very 
definite,  clear-cut  law,  and  governs  the  schools  and  colleges 
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of  that  state.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  booKs  about  eight 
years.  If  there  has  ever  been  any  prosecution  under  that 
law,  I  do  not  know  it.  while  there  have  been  flagrant  violations 
of  it  time  and  again. 

We  claim  that  we  are  preparing  these  young  people  for  a 
wonderful  citizenship  after  they  leave  college  halls.  These 
people  are  to  go  out  and  be  our  law-makers.  They  ought 
to  go  out  to  be  our  law-obeyers  rather  than  our  law-defiers, 
which  is  the  training  we  are  giving  them  under  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  by  taking  them,  with  their  immature  way 
of  looking  at  things,  into  a  participation  in  the  organization 
and  control  of  our  student  body. 

You  may  pick  up  papers  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
you  will  find  in  their  columns  accounts  of  students  having 
their  heads  shaved  because  they  did  not  obey  the  dictates  of 
some  of  their  fellows  when  those  people  have  no  more  right 
to  dictate  than  to  do  any  other  lawless  act.  Yet  we  sit  down 
and  we  smile  at  that  sort  of  business,  and  when  it  comes  up 
we  will  hie  ourselves  back  into  the  inner  office,  so  that  we  may 
not  see  it ;  and  the  rowdyism  goes  right  on  in  the  campus,  im- 
mediately under  our  eyes.  The  law  in  Ohio  says  that  if  we 
permit  that  sort  of  thing  to  take  place  in  college  halls  we 
ourselves  are  law-breakers,  and  there  is  a  penalty  affixed  to 
every  act  of  that  kind  which  could  be  taken  up  and  brought 
before  court  for  trial. 

A  sad  feature  about  all  this  is  that  when  the  press  of  the 
country  takes  up  these  things,  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
serious  matters,  they  make  light  of  them.  They  think  it  is 
no  very  great  matter  if  a  young  fellow  who  has  some  little 
pride  in  his  personal  appearance  goes  around  with  half  of  his 
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head  shaved,  or  has  some  other  personal  indignity  put  upon 
him  in  that  way. 

This  year  a  few  students  attempted  to  start  that  sort  of 
business  at  Ohio  University.  I  am  on  pretty  good  terms  with 
our  young  people  there.  They  are  in  my  home  frequently,  and 
they  are  met  there  on  very  friendly  terms  indeed.  Student 
representatives  came  to  me,  and  I  just  led  them  on,  and  let 
them  go  ahead  and  explain  their  plan.  They  wanted  to  do 
what  they  were  doing  in  Friend  Dabney's  institution  in  Cin- 
cinnati. They  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  the  organization.  I 
need  not  select  the  Cincinnati  University,  because  I  could  just 
as  easily  select  other  institutions  in  the  state. 

They  elaborated  their  plan  to  me.  I  said:  "Now,  boys, 
you  want  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  to  do  thus  and 
so?"  "Yes."  "Well,  now,  suppose  they  do  not  want  to  do  it?" 
"But  we  have  tested  them;  they  will  vote  to  do  it."  "Well, 
now,  maybe  some  members  of  the  freshman  class  themselves 
will  not  want  to  do  it,  even  though  a  majority  of  the  class 
may  acquiesce  in  your  plan.  Then  what?"  Well,  they  thought 
they  would  do  it.  "Yes,"  I  said ;  "I  expect  they  would,  may- 
be, if  they  were  urged  in  the  usual  manner.  But  suppose  the 
freshmen  do  not  do  it ;  suppose  some  one  or  two  of  them  re- 
fuse to  do  that  sort  of  thing— what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?  What  pressure  are  you  going  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them?  What  moral  suasion  are  you  going  to  use?  What 
arguments  are  you  going  to  employ  to  get  them  to  see  the 
thing  as  you  do?  And  after  all  the  persuasion  you  can  exert 
and  all  the  arguments  you  can  use,  suppose  they  do  not  see  it 
in  that  way — how  are  you  going  to  get  along  with  them?" 

I  said :  "Boys,  in  plain  language  you  cannot  enforce  one 
of  those  rules  without  a  resort  to  hazing.     Let  us  just  call 
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things  by  their  right  names.  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
\\'hen  you  take  a  boy  and  force  him  to  do  something  that 
he  does  not  want  to  do.  when  you  bring  brute  force  to  bear 
upon  him,  you  simply  haze  him,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

"Now,  boys,  in  all  kindness  let  me  tell  you  there  is 
'nothing  doing'  on  the  university  campus.  You  have  got  to 
wait  just  two  years  and  eight  months  before  that  sort  of  thing 
goes  on.  It  cannot  go  on  under  my  administration.  It  never 
has  done  it;  and  there  will  be  just  a  one-man  power  here 
enough  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  for  the  next  two  years 
and  eight  months,  or  else  there  will  be  another  executive  in 
this  chair.  I  will  not  preside  over  an  institution  where  one 
body  of  students  can  dictate  to  another  body  of  students  what 
they  shall  do." 

Why,  just  the  other  day,  if  I  am  to  take  the  newspaper 
reports  as  true,  one  fellow  was  severely  hazed  because  he  re- 
fused to  participate  in  a  class  rush  with  his  fellows.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  boys  we  are  bringing  up  in  college 
in  these  days.  I  remember  the  days  when  I  attended  old 
Miami  University,  over  which  two  of  our  members  have  pre- 
sided in  the  past ;  but  there  never  was  a  day  when  I  was  in 
college  when  my  fellow-students  would  dare  lay  their  hands 
on  me  to  naake  me  wear  any  cap  that  I  did  not  want  to  wear, 
or  to  do  anything  else  that  I  did  not  want  to  do  that  they 
did  not  have  a  right  to  ask  me  to  do.  Where  a  man  has  a 
right  to  command  me,  he  does  not  have  to  force  me;  but 
where  he  has  no  right  to  command  me  I  would  go  to  the  death 
to  see  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  President.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  this  prop- 
osition?    If  not,  the  secretary  has  some  matters  to  present. 
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INVITATION  TO  MEET  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1915 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  a  year  ago  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, finding  it  impossible  to  be  present  with  us,  sent  to  this 
Association  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  in  191 5.  That  invitation  has  come  with  re- 
newed eniphasis  this  year.  I  suppose  in  simple  courtesy, 
since  President  Wheeler  is  in  Europe,  we  ought  to  give  five 
or  six  minutes'  time  to  the  matter  suggested  by  him  before  we 
close  the  session  to-night.  I  am  informed  by  the  president 
that  there  will  be  no  further  time  for  new  papers  or  discus- 
sions and  I  think  T  may  perhaps  as  opportunely  now  as  at 
any  other  time  present  this  matter  to  you. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  received  for  the  Asso- 
ciation a  very  handsomely  engraved  invitation.  I  will  simply 
read  the  heading  of  it.     I  think  that  is  sufficient: 

"The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Panama- Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5, 
have  the  honor  to  extend  to  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  its  191 5  meeting  in 
San  Francisco." 

That  is  elaborated  upon  to  some  extent.  I  have  this  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  formerly  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  now  the  National  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Conventions  and  Societies  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  Dr.  Shepard's  name  is  one 
that  is  known  well  and  favorably  by  all  of  us  here. 

You  will  understand  that  there  had  been  preliminary  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  matter,  and  I  had  instructed  the 
exposition  officials  what  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do 
in  order  to  get  the  matter  properly  before  this  body. 
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I  perhaps  have  discharg-ed  my  commission  in  presenting 
this  letter,  unless  I  might  go  one  step  further  and  say  that 
if  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  our  good  friend  President 
Thompson,  tlie  members  of  this  Association  might  urge  his 
continuance  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  to  take  any  action  on  this  invitation  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  This  matter  is  usually  left,  I  believe,  to  the  execu- 
tive committee;  is  it  not? 

The  Secretary.  Yes,  but  in  some  of  the  other  correspon- 
dence I  have  had  the\-  were  very  anxious  to  make  arrange- 
ments. I  think  perhaps  President  Swain  might  tell  us  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  now  the  plan  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5.  You  may  recall, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  1904,  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  in 
St.  Louis,  the  National  Education  Association  met  there,  and 
this  Association  met  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  that  time.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  we  would  have  to  do  in  this  case ;  and  the  executive 
committee  should  have  some  direction  from  the  Association 
as  early  as  possible. 

President  Swain.  Just  one  word,  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  Secretary  Benton's  question.  This  matter  has  been 
considered  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  they  believe  the  Association  should  go  to  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether  they 
have  the  legal  power  to  settle  it.  But  I  may  say  that  in  the 
discussion  that  went  on  last  year,  not  only  by  the  officers  but 
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by  the  representatives,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  general  consen- 
sus of  view  was  that  the  National  Education  Association 
should  have  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  While  per- 
haps no  one  is  authorized  to  say  that  it  will  go  there,  it  is  my 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  considered  the 
matter  that  they  will  go  there  in  191 5.  I  may  say  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  the  chairman  of  that  general 
committee  in  charge ;  and  he  may  have  a  word  to  say. 

The  Secretary.  In  order  to  get  this  matter  properly 
before  us,  I  move  that  the  executive  committee  meet  on  this 
subject  to-night  and  make  some  sort  of  recommendation  to 
the  Association  to-morrow.  I  think  we  owe  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  the  officers  who  have  been  urging  it,  and 
particularly  to  our  distinguished  member.  President  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California,  who  is  very  solicitous  that 
we  meet  in  San  Francisco. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  disposition 
will  be  made  of  the  matter. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  have  Commissioner  Claxton  with 
us  this  evening.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him  as 
to  the  desirability  of  holding  this  session  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  have  very  little  to  say  about 
it.  It  is  practically  decided,  I  think,  by  President  Swain,  that 
the  19 1 5  session  of  the  National  Education  Association  will 
become  an  international  congress  of  education  and  that  other 
people  will  be  invited  to  join  us  there.  Is  not  that  the  under- 
standing? 

President  Swain.  That  is  correct,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  come  about. 
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Commissioner  Claxton.  Secretary  Springer  was  in  my 
office  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  we  talked  over  the  details 
of  the  matter.  He  has  taken  it  up  with  the  exposition  authori- 
ties, to  see  what  they  can  furnish  us.  so  that  the  committee 
of  which  it  has  been  stated  1  am  chairman,  as  Commissioner 
of  Education,  may  begin  its  work.  If  this  is  done,  as  I  think 
it  will  be,  and  the  International  Congress  of  Education  is  held 
there,  of  course  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that  con- 
gress if  all  associations  like  this  may  meet  there  at  .that  time 
in  connection  with  the  National  Education  Association.  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  days  enough  given  us  so  that  there  may  be 
opportunity  for  the  general  meetings  and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  special  meetings  of  the  various  organizations  that  will 
meet  there. 

It  is  the  desire,  as  has  been  stated,  I  think,  in  the  letter, 
that  the  educational  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  exposition 
shall  be  an  unified  one,  an  organized  one,  so  that  one  will  not 
go  through  a  large  number  of  disconnected  exhibits  from 
cities  and  states  and  various  institutions  and  come  out  with 
a  confused  notion  that  something  has  been  seen  a  great  many 
times.  Of  course  there  will  be  separate  exhibits  from  states, 
and  probably  from  cities,  from  local  communities;  but  an 
effort  is  being  made  now  to  bring  it  about  that  there  shall  be 
one  unified  exhibit  that  will  show  all  the  educational  agencies 
and  activities,  from  the  district  school  to  the  great  city  school 
system,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  including  all 
types  of  education  and  educational  agencies. 

That  is  a  difficult  task;  but  if  it  does  come  it  will  give  for 
the  first  time  a  great  national  exhibit  of  education — the  first 
time  we  ever  had  it,  certainly — and  that  will  make  it  more  de- 
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sirable  still  that  there  shall  be  opportunity  for  all  people  en- 
gaged in  education  in  this  country  to  go  to  San  Francisco. 
The  meeting  of  this  body  there  will  give  opportunity  prob- 
ably to  some  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  be 
at  San  Francisco  and  see  this  exhibit  and  get  from  it  what 
it  may  have  to  offer. 

I  should  be  glad,  I  say,  if  it  could  come  about  that  this 
Association  and  others  may  meet  there  with  that  international 
congress. 

The  President.  The  executive  committee  will  be  re- 
quested, then,  to  consider  this  matter  and  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  regard  to  it  to-morrow  morning. 

President  Thumpson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
speak  about  this  matter,  but  I  think  I  shall  make  bold  to  do 
so  because  of  some  correspondence  I  have  had,  and  which 
presumably  other  members  may  have  had,  concerning  the  ex- 
hibit to  which  the  commissioner  has  just  made  reference. 

As  may  be  known — I  presume  it  is  known  by  every  one — 
in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  that  exhibit  the 
Bureau  of  Education  probably  has  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  some  of  us  might  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  think  the  people  of  San  Francisco  feel  that  that 
ought  to  be  adjusted  or  changed.  In  response  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Shepard  on  that  matter  I  told  him  I  should  prefer  not  to 
take  any  attitude  on  the  resolution  until  after  this  meeting 
in  Washington.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Commissioner  might 
have  to  say  upon  a  question  of  that  sort ;  but  in  the  corre- 
spondence the  issue  seemed  to  be  whether  the  educational  ex- 
hibit representing  this  country  ought  not  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  rather  than 
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under  the  direction  of  persons  more  or  less  disconnected, 
and  tliat  in  the  organization  so  far — that  may  have  been 
changed  since  my  correspondence — the  Bureau  of  Education 
did  not  have  its  proper  place. 

I  offer  these  remarks  for  the  one  purpose  of  raising  the 
question  whether  this  Association  ought  to  offer  any  resolu- 
tion upon  that  matter ;  and  it  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  executive  committee  for  discussion  this  evening. 
If  they  deem  it  wise  to  offer  a  resolution  upon  that  matter, 
or  to  take  any  action,  then  this  Association  might  support  such 
a  resolution.  I  am  not  well  enough  advised  as  to  the  details 
here  in  \\'ashington  to  speak  more  at  length  on  the  matter 
now.  I  simply  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

President  Swain.  I  may  say  that  the  matter  which  has 
been  brought  to  your  attention  by  President  Thompson  is  one 
that  is  very  deeply  felt  by  Mr.  Barr  and  Secretary  Shepard ; 
and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  move  in  the  matter 
with  reference  to  this  committee.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
commissioner  of  education  is  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and. they  thought  he  might  hesitate  to  move  in  that  direction; 
so  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com 
mittee  through  the  officers  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  that  being  true, 
would  it  not  be  well  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  this  letter 
to  be  referred  to  our  executive  committee  this  evening,  that 
they  may  bring  back  a  report  for  action  by  this  body? 

PrEsidknt  Swain.    T  think  it  would. 
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President  Thompson.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  modification  of  the  present  organization,  it  ought  to  have 
the  support  not  only  of  the  National  Education  Association 
but  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and  I 
should  think  it  might  well  have  the  support  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  No  edu- 
cational exhibit  will  be  complete  that  does  not  take  into  view 
all  these  forms  of  education ;  and  the  institutions  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  such  as  public  schools,  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, experiment  stations  and  state  universities,  ought  not 
only  to  have  a  place  in  the  exhibit,  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  them  to  suggest  the  organization  of  that  matter. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  body  of  people  on  the  continent  that  is 
more  loyal  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  than 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  or  more  deeply 
interested  in  its  progress  and  development ;  so  that  if  there  is 
any  question  to  be  raised  on  that  issue  I  should  like  to  see  this 
Association  give  it  the  proper  su])port. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  If  I  may  make  a  brief  statement, 
I  think  perhaps  it  will  clear  up  the  matter  just  a  bit. 

The  statute  giving  $500,000  for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  says,  apparently,  that  it  shall  be  used  for 
an  exhibit  of  the  administrative  side  of  the  government.  It 
was,  I  know,  the  opinion,  at  first,  of  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  a  minute,  that  that  would  not 
permit  any  use  of  the  funds  for  selecting  material  from  col- 
leges and  city  school  systems  and  state  school  systems  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  of  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  and  he  is  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  this  idea. 

The  three  men  appointed  on  the  committee  are  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  Air.  ^Miller,  to  whom  the 
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Bureau  of  Education  reports  directly  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior ;  a  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  one 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  two  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  man  (I 
cannot  think  of  his  name  just  at  this  moment)  are  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  this.  In  fact,  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
the  member  of  the  commission  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
came  to  me  and  discussed  the  whole  matter,  hoping  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  would  take  the  lead  in  making  just  this 
kind  of  an  exhibit.  He  had  thought  out  the  matter  in  some 
degree  of  detail. 

I  believe  that  if  you  refer  this  subject  to  the  executive 
committee,  if  word  could  be  gotten  to  Mr.  Miller  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  meet  with  that  committee  or  representatives 
of  it  later  and  discuss  the  matter.  He  is  greatly  interested  in 
having  this  kind  of  thing  done,  and  wall,  so  far  as  the  law 
permits  him,  be  glad  to  allow  the  fund  to  be  used  to  that  ex- 
tent.    It  seems  impossible  to  do  any  less  than  that. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  committee  might,  sometime 
this  evening  or  to-morrow,  ask  a  hearing  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Adolph  C.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  matter  will 
be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  and  a  meeting  of  that 
committee  will  be  called  for  half-past  eight  this  evening  in 
the  committee  room.  The  committee  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  secretary,  Commissioner  Claxton,  President  X^enable, 
President  Kingsbury  and  Chancellor  Avery.  They  meet  at 
half-past  eight ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  from 
the  commissioner,  we  shall  see  if  we  can  get  in  touch  with 
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Mr.  Miller,  and  be  ready  to  report  something  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Association  to-morrow  morning. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  members  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  club  rooms,  127  and  128,  are  at  our  disposal,  and 
suggest  that  we  spend  as  much  of  our  time  there  as  we  can 
while  we  are  in  Washington.  We  have  now  an  unusually  full 
attendance  of  the  members,  and  an  unusual  opportunity  to  re- 
new our  acquaintance  and  extend  it  with  new  members  of 
the  Association. 

We  shall  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  9.30.  I  wish  you 
would  be  as  prompt  as  you  can,  as  we  shall  have  a  very  full 
day's  program.  (The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1913,  at  9.30  o'clock). 


Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1913 

The  Association  reassembled  at  9.30    A.  M. 

The  President.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this 
morning  is  one  by  Chancellor  Kincannon  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  State  University  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  States 
where  Management  and  Location  are  Different." 


The  Relation  of  the  State  University  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  States  where  Management  and 
Location  are  Different 

BY 

Chancellor  A.   A.  Kincannon 

OF   THE 

University  of  Mississippi 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of 
the  Association :  I  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  very 
frankly  that  I  have  had  considerable  hesitancy  as  to  whether 
I  should  say  just  the  things  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  said 
on  this  subject :  but  our  distinguished  President  has  stated 
that  in  this  Association  we  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  frankly 
to  each  other  on  any  subject;  that  we  ought  to  say  just  the 
things  which  are  in  our  minds,  and,  I  suppose,  in  our  hearts 
as  well,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy.     Since  that  is  true, 
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I  shall  say  some  of  the  things  which  some  of  our  friends 
have  thought  it  would  possibly  be  just  a  little  bit  inexpedient 
to  say  at  this  time. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  exercised  a  fostering  care 
over  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  during  the 
eventful  and  experimental  years  of  that  splendid  institution. 
When  the  measure  looking  to  the  establishment  of  that  in- 
stitution was  before  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  the  farmers 
— and  you  understand  that  Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  most 
largely  agricultural  State  in  the  Union — in  that  body  opposed 
the  measure.  They  were  hesitant  about  it,  if  they  did  not 
openly  fight  the  proposition  to  establish  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  which  we  were  told  then  was  intended  to 
benefit  especially  the  agricultural  classes.  The  University  of 
Mississippi  was  largely  represented  in  that  body,  and  through 
the  influence  of  that  institution  the  bill  creating  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  our  State  was  passed.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  influence  of  the  University  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  proper  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Until 
the  Federal  Government  saw  proper  to  increase  its  appro- 
priations to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  the 
country,  the  support  of  the  university  was  nearly  always 
necessary  to  induce  the  farming  classes  in  the  Mississippi 
legislature  to  vote  money  for  the  support  of  their  own  col- 
lege. After  the  Federal  Government  decided  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  these  colleges,  or  rather  for 
their  development,  we  realized  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
impatience  toward  the  university.  Latterly  in  many  in- 
stances, we  have   found   that  there  is  a  very  decided  oppo- 
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sition  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  vote  even  a 
living  to  the  university. 

Now,  conferences  with  others  situated  as  we  are  con- 
vince me  that  the  experience  in  Mississippi  is  a  common  one. 
Apparently  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  the 
country  do  not  appreciate  properly  the  work  of  the  old-line 
universities.  Nowhere  has  there  heen  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  old-line  universities  of  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  the  agricultural  colleges  so  far  as  I  am  ad- 
vised. The  subjects  originally  intended  to  be  developed  and 
taught  in  the  agricultural  colleges  arc  right  and  proper  and 
those  subjects  are  universally  approved.  That  they  are  help- 
ful in  developing  the  agricultural  classes  is  gladly  admitted 
by  all  educators.  That  the  work  of  the  old-line  universities 
is  less  valuable  than  formerly,  because  of  the  aggressive  ten- 
dencies of  many  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  colleges 
is  very  positively  denied.  Unless  we  can  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment ;  unless  there  can  be  some  very  frank  conferences  between 
those  states  where  the  university  is  apart  from  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  those  more  fortunately  situated,  we 
shall  find  more  and  more  difficulty  in  living — not  in  develop- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  university  in  any  one 
of  the  nineteen  states  where  these  institutions  are  separate 
which  has  developed  properly  within  the  last  ten  years.  In 
many  of  these  states  the  universities  are  finding  the  struggle 
for  money  harder.  And  money,  you  know,  constitutes  the 
life  blood  of  every  educational  institution. 

Now  surel}-  we  ought  not,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  educational  field,  to  allow  any  misunderstand- 
ing, to  allow  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  any  feeling  of  enmity 
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whatsoever  to  interfere  longer  with  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance. While  it  is  almost  like  a  father  appealing  to  his 
son  to  be  just,  it  seems  that  those  of  you  who  have  shared 
so  liberally  in  Federal  munificence  ought  at  any  rate  to  agree 
that  the  state  universities  not  so  favored  shall  have  some  bet- 
ter recognition  in  that  regard,  or  shall  have  some  recognition, 
if  we  have  had  none  heretofore. 

As  a  primary  proposition,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  best 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
educational  systems  of  our  states.  I  do  believe,  however, 
with  our  distinguished  President,  most  heartily  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  national  university  here  in  Washington. 
Beyond  that,  as  a  primary  proposition,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  wise  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  direct  our  edu- 
cational afifairs  in  any  particular  line.  That,  however,  is  not 
a  question  which  is  open  to  discussion  longer.  The  Govern- 
ment has  entered  the  educational  field,  and  no  question  of 
sentiment  as  to  primary  rights  should  hinder  its  magnificent 
work.  The  Government  gives  ev'idence  every  day  of  a  pur- 
pose to  do  even  more  than  it  is  doing;  and  since  that  is  true, 
we  surely  ought  not  to  be  willing  to  waste  the  efforts  of  the 
old-line  universities  by  any  process  of  starvation  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  Federal  ostracism  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  most  probable,  Mr.  President,  that  this  subject  will 
receive  greater  attention  through  a  request  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  old-line  universities  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other  institutions,  at  an  early  date.  In  view  of  that  fact  I 
shall  request  that  I  be  allowed  to  print  some  further  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  the  proceedings.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  to  get  together  and  in  a  very  candid  way  dis- 
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cuss  this  question.  It  cannot  be  that  the  patriotism  of  our 
friends  connected  with  the  other  institutions  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  any  selfishness  on  their  part.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  ou£T-ht  to  reason  toi^^ether  about  this  very  seri- 
ous proposition,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  becoming  men  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  upon  whom  very  large  responsibilities  rest. 
I  thank  you. 


The  President.  The  subject  is  before  the  Association 
for  its  discussion — the  relation  of  the  State  University  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  States  where 
management  and  location  are  different.  You  will  note  the 
request  of  Chancellor  Kincannon  that  he  be  permitted  to 
print  the  paper  which  he  is  writing  in  the  Proceedings.  I 
presume  there  will  be  no  objection  to  that.  If  there  is,  it 
should   be   voiced   now. 

Doctor  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  occupy  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  only.  When  I  came  in  this  morn- 
ing I  had  no  intention  to  say  anything  during  this  morning 
session,  but  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  which 
was  discussed  by  Chancellor  Kincannon. 

I  rejoice  with  you  and  with  all  other  good  citizens  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  state  universities,  over  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  which  you  have  the  honor  to  preside.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  these  universities  are  forging  rapidly  to  the 
front,  and  that  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  they  are 
the  leading  institutions  of  learning,  both  for  classical  learn- 
ing and  for  technical  and  scientific  instruction.  But  while 
I  am  glad  to  see  their  progress,  I  deprecate  very  much  the 
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prospect  that  lies  before  some  of  the  older  state  institutions, 
one  of  which  has  been  presented  here  this  morning  in  the  ad- 
dress that  has  just  closed.  They  are  devoting-  themselves  very 
largely,  as  formerly,  to  classical  training  and  culture ;  and, 
after  all,  I  think  that  is  the  basis  of  the  best  education  of  the 
country,  as  you  indicated  yesterday.  A  thorough  training  in 
classics,  with  the  allied  subjects  that  formed  the  curricula 
of  the  older  universities  and  colleges  in  the  land,  made 
scholars,  made  statesmen,  made  men,  who  are  not  surpassed 
if  indeed  they  be  equalled  by  the  best  products  of  the  univer- 
sities of  to-day.  What  was  it  that  gave  New  England  the 
prominence  that  it  had  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  nation?  What  was  it  that 
gave  Virginia  the  prominence  that  it  had,  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Ohio? 
Why,  it  was  the  old  institutions  established  upon  the  old  classi- 
cal foundation. 

These  were  the  institutions  that  produced  the  great  men 
of  the  nation  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century — the 
Websters  and  the  Sumners,  the  distinguished  men  who  rep- 
resented the  Carolinas  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation ;  Lewis 
Cass  of  ^Michigan,  Benton  of  Missouri — all  of  these  men  had 
their  training  under  the  old  classical  system,  and  old  Transyl- 
vania University  of  Kentucky,  which  has  been  in  the  shadows 
for  the  last  half-century,  contributed  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  men  of  the  South  and  the  West  who  made  the  con- 
gressional halls  of  that  day  famous  throughout  the  country 
and  throughout  the   world. 

While  we  are  going  forward  in  the  development  of 
science  and  of  scientific  training  and  scientific  acquirements. 
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and  their  applications  to  the  industries  and  to  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  all  that,  we  ought  not  to  neglect  the  institutions 
that  educate  for  the  sake  of  education  itself :  that  educate  for 
the  development  of  the  mind,  that  educate  for  the  perfection 
of  the  grandest  instrument  for  research  that  has  ever  been 
vouchsafed  to  man,  the  ])erfection  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties :  the  ability  to  reason  correctly,  the  ability  to  think  quick- 
ly, the  ability  to  see  right  through  a  subject  at  the  outset  and 
to  grasp  the  salient  points  and  address  themselves  to  these  as 
the  nuclei  of  the  problem.  That  is  the  value  of  an  education, 
in  my  estimation ;  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  who  are 
engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  education  recognize  that 
fact.  Take  the  opinion  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  head  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham ;  take  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock ;  take  the  opinion  of  Charles  Darwin  himself,  and  of 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  who  only  a  day  or  two  ago  went  to 
his  rest  and  his  reward :  take  the  opinion  of  Schafifer,  whose 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  year  stirred  Christendom  to  its  very  depths ; 
and  they  all  concur  in  the  statement  that  classical  training, 
classical  education,  is  the  sort  of  education  that  makes  men. 
That  is  the  kind  of  education  to  which  the  University 
of  Mississippi  has  been  devoting  itself ;  and  while  it  is  in- 
corporating in  its  curriculum  a  liberal  amount  of  scientific 
study — as  much  as  is  possible  in  connection  with  the  essen- 
tial elements  that  they  regard  as  constituting  the  foundations 
of  a  liberal  education — these  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  driven  to  the  wall,  but  they  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  build  up  and  to  do  better  work  and  more  of  it 
than  thev  have  been  able  to  do  heretofore.     And  that  will  in 
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all  probability  come  about,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  the  liberal 
donations  of  men  who  are  educated  up,  by  and  by,  to  the 
necessity  of  liberality  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
that  gave  them  distinction  and  set  them  forward  in  the  paths 
of  fame.  But  besides  all  that  they  have  an  antecedent  and 
a  paramount  claim  upon  the  General  Government  and  the  re- 
spective states  in  which  they  are  established,  because  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  donation  of  land  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  General  Government  and  to  appropriations  in  money 
made  by  the  states,  before  the  more-  modern  state  universities 
came  into  existence. 

And  while  I  make  a  plea  here  for  the  furtherance  and 
upbuilding  and  the  conservation  of  these  old  institutions,  I 
desire  to  make  a  similar  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
denominational  schools.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  driven 
to  the  wall.  I  do  not  want  to  see  such  institutions 
as  Center  College  in  Kentucky,  or  Hanover  College  in 
Indiana,  or  Milliken  College  recently  established  in  Illinois, 
or  Lafayette  College  in  Pennsylvania,  the  old  Presbyterian 
institutions  and  the  old  Methodist  institutions  and  the  old 
Baptist  institutions  of  America,  which  were  the  pioneers  in 
education  one  and  two  centuries  ago — these  I  do  not  want 
to  see  driven  to  the  wall.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  honorable 
and  the  venerable  institution  over  which  you  (addressing 
President  Swain)  preside  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence;  but  I  want  to  see  men  of  liberality 
and  of  wealth  come  up  and  contribute  largely  of  the  means 
wherewith  they  have  been  blessed,  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
institutions  such  as  that  over  which  you  preside.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  constitutes  in  a  very  large  degree  what  I  might 
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call  the  salvation  of  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
our  institutions  of  learning  over  wholly  to  secularism,  to  ma- 
terialism ;  and  that  is  the  trend  of  a  large  number  of  the  state 
institutions  in  the  United  States  to-day.  You  know  that  to 
be  the  fact,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  We  must  edu- 
cate concurrently  and  pari  passu  men  of  leading,  men  of  light, 
men  who  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  a  whole- 
some Christianity,  and  a  wholesome  morality  built  upon  it. 
I  have  the  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  fostering  with 
equal  care  and  with  equal  diligence  all  these  institutions  of 
learning  that  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  and  attain  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  of 
America  at  which  we  aim.  Foster  and  build  up  the  state  in- 
stitutions ;  foster  and  build  up  the  old  state  institutions  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  later  Federal  grants  ;  foster  and 
build  up  the  denominational  institutions,  and  let  them  all 
work  towards  the  attainment  of  a  common  end ;  and  when 
that  is  accomplished  I  hope  for  the  best  possible  results  from 
the  civilization  and  from  the  Christianity  of  the  great  Re- 
public. 

The  President.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject? (After  a  pause).  Members  of  the  Association,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  rather  an  important  topic,  though  one  that 
is  (as  some  have  suggested)  rather  full  of  dynamite.  Now, 
I  sympathize  very  greatly  with  my  friend  Chancellor  Kin- 
cannon  of  Mississippi  when  he  finds  himself  forced  to  give 
uj)  the  cherished  local  ideals  of  a  lifetime,  or  forced  perhaps 
to  utilize  the  only  source  from  which  a  strong  addition  may 
come  to  these  financially  less  favored  state  institutions.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  chancellor  at  all  in  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
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a  part  of  the  function  of  the  nation  to  assist  in  developing 
higher  education.  I  have  always  opposed  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  interfere  with  education  in  the 
states  in  the  sense  of  attempting  to  determine  the  course  of 
that  education.    ' 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  believe  I  made  it  clear  that 
so  far  as  the  National  University  is  concerned  I  do  favor 
such  a  university. 

The  President.  Yes,  I  understand.  I  sympathize  en- 
tirely with  the  idea  that  for  the  present  anyhow,  whatever 
may  be  thought  wise  in  the  future,  it  is  undesirable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  education 
in  the  states  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
form  of  local  educational  organization  shall  be ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  country  when  he  insisted,  in  the  early  days,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  begin  to  set  aside  a  part  of 
its  wealth  for  the  support  of  education  within  the  states,  and 
as  a  distinct  donation  from  the  Federal  Government.  Nearly 
all  these  state  universities,  these  foundations  that  are  rep- 
represented  in  this  Association,  owe  their  origin  and  a  large 
part  of  their  continued  support  to  this  initial  impulse  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  not  from  the  states,  and  we 
ought  to  keep  that  in  mind.  I  believe  in  hitching  up  Uncle 
Sam  to  the  educational  cart  whenever  we  can,  and  driving 
him  as  hard  as  we  can.  The  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  was 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  statesmanship  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ever  indulged  in  by  a  happy  accident.  I 
believe  that  every  time  we  have  moved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to   add   to   these   appropriations   we  have   done  a   wise 
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thing.  We  have  in  our  midst,  in  President  Thompson,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  agents  of  this  persistent  ad- 
dition to  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  institu- 
tions withiix  the  states  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  appropriations.  Now;  for  my  part,  I 
think  we  ought  to  drive  Uncle  Sam  a  step  farther,  and  get 
as  large  appropriations  as  possible  for  the  work  which  the 
state  universities  are  carrying  on  in  those  states  where  they 
are  separated  from  the  agricultural  college  and  college  of 
mechanic  arts.  The  whole  case  has  been  given  away,  as  far 
as  principle  is  concerned  by  all  parties.  For  my  part,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  our  democratic  friends  from  the  extreme  south 
standing  up  now  in  favor  of  strong  federal  appropriations 
for  all  these  things,  because  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion of  principle,  is  closed.  The  government  has  done  it  un- 
der all  parties,  and  will  continue,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  it  more 
and  more  under  all  parties  to  come. 

Now,  I  believe  that  this  Association,  if  it  would  set  about 
it  in  earnest,  could  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
support  of  the  state  universities,  which  are  also  national  uni- 
versities in  the  functions  which  they  perform,  as  completely 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  been  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  colleges  of  mechanic 
arts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  University  of  Illinois  we  have, 
of  course,  this  federal  grant  under  the  Morrill  Act.  We  re- 
ceived the  grant  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
we  received  the  grant  for  the  various  subsequent  additions. 
Now,  we  are  using  one-half  of  the  money  which  we  got  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  our  engineering 
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school.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is  support- 
ing the  State  Engineering-  School  in  Illinois  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  these  Morrill  appropriations.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  assisting  in  the  support  of  the 
Engineering  School  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  line  of  principle  in  this  whole  matter. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  it  should  not  be  contributing 
to  the  State  Engineering  School  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  even  if  we  ac- 
knowledge from  the  beginning  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  no  further  than  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  absurd  proposition.  Any  man 
who  says  the  Federal  Government  is  justified  in  expending 
money  for  agriculture  but  not  for  engineering  or  law  or  medi- 
cine, it  seems  to  me,  has  something  the  matter  with  his  intel- 
lectual processes.  He  cannot  see  straight.  The  farmer  in 
the  United  States  has  no  more  claim  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community ;  and  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  w'hole 
are  just  as  much  served  by  the  education  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
physician  as  they  are  served  by  the  education  of  the  farmer. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  tjiat  this  Association  is  the  one 
Association  of  all  those  that  have  been  organized  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  preach  the  doctrine — in  the  first  place,  to 
adopt  it,  if  it  commends  itself  to  the  Association ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  to  preach  it  and  go  after  it. 

We  have  in  the  University  of  Illinois  a  Department  of 
Architecture,  which  is  a  part  of  our  Engineering  College. 
Nearly  half  of  those  students  are  from  other  states  in  the 
Union  than  Illinois.     We  are  serving  the  other  states  in  the 
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Union  to  as  large  an  extent  as  we  are  serving  Illinois.  Why 
should  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  hear  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  of  that  department?  They  do  now  in  a  small 
part,  through  these  appropriations  under  the  Morrill  Act  and 
the  various  subsequent  additions.  They  should,  in  my  opinion, 
bear  a  larger  part  of  it. 

Every  other  state  university  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  I 
know,  does  the  same  thing-.  Take  the  University  of  Michigan ; 
I  do  not  know  what  the  relative  proportions  are,  but  certain- 
ly the  L'niversity  of  Michigan  has  done  as  great  a  service  to 
the  other  states  in  the  Mississippi  \^alley  as  it  has  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  itself.  You  cannot  go  into  any  village  in  any 
part  of  the  Mississippi  A'alley  without  finding  Michigan  men 
occupying  positions  of  ])rominence  in  medicine,  in  law,  in 
teaching,  and  in  engineering.  That  is  a  service  to  the  country. 
These  men  have  come  from  other  states  and  gone  to  Michigan 
and  got  their  education,  and  have  gone  back  to  their  states 
to  utilize  it.  Now,  that  is  a  service  to  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  ought  to  be  bearing  its  share  of  that  expense.  I  think 
the  general  principle  can  be  carried  through  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  institutions.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  national  university 
in  the  real  sense  of  that  term,  as  well  as  a  local  and  a  state 
institution,  and  as  such,  a  part  of  its  expense  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  nation.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  secure  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  these  departments. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  in  some  departments  it  is  easier, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  get  appropriations  than  it  is  in  others. 
We  can  get  an  appropriation  for  agriculture  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  easily  than  we  can  for  anything  else. 
We  can  get  an  appropriation  for  mechanic  arts,  though  it  be. 
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when  it  comes  to  be  interpreted,  nothing  in  the  world  but 
engineering,  in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  But  we  are  coming  forward  to  a  time  when  I  think 
it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  get  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  great  department  of  public  health.  We 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  whole  field  of  medical 
research,  medical  education,  for  example,  is  as  fundamentally 
a  national  item,  in  the  bearing  it  has  upon  national  welfare, 
as  even  agriculture  or  engineering  themselves. 

Now,  for  my  part — without  any  malice,  without  any 
prejudice,  without  any  fault-finding  or  complaint  on  the  part 
of  one  institution  toward  another — it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  go  into  this  proposition ;  this  Association  ought  to  get  be- 
hind this  proposition  of  Federal  support  of  these  state  uni- 
versities in  the  lines  in  which  it  is  easiest  of  all  to  get  ap- 
propriations to  begin  with,  namely,  these  applied  subjects ; 
then  perhaps  in  medicine ;  and  subsequently  in  the  long  run, 
in  all.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  state  universities 
— and  I  include  in  the  state  universities  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts,  and  forestry,  and  mining,  where 
they  are  separate  from  the  state  university,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  ;  I  believe  they  ought  all  to  be  included  under 
that  head,  because  they  are  performing  a  national  function — 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  nation ;  and  I  believe  that  this 
Association  could  bring  that  about,  if  it  went  at  it  in  earnest, 
inside  of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I\Ir.  President.  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate, in  view  of  what  you  have  said,  that  I  recognize  the 
fact  in  the  fullest  sense  that  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  the  different  states  is  not  a  proposition  which  is 
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open  to  discussion  ;  but  I  reaffirm  the  belief  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Federal  Government  had  not  touched  that 
subject  at  all.  Still,  we  cannot  discuss  that  matter  now.  But 
I  am  gratified,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  similarly  situated 
with  me  are  also  gratified,  at  the  very  broad  principles  or 
views  which  you  announce  on  this  subject.  \  do  not  think 
an\-  eiTort  whatever  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  old- 
line  institutions  to  interfere  with  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  N"o  effort 
has  been  made  to  interfere  with  the  extension  work  which 
Congress  has  made  possible  on  the  part  of  these  institutions, 
these  separate  agricultural  colleges :  InU  1  do  know  that  there 
has  been  a  very  positive  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
institutions  which  have  been  thus  favored  to  allow  the  old- 
line  universities  to  share  in  those  benefits. 

Xow,  since  you  made  the  suggestion  that  this  Association 
might  bring  this  question  before  Congress  and  the  country 
better  than  other  organizations  (and  I  agree  with  you  very 
heartily,  sir,  in  that),  I  am  going  to  move  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  this  Association,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  memorializing  Congress  to  allow  the  old-line  uni- 
versities to  share  in  these  appropriations  which  are  being 
made  to  the  several  state  institutions.  If  this  matter  should 
be  presented  properly.  Congress  will  listen  to  us.  I  believe  that 
with  this  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  divided  between 
these  institutions,  the  old-line  institution  could  hold  on  to  the 
classical  courses  so  beautifully  emphasized  by  my  friend, 
Doctor  Patterson,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  departments 
of  engineering,  which  right,  in  man}-  states,  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  these  other  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  do  still 
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broader  work  than  that,  work  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
states  and  which  would  largely  enrich  our  citizenship.  If  I  can 
get  a  second,  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  charged 
with  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  memorializing  Congress 
to  allow  the  old-line  state  institutions  (and  when  I  say  "old- 
line  institutions  "  I  mean  those  which  are  not  associated,  as 
you  understand,  with  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, or  which  have  not  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  attached)   to  share  in  these  appropriations. 

Doctor  Patterson.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion.  It  is  be- 
fore the  Association   for  discussion. 

Ex-Chancellor  Fulton.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 
question.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  was  not  present  when 
Chancellor  Kincannon  began  his  address.  This  question  is 
to  my  mind  of  very  great  importance.  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
dynamite  in  it,  as  you  say;  but  in  my  judgment  the  fuse  lead- 
ing to  some  of  that  dynamite  ought  to  be  lighted,  and  some 
things  ought  to  be  opened  up. 

At  the  organization  of  this  Association,  I  may  say  that 
probably  the  fact  which  led  me — 

The  President.  Excuse  me  a  minute.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  freshmen  in  this  Association,  let  me  say  that  Ex- 
Chancellor  Fulton  of  Mississippi  was  the  real  organizer  and 
founder  of  this  Association.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him 
here  with  us. 

Ex-Chancellor   Fulton.     Thank   you,    Mr.    President. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  being  somewhat  reminiscent  and 

giving  a  little  bit  of  history,  because  it  concerns  a  number  of 
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us.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  read  a  report  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Federal  and  State  aid  to  higher 
education,  written  by  Doctor  Blackmar  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  in  which  Mississippi  was  set  down  as  having  re- 
ceived /tc'o  townships  of  land  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  founding  what  is  now  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

That  was  news  to  me.  I  had  just  taken  office  as  chan- 
cellor of  that  institution,  and  we  were  looking  around,  in 
many  directions,  for  help  in  our  work,  which  sorely  needed 
financial  help.  I  understood  that  down  there  nobody  knew 
anything  about  more  than  07ie  township  of  such  land.  I 
traced  the  matter  up  and  found  that  by  accident  in  legislation, 
and  because  of  our  distance  and  remoteness,  we  had  escaped 
receiving  one  of  the  two  townships  of  land  which  were  set 
apart  for  us.  The  act  of  Congress  making  the  donation  was 
very  curiously  worded,  and  it  was  really  intended  to  give  us 
that  township  of  land  which  we  had  failed  to  receive.  The 
University  of  Indiana,  over  which  my  friend  President  Swain 
then  presided,  had  had  a  similar  experience.  Congress, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  to  its  attention,  promptly  gave 
to  Indiana — and  to  Mississippi,  because  I  quoted  the  Indiana 
decision  when  I  appeared  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
— what  it  was  at  first  intended  they  should  have. 

A  careful  study  of  the  entire  matter  of  "seminary"  land 
grants  showed  that  scarcely  any  two  states  were  alike  as  to 
what  they  had  received  from  Congress  or  what  disposition 
they  had  made  of  the  grants.  But  this  point  came  out  clear- 
ly :  That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  those  early  days 
to  do  something  for  higher  education  in  the  newer  states, 
and   that  the  legislation  took  the   form  of  giving  something 
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out  of  the  public  lands.  Public  lands  were  the  most  abun- 
dant possessions  that  Congress  then  had  to  give  and  so  Con- 
gress donated  public  lands.  Usually  in  the  enabling  act  of 
Congress,  which  allowed  the  state  to  be  organized,  these 
donations  of  public  lands  were  specified. 

Later,  under  the  Morrill  Act,  when  the  lands  were  given 
for  agricultural  colleges  some  states  received  more,  accord- 
"ing  to  their  representation  in  Congress,  and  some  less.  In 
some  states — fortunately,  I  think — these  two  grants  of  Con- 
gress were  combined,  and  such  splendid  institutions  as  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
others  have  grown  out  of  this  combined  and  consolidated 
effort. 

To  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union  and  to 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  Congress  gave  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  "seminary  grants"  made  to  the  newer 
states — nothing,  even  to  Virginia,  which,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  saying,  gave  to  the  original  Union  all  the  territory  in  which 
you  live  [addressing  President  James],  because  you,  Mr. 
President,  are  living  in  what  was  Illinois  County,  Virginia. 
For  all  that  Northwest  Territory,  Virginia  has  received  noth- 
ing in  aid  of  education.  The  University  of  Virginia,  with 
its  splendid  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  received  a 
cent  or  an  acre  of  land  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  work. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  this :  that  there  is  no  law  and 
there  is  no  reason  (except  custom)  why  all  these  older  state 
universities  should  not  have  received  directly  from  Congress 
— as  directly  as  these  newer  agricultural  colleges — aid  in 
money   or   in   land.     In   the   early  years   of   this   Association 
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a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  and  with  President  Draper,  who  was  then  in  the 
office  that  you,  ]\Ir.  President,  fill  in  your  state,  and  President 
Jesse  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  President  Angell, 
who  cooperated  with  us  indirectly,  we  spent  time  and  thought 
in  trying  to  get  upon  some  basis  on  which  this  Association 
could  agree  upon  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  aid  to 
these  state  institutions.  Such  a  memorial  was  presented  in' 
Congress,  but,  like  many  other  proposed  measures  it  was 
stopped  somewhere  by  insuperable  obstacles.  I  wish  to  lay 
stress  upon  this,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  in  law  or  morals 
or  political  science,  so  far  as  I  know,  why  Congress  should 
not  give  aid  to  these  institutions  and  any  other  state  institu- 
tions for  education  provided  such  aid  does  not  interfere  with 
educational  administration  by  the  states.  If  Congress  aids 
agricultural  colleges  without  such  interference,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  also  aid  these  other  agencies  for 
higher  education. 

In  the  disposition  made  of  public  lands  by  Congress  ex- 
pediency rather  than  equity  and  broad  public  policy  has  often 
been  the  controlling  factor.  Under  the  deed  of  cession  by 
which  \'irginia  turned  over  the  Northwest  Territory — and 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  deed  under  which  your  states  were  set 
up  over  there,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  distinct  reserva- 
tion which  has  been  largely  forgotten  and  ignored  even  by 
historians.  Gradually  there  came  about  an  ignorance  of 
some  things  that  were  originally  nominated  in  bond, 
which  things  down  in  Virginia  we  consider  right  important. 
The  most  important  point  in  that  deed  of  cession  is.  that  af- 
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ter  certain  grants  and  adjustments  were  made,  the  remainder 
of  the  land  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  it  was  agreed,  should 
be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  thirteen  states  which 
came  into  the  original  Confederation,  by  which  name  this  gov- 
ernment was  then  known,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  look  quite  extensively 
into  this,  and  I  have  figured  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  by  the  Federal  Government  of  public  lands  over  there, 
these  thirteen  states  were  entitled  to  about  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  which  they  have  not  yet  received  from  the  sale  of 
lands  in  "Illinois  County,"  Virginia. 

Now,  sir,  whatever  we  ma}-  think  about  that,  we  want 
you  distinctly  to  understand  that  we  propose  no  interference 
whatever  with  what  you  have  received  from  Congress.  We 
are  glad  that  you  got  everything  that  you  received  in  the 
northwest  territory  for  education.  I  brought  this  question 
up  with  President  Draper  a  few  years  ago,  and  after  read- 
ing a  paper  I  had  written  on  the  subject,  his  remark  was 
that  in  that  early  day  the  men  from  \'irginia  who  were  in 
Congress,  and  who  had  charge  of  this  cession,  were  laivycrs. 
Well,  they  were.  They  were  educated  men :  they  were 
trained  men;  and  this  fact  comes  as  reinforcement  of  what 
my  friend  Doctor  Patterson  has  just  said.  So  if  any  question 
of  this  claim  of  Virginia  comes  up  in  your  northwest  territory, 
Mr.  President,  please  do  not  think  we  are  trying  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  you  What  we  want  is  justice  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  We  do  not  wish  to  diminish  by  one  iota 
what  you  have  received. 

This  point,  finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize — that  there  is 
no  reason,  no  law,  and  no  good  principle  that  can  be  cited 
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why  Congress  should  not  aid  these  state  universities  founded 
on  the  original  seminary  grants,  just  as  it  has  aided,  by  ap- 
propriations from  time  to  time,  and  by  various  laws,  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Because,  after  all,  the  education  which 
my  good  friend  Doctor  Patterson  has  so  beautifully  set  forth 
is  as  important  now  to  this  country  as  is  agricultural  educa- 
tion or  any  other  special  line  of  education. 
I  thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject? 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  motion.  As  I  remember  it, 
the  maker  of  the  motion  put  it  this  way:  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  concern  itself  with  the  proposition  that  our 
universities  should  have  a  part  in  this  appropriation,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  that — strongly  in 
favor  of  it — if  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  ask  for  appro- 
priations for  state  universities  over  and  above  those  now 
before  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  attempt  to  get  ourselves  considered  in  connection  wnth  ap- 
propriations now  before  Congress  or  that  have  been  before 
Congress.  I  am  not  sure  therefore  what  the  motion  means. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  be  in  a  position 
of  attempting  in  any  way  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
that  might  go  to  agricultural  colleges  and  colleges  of  me- 
chanic arts.  They  do  not  get,  in  my  opinion,  any  more  than 
they  ought  to  have,  or  any  more  than  they  need ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  received  anything,  and  in  many  states  these 
seminary  grants  were  made  long  before  the  grants  by  the 
Morrill  Act.     We  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  as  much 
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land-grant  institutions  as  any  other  type  of  institution,  and 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  an  appropriation  for  state  universities  that  are 
separate  from  agricultural  colleges. 

And  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  say  also  that, 
even  if  that  is  impossible,  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  a  share 
of  the  funds  through  the  state  itself ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  at  least  two  cases, 
has  held  very  definitely  that  each  state  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine where  the  proceeds  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  other  acts 
shall  go.  Therefore  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the 
state  legislature  to  determine  how  these  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  this  matter  for  some  years,  because  we  have  discussed  it 
together.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  separate 
state  universities,  and  we  must  confess,  a  very  difficult  prop- 
osition in  states  where  the  institutions  are  separate.  We  need 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  and  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  motion  provided  it  contemplates  separate  and 
additional   appropriations. 

Chancellor  Kjncannon.  Permit  me  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  there  had  never 
been  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  institutions  to  the  ap- 
propriations which  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  these 
agricultural  colleges.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  dis- 
position, nor  is  there  the  slightest  disposition,  to  reduce  these 
appropriations ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  enlarged  so  as  to  incorporate  us;  and  so  far  as  these 
several  bills  which  have  been  under  consideration  (and  which 
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in  all  probability  will  not  pass  during  this  special  session  of 
Congress)  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
readily  ask  that  the  amounts  originally  incorporated  in  those 
bills  be  increased  so  as  to  give  a  share  to  our  institutions. 
There  is  no  disposition,  so  far  as  1  know,  on  the  part  of  the 
old-line  or  the  separate  universities  to  hinder  or  restrict  or 
interfere  with  the  work  of  these  agricultural  colleges ;  but 
we  think  we  ought  to  have  a  share  in  these  things,  and  I  hope 
this  motion  will  prevail. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  little  higher  average  of  intelligence 
in  this  body  on  the  matters  of  history  of  land  grants  and 
appropriations  to  education  than  you  would  find  in  any  legis- 
lative body,  Congress  itself  not  excluded.  I  myself  am  very 
much  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  extending  the  appropria- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  to  education  not  now 
aided  ;  but  I  recognize,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation of  Congress.  Now,  this  memorial  whicli  is  proposed 
in  the  motion  of  Chancellor  Kincannon  ought  to  be  a  care- 
fully prepared  and  somewhat  elaborate  document  historically, 
and  ought  to  be  formally  presented  from  this  Association,  in 
my  judgment,  and  cordially  endorsed  as  the  foundation  stone 
on  which  we  should  make  our  {ilea  for  further  aid.  You 
need  not  have  any  anxiety  about  the  hurry  of  Congress  to 
do  any  of  these  things.  But  I  think  it  would  be  well  not 
to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  ourselves,  and  lay  a  foundation 
that  we  do  not  have  to  dig  up  and  relay.  Let  us  get  this 
memorial  in  the  very  best  possible  form  as  a  beginning  of 
the  history  of  this  movement.  It  takes  patience  and  per- 
sistence and  reiteration,  until  you  get  tired  of  hearing  your 
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own  voice,  to  make  Congress  really  intelligent  upon  these 
situations.  I  was  utterly  amazed  when  I  heard  the  discus- 
sions in  the  United  States  Senate  upon  an  educational  bill 
a  year  ago,  that  had  been  thrashed  over  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  I  said  to  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  "If  a 
freshman  class  in  our  institution  did  not  show  more  intel- 
ligence upon  a  subject  of  that  sort,  I  would  be  discouraged — 
thoroughly  discouraged." 

Now,  the  truth  of  it  is  that  these  members  of  Congress 
do  not  have  time  to  become  specialists  in  education,  and 
they  must  eventually  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  the  edu- 
cational leaders  when  they  see  that  that  judgment  is  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  our 
duty  is  to  get  this  foundation  pretty  thoroughly  outlined,  and 
to  arouse  some  sentiment  among  our  local  members  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter,  and  present  it  to  the  Government  as  the 
issue  of  the  institutions  of  learning  supported  by  the  people 
themselves.  I  would  very  much  hesitate,  therefore,  to  com- 
mit a  matter  of  this  importance  to  a  committee  of  three  to 
present  the  first  of  January,  say,  or  some  such  time,  to  Con- 
gress, lest  the  foundation  should  not  be  well  enough  laid  for 
us  to  be  strong  for  the  years  that  are  to  come.  You  would 
never  get  this  appropriation  in  a  single  session  of  Congress. 
You  will  introduce  it  and  reintroduce  it,  and  you  will  keep 
pegging  away  at  that  business  until  you  make  your  impres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  always  well  to  have  the  foundation  to  hark 
back  to. 

Now,  if  you  will  pardon  it,  Mr.  President,  the  Morrill 
Act  itself  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  its  fundamental  principles  that  the  average  mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  just  falls  down  and  worships  you  when  you 
make  an  appeal  to  the  thing  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
It  is  because  that  foundation  was  w^ell  laid  that  we  have  been 
able  all  these  years  to  make  some  progress  in  these  appro- 
priations. Chancellor  Fulton  has  given  you  in  a  few  minutes 
a  little  vision  of  some  things  that  would  be  entirely  new  to 
the  newer  members  of  this  Association.  It  happened  to  be 
my  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  early  charter  members  of  this 
Association  also,  and  I  appreciate  the  spirit  that  Chancellor 
Fulton  has  shown  all  these  years  in  the  history  of  these 
grants,  and  his  attitude  toward  them.  Now  this  Association 
has  come  to  its  maturity  and  strength,  and  I  would  be  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  an  effort  now  to  gather  up  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  thing  and  put  it  to  this  Association,  say  next 
year,  in  a  good  strong  form,  and  then  have  it  submitted  as 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  would  be  printed  and  harked 
back  to  until  we  get  these  results.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
get  anywhere  with  Congress  in  just  a  short  resolution.  We 
will  never  make  any  headway  by  such  a  process,  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  very  important  and  vital  matter,  and 
it  is  a  far-reaching  proposition.  It  will  take  some  statesmen 
in  Congress  to  see  it,  and  we  shall  have  to  do  some  educating 
with  some  men  when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  and  get  them 
to  see  the  largeness  of  this  vision,  so  as  to  get  their  moral 
earnestness  aroused,  so  that  on  the  floors  of  Congress  they 
can  make  some  statements  that  cannot  be  contradicted  or 
even  quesioned  by  their  associates. 

So,  brethren,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  suggestion,  let 
us  get  this  thing  in  the  best  possible  form;  for  while  we 
have   got   an   impulse   here   this   morning,   and   a   vision,   we 
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have  not  got,  as  I  see  it,  what  the  colored  brother  called 
"the  arg-yfyin  of  the  p'ints."  We  have  not  got  that  elaborated 
as  we  should  like  to  have  it.  I  should  like  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, to  Chancellor  Kincannon — perhaps  he  would  be  willing 
to  do  it  himself ;  I  do  not  know — the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  elaborate  this  memorial  and  present  this  memorial 
to  this  Association  for  its  formal  adoption  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  rather  than  allow  the  thing  to  go  in  too  small  a  way 
before  this  present  Congress.  I  raise  that  question  as  a  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  President. 

President  Kane.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  see 
more  emphasis  laid  on  what  we  might  fairly  term  our  claims 
to  such  support,  and  not  give  a  committee  of  Congress  a  no- 
tion that  we  simply  want  to  get  in  on  a  good  thing.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  state,  in  the  provision  for  state  support  of  high 
schools,  there  is  a  provision  that  any  high  school  that  will  ad- 
mit students  from  other  districts  without  tuition  may  count 
each  of  its  high  school  students  as  two  students,  giving  them 
double  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  from  the  state,  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  of  securing  free  tuition 
for  every  student  in  the  state  who  wants  to  attend  the  high 
school.  Now,  the  same  principle  would  apply  here  in  regard 
to  our  state  universities.  There  is  not  a  state  university  rep- 
resented here,  I  fancy,  but  what  enrolls  students  from  other 
states ;  and  I  suspect  that  most  of  them,  though  perhaps  not 
all,  enroll  students  from  other  states  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  enroll  students  from  their  own 
state.  We  do  that.  That  certainly  would  constitute  one 
claim  that  we  should  have,  and  a  fair  and  just  claim.  That  is, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  good  policy  for  the  federal 
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government  to  make  just  as  universal  a  provision  for  this 
higher  education  as  may  be ;  and  in  that  way  they  could  pro- 
vide this  education  for  any  student  in  any  state  in  which  he 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  take  his  higher  education. 

Now.  right  along  the  same  line,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
another  clear  claim.  As  our  relations  to  foreign  nations  in- 
crease, it  is  more  and  more  important,  as  was  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  yesterday  in  connection  with  Doctor  Parkin's 
address,  that  there  be  a  fuller  and  fuller  understanding  be- 
tween the  nations.  The  schools  are  one  of  the  best  factors 
for  establishing  such  an  understanding.  For  instance,  in  our 
case  it  is  very,  very  important — all-important — that  there  be 
as  good  an  understanding  as  possible  between  this  country 
and  Japan,  between  this  country  and  China.  We  have  in  our 
university  on  the  coast  quite  a  number  of  students  from  these 
countries.  I  think  that  if  the  question  were  raised  in  our 
state  and  a  fight  made  on  it.  in  all  probability  the  legislature 
would  not  allow  us  to  admit  these  foreign  students  on  the  same 
terms  that  we  admit  our  own  students.  We  do  that  because 
we  think  it  is  good  policy,  good  general  public  policy ;  and  it 
is  really  rather  a  national  policy  than  a  state  policy.  It  is 
a  good  state  policy  because  our  people  commercially  and 
otherwise,  have  dealings  with  these  Oriental  people ;  our  state 
gets  the  direct  benefit  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  clearly  a  national 
policy  than  a  state  policy.  Now,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  state  universities  that  serve 
that  national  purpose  should  have  provision  made  for  the 
work  from  the  national  treasury ;  that  is,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  or  a  federal  policy. 

There  is  still  a  third  place  where  we  have  a  very  clear 
claim.     It  would  easily  happen,  I  suppose,  in  any  state  where 
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the  agricultural  college  and  the  state  university  are  separate, 
that  there  would  be  certain  lines  of  work  in  which  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  the  government  to  do  its  work  at  the 
university  than  at  the  state  college.  For  instance,  just  to 
illustrate  from  our  university  again :  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  our  state  is  right  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  the 
wheat-growing  section,  the  dry  section  of  the  state.  The 
university  is  west  of  the  mountains,  in  the  great  timber  area. 
Now,  the  timber-testing  laboratory  of  the  government  is  at 
the  state  university.  You  can  easily  see  why  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous for  it  to  be  there,  and  very  disadvantageous  for 
it  to  be  over  at  the  State  College.  Well,  we  ought  to  put 
in  the  claim  that  in  all  such  cases  where  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  do  government  work  of  a  laboratory  kind,  or 
whatever  kind  in  which  the  government  is  interested,  at  the 
State  University  than  at  the  State  College,  it  should  be  done 
at  the  State  University.  Now,  the  federal  officers  have  been 
rather  free,  in  our  state,  to  work  in  a  number  of  lines  at  the 
State  Universit)^  We  are  co-operating  with  federal  depart- 
ments in  eight  different  lines.  It  seems  to  me  the  claim  is 
very  simple  there  that  the  federal  departments  on  their  part 
should  co-operate  in  the  same  encouraging  way  for  work  that 
is  done  at  the  State  University  as  at  the  Agricultural  college 
or  any  other  place. 

I  use  those  three  in  the  way  of  illustration.  That  is,  I 
think  our  case  is  much  stronger  if  we  put  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  service  that  these  state  universities  can  render  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  on  that  account  we  have  a  fair  claim — as  fair 
as  any  institution — to  a  corresponding  amount  of  support  at 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government. 
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Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
President  Thompson,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Association  that  if 
I  understand  the  purposes  of  my  associates  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  those  who  sympathize  with  me — we  have  no  desire  to 
do  anything-  precipitately.  We  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  large  subject,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  quite  a  long  time,  perhaps 
two  years.  We  have  talked  it  over,  we  have  worked  it  over, 
we  have  discussed  ways  and  means,  but  we  have  never  come 
to  the  actual  doing  of  anything  through  this  Association,  as 
you  understand,  until  now.  We  certainly  would  not  want  to 
present  any  memorial  to  Congress  which  would  not  educate 
the  senators  and  representatives.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not see  how  a  simple  resolution  (if  the  Association  sees  prop- 
er to  pass  such  a  resolution)  suggesting  to  Congress,  imme- 
diately after  the  holidays — they  of  course  are  very  tired ;  they 
have  worked  a  long  time,  and  I  am  agreeable  to  giving  them 
all  the  month  of  December  to  rest — that  these  old-line  univer- 
sities might  with  propriety  share  in  these  appropriations,  could 
do  any  harm :  not  at  all  intending  that  such  a  resolution  would 
perform  the  ofifices  of  this  memorial  which  is  proposed.  I 
think  President  Kane  has  made  some  very  admirable  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  our  claims  will  be  in  that  memorial — certain- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  universities  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  Universities  of  the  south  will  find  great  oppor- 
tunity in  serving  the  government  itself,  now  that  the 
Panama  canal  is  a  reality,  in  teaching  those  things  which 
will  bring  about  larger  association,  commercially  and  other- 
wise, with  the  countries  south  of  us,  the  South  American 
countries  and  the  republics  of  Central  America.    We  want  the 
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fullest  association  with  those  countries,  and  certainly  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  can  find  a  medium  through  the  old- 
line  university  of  enlarging  these  associations  commercially 
and  otherwise.  We  are  not  asking  any  haste,  but  we  are  af- 
ter results. 

The;  Secretary.  Air.  President,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  all  of  us  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  motion  made 
by  Chancellor  Kincannon,  but  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  Pres- 
ident Thompson  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate  at 
this  time  for  us  to  present  such  a  memorial  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. While  it  is  true  that  the  institutions  that  have  no  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  been  discussing  this  among  themselves 
for  a  year  or  two,  I  submit,  since  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
question  has  come  before  this  entire  body,  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  adopt  hastily  any  such  suggestion  as  has 
just  been  offered.  It  would  be  unfortunate  at  this  time,  as 
I  view  it,  to  present  this  memorial  to  Congress.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  important  bills 
now  pending  and  this  might  disorganize  the  entire  situation. 
The  Lever  bill,  the  Page  bill,  and  certain  other  bills  are  be- 
fore Congress — one  such  bill  is  pretty  well  along  on  its  way 
toward  passage :  and  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  at 
this  time  to  interject  anything  else.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  take  steps  at  this  time  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed  by  Chancellor  Kincan- 
non, and  in  all  courtesy  to  him  I  should  like  to  move,  as  an 
amendment  to  his  motion,  that  this  committee  to  be  appointed 
under  that  motion  be  instructed  to  report  to  this  body  with 
a  fully  worked  out  plan  at  our  meeting  a  year  hence. 
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CiiAxci-XLOK  KixcAXNox.  I  sliuuld  iiot  objcct  to  that, 
Mr.  President ;  but  I  want  to  say  again — I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  much  speaking ;  I  did  not  intend  to  talk  so  much 
on  this  subject — I  want  to  say  again  that  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  arrest  any  movement  in  Congress  in  behalf  of 
these  agricultural  colleges  or  the  universities  which  already 
share  in  these  funds.  There  is  no  purpose  on  our  part  to 
do  that.  We  do  not  want  to  arrest  tliat  movement;  we  do 
not  waiU  to  delay  it  for  a  moment.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  you  will  recall  that  I  stated  that  we  had  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  almost  appeal  to  our  brethren — of 
the  other  faith,  if  it  can  be  so  stated — to  help  us,  and  not  to 
starve  us.  We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  precipitately,  and 
1  think  that  there  would  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  universities  similar  to  that  of  Mississippi 
to  say  to  Congress :  "Do  not  delay  these  bills  ;  hurry  them 
right  along."  We  do  not  object  to  that.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  bill  passed,  even  before  this  special  session  adjourns, 
but  just  amended  a  little  bit,  so  as  to  say  that  the  universities 
of  Mississippi  and  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  and  some  others 
may  share  in  these  benefits.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  presenting  the  formal  memorial  a  year  hence. 

The  President.  Chancellor  Kincannon,  do  I  understand 
you  to  accept  the  amendment  proposed  by  President  Benton? 

Chancellor  Kixcannon.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  what 
President  McVey  has  to  say  first. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  remark  of  the  secretary  upon  this  question  of  federal 
legislation  is  about  what  may  be  expected  in  this  whole  prob- 
lem ;  that  is,  the  interests  of  the  two  groups  of  universities 
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are  in  a  measure  divided,  and  that  will  have  to  be  recognized 
at  the  beginning.  He  spoke  of  the  Page  bill,  for  instance, 
as  an  example  of  federal  legislation.  The  Page  bill  does 
not  mention  the  word  "university,"  and  when  it  was  urged 
upon  the  authors  that  some  inclusion  should  be  made  in  that 
bill  to  provide  for  matters  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
teachers,  the  bill  said,  "and  such  other  educational  institu- 
tions or  agencies."  Having  mentioned  the  agricultural  colleges, 
having  mentioned  the  normal  schools,  it  then  included  the  edu- 
cational colleges  of  the  state  universities  by  saying  "such  other 
educational  agencies."  That  means  that  Congress  is  afraid 
of  the  word  "university,"  and  that  it  does  not  propose  to  in- 
clude in  any  of  its  legislation  under  the  present  stage  of  af- 
fairs the  term  "university." 

This  problem  of  the  separate  state  universities  is  a  far 
more  serious  question  than  the  gentlemen  who  reside  in  states 
where  the  two  institutions  are  together  really  think.  It  means 
in  many  instances  the  question  as  to  whether  a  higher  type 
of  education  is  going  to  continue  its  leadership  in  these 
states  or  be  diverted  in  an  entirely  new  direction.  Are  the 
ideals  of  this  Association  to  prevail  in  certain  of  the  states 
as  against  an  entirely  different  ideal  in  other  states ;  in  a 
measure  the  separate  state  universities  have  a  certain  right  to 
claim  from  this  organization  an  attitude  of  sympathy  upon  the 
whole  question,  and  an  attitude  of  helpfulness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  state 
legislatures,  where  they  have  agricultural  colleges  combined 
with  the  universities,  that  the  agricultural  college  is  distinctly 
limited  in  the  work  which  it  is  doing,  to  the  iield  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  such  a  relation  ought  to  be  true  in  all  of  the 
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different  states.  Without  doubt  the  state  universities  in  the 
separate  states  have  made  a  very  great  and  serious  mistake  in 
not  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  the  term  "university."  That 
in  itself  is  an  enormous  asset,  and  if  it  were  emphasized  and 
brought  out  clearly  what  the  word  "university"  means,  and 
that  the  legislature,  for  instance,  in  establishing  a  college  of 
agriculture  meatit  a  college  of  agriculture,  not  another  uni- 
versity, a  good  deal  of  this  difficulty  would  be  wiped  away. 
In  other  words,  the  problem  is,  after  all,  very  largely  a  state 
problem,  and  whatever  help  may  be  gotten  from  Congress  will 
probably  be  in  this  form,  namely,  that  appropriations  made 
to  the  state,  the  state  must  then  decide  the  question  as  to 
where  such  funds  shall  be  used  and  under  what  conditions. 
So  that  you  again  have  the  question  as  to  whether  your  state 
university  organization,  with  its  friends,  can  maintain  its 
position  in  securing  the  proper  division  of  the  funds. 

Unquestionably  the  matter  of  legislation  should  be  based, 
as  suggested  by  President  Thompson,  upon  facts  and  upon 
history ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  what  we 
need  in  this  country  now,  and  what  this  Association  ought  to 
stand  for,  before  any  further  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion goes  on,  is  an  educational  commission  to  ascertain  where 
w^e  are  going  and  where  we  are  coming  out.  The  course  op- 
posed to  this  is  to  go  on  in  accordance  with  how  far  we  can 
pull  Congress  this  way  or  that  way.  The  bigger  statesmanship 
here,  instead  of  advocating  any  of  these  specific  bills,  would  be 
to  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  commission  that  would  deal 
with  this  whole  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment towards  education.  Then  we  will  have  some  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  to  act,  and  we  will  have  an  op- 
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portunity  to  look  to  the  future  with  some  measure  of  confi- 
dence, instead  of  feehng  all  the  time  that  the  strongest  group 
is  going  to  pull  it  in  this  direction  or  that  direction,  leaving 
the  principles  of  education  to  lie  at  one  side  without  con- 
sideration. 

I  feel  that  the  motion  which  has  been  suggested,  namely, 
the  creation  of  a  committee  to  draw  a  memorial  which  will 
deal  with  the  history  and  with  the  legislation  of  this  prob- 
lem, is  an  important  one.  I  think,  too,  that  this  organization 
might  well  stand  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  deal 
with  the  entire  problem  of  federal  legislation  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  Secretary.  Air.  President,  I  heartily  agree  with 
President  McVey  in  suggesting  that  this  matter  should  be 
very  thoroughly  investigated  and  carefully  studied ;  and  I 
believe  that  just  such  a  motion  as  I  proposed  by  way  of 
amendment  to  that  of  Chancellor  Kincannon  would  open  the 
way  for  this  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject.  It  pro- 
poses the  appointment  of  a  committee  that  will  give  attention 
to  this  question  and  report  to  this  body  next  year,  and  if  that 
committee  deems  it  wise  to  request  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission it  can  do  so.  I  am  simply  contending,  as  I  think  Pres- 
ident Thompson  was,  not  for  a  policy  of  delay  necessarily  for 
the  sake  of  delay,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  deliberate  and 
be  sure  of  our  ground  w^hen  we  call  upon  Congress  for  some 
definite  action.  I  believe  we  should  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  I  propose  is 
fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  I  believe  we  are  all  in  hearty 
sympathy  here;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  necessarily  any 
antagonism  existing  among  the  members  of  the  two  branches 
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of  this  Association.  There  ought  not  to  be  two  branches. 
Our  interests  are  common,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  go  about 
this  wisely  and  deliberately  we  will  secure  results  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  if  we  act  hastily. 

The  President.  Chancellor  Kincannon,  do  you  accept 
this  amendment? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  accept  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  Doctor  Benton ;  but  I  still  insist  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  if  a  committee  should  go  to  Congress  and  ask  that  the 
question  be  considered  by  the  ])roper  committee  there.  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  institutions  similar  to  my  own  cannot  lose 
anything  by  our  adoption  of  that  suggestion.  I  want  to  say 
again  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  interfere  with 
anything  which  has  been  proposed  in  behalf  of  these  other 
institutions.  We  do  not  want  to  arrest  any  movement.  I  can- 
not see  how  a  suggestion  on  our  part  would  in  any  sense  be- 
cloud the  mind  of  any  congressman  as  to  his  duty  or  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  care  of  this  proposition. 

The  President.  Of  course  the  amendment  proposed  by 
President  Benton  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
yours.  He  proposes  a  committee  of  this  Association  to  report 
to  this  Association  one  year  from  this  time  on  this  subject. 
It  is  really  quite  a  different  motion  from  that  which  you  made 
in  the  first  instance.  Do  I  understand  that  you  accept  his 
motion  in  place  of  yours? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Well,  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion will  perhaps  require  a  year  in  order  for  us  to  have  all  of 
the  facts,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  I  accept  the  amendment; 
reserving  the  right,  however,  if  with  others  I  see  proper,  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  Congress  that  we  would  like  to  be  con- 
sidered— not  undertaking  to  give  the  history  of  the  case. 
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The  President.  The  motion  then  before  this  meeting 
is  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  upon  this 
subject  to  this  Association  one  year  from  this  time.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  affect  any  action  which  anybody  else  chooses  to 
take. 

Chanceeix>r  Kincannon.  Do  I  understand  that  Doctor 
Benton's  motion  carries  the  idea  that  the  committee  will  re- 
port whether  or  not  a  memorial  will  be  presented?  If  so,  I 
do  not  accept  it. 

The  President.  Yes,  They  might  report  that  it  should 
not  be  presented. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.    Then  I  will  insist  on  a  vote. 

The  President.  Very  well.  Is  there  a  second  to  Presi- 
dent Benton's  motion  ? 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  word. 
What  we  want  is  that  this  body  shall  go  before  Congress  in 
a  strong,  dignified,  efifective  way:  This  Association  is  a  young 
body.  It  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  which  belong  to  the 
Agricultural  College  Association ;  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  the 
political  power,  the  political  influence  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  that  association  has.  Now,  recognizing  these  facts, 
it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  when  we  go  before  Con- 
gress with  a  proposal  of  any  sort  w^e  should  go  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  this  entire  body.  I  am  perfectly  willing, 
myself,  to  support  Chancellor  Kincannon's  proposition,  and 
perhaps  a  lot  of  others  that  have  not  yet  been  suggested,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  limit  myself  to  that ;  I  might  propose 
to  do  a  good  deal  more.  The  thing  I  am  interested  in  is  that 
this  Association  as  a  body,  when  it  comes  before  Congress 
with  this  memorial,  shall  make  a  little  dent  in  the  ground 
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up  there  and  shall  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  here 
is  a  large  association  of  a  representative  character,  a  national 
association  of  state  universities,  that  cannot  be  ignored.  So  I 
do  not  want  anything  done  until  we  can  do  it  well,  and  I  think 
we  are  capable  of  doing  it  well.  I  think  there  is  an  abundance 
of  reasons  for  it.  Now,  if  we  can  do  it  by  February  next,  all 
right ;  but  my  feeling  was  that  if  we  got  a  memorial  prepared 
such  as  1  think  the  history  of  the  facts  will  warrant,  and  this 
Association  in  the  meantime  had  that  memorial  in  its  hands 
in  June  or  July  or  August,  and  began  its  campaign  among  its 
friends,  and  then  came  up  here  in  the  autumn  with  a  me- 
morial and  formally  presented  it,  Congress  would  listen.  The 
process  of  education  has  been  dreadfully  slow  with  the  United 
States  Congress,  but  it  has  never  gone  backwards,  gentlemen ; 
it  is  not  going  backwards.  It  has  gone  forward  against  the 
judgment  of  some  people,  both  north  and  south;  but  it  has 
never  gone  backward.  It  is  like  a  rail  fence;  it  is  a  little 
zigzag,  but  it  does  not  slip  back ;  and  we  are  going  ahead,  and 
now  let  us  see  to  it  that  every  step  we  take  shall  give  a  good 
strong  push. 

That  is  only  my  point  of  view.  I  shall  not  oppose  Chan- 
cellor Kincannon's  resolution.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  I 
think  the  other  method  would  be  better  as  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment with  me;  that  is  all. 

The  Secretary.  Air.  Chairman,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  withdraw  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, since  Chancellor  Kincannon  insists  on  a  vote  upon  his ; 
and  in  the  event  that  his  motion  should  not  pass,  then  I  may 
ask  the  privilege  of  offering  this  motion  subsequently. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  understood;  and  I  beg  pardon  if  I  seem  to  speak 
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too  much  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  think  any  memorial  ought 
to  be  hastily  prepared  and  rushed  into  Congress.  I  think  I 
have  made  myself  perfectly  clear  on  this  subject.  I  under- 
stood President  Thompson  to  say  that  he  favored  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  include  the  old-line  institutions  in  the  ap- 
propriations which  are  to  be  made  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  several  states.     Am  I  correct? 

President  Thompson.    Yes,  sir. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Then,  if  that  is  true.  I  shall 
not  object  to  this  formal  memorial  going  to  Congress  a  year 
hence.  We  simply  want  to  be  included.  We  do  not  want  a 
committee  appointed  with  power  to  investigate  and  look  into 
this  matter  for  twelve  months,  and  then  come  up  here  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  desire,  or  in  our  right,  or  in 
the  expediency  of  educational  matters.  To  be  included — that 
is  what  we  want. 

The  President.  Then  your  motion  is  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  this  subject  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Association  for  its  approval  a  year  from  this 
time? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  will  agree  to  have  the  me- 
morial submitted  to  this  Association  a  year  hence  for  its  ap- 
proval ;  but  I  want  the  memorial.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  my  motion  provides  that  the  memorial  is  to  be  made. 

The  President.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  motion  made 
by  Chancellor  Kincannon,  and  which  would  also  commend  it- 
self to  Secretary  Benton  and  President  Thompson,  it  is  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Association  to  draft  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  upon  this  subject,  urging  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  the  institutions  which  have  not  thus 
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far  shared  in  federal  appropriations ;  such  memorial  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Association  for  its  approval  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  second  that 
motion. 

The  President.     Is  there  discussion  of  this  motion? 

President  Campbell.  There  are  two  bills  at  present 
before  Congress — one  the  Smith-Lever  bill  making  the  ap- 
propriations, and  the  other  the  Smith  bill,  simply  providing 
for  a  commission,  the  purpose  of  this  commission  being  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  matter.  It  seems  to 
me  the  two  things  are  separate,  and  that  since  the  commission 
will  probably  be  authorized  at  this  session  of  Congress  and 
the  appointment  probably  made  very  soon,  it  would  be  quite 
worth  while  for  this  Association  to  have  some  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  that  bill,  its  final  form,  and  also  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  the  commission. 

The  suggestion  President  McVey  has  made,  that  the 
fundamental  and  statesmanlike  way  of  approaching  the  whole 
thing  is  through  a  national  commission  that  will  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  entire  field,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  sen- 
sible suggestion  under  it  all.  So  I  only  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  two  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  the  memorial  to  Congress  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared, as  has  been  suggested  here,  with  great  care;  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  as  far  as  the  Smith-Lever  bill  is  con- 
cerned there  ought  to  be  some  immediate  action  this  year. 
But  beside  that,  this  question  of  the  commission  is  a  matter 
of    such    importance,    and    action    is    impending,    that    if    we 
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are  to   do   anything  at   all   we  must   do   something   about   it 
immediately. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  any  bill.  I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen  present  that  we  are 
not  after  any  bill  which  is  before  Congress  at  all.  We  do 
not  want  to  bother  with  any  bill  or  bother  with-  anything  that 
is  planned  by  anybody.  It  is  just  to  get  this  question  be- 
fore Congress  as  a  memorial  from  this  body. 

Dean  Birge.  I  rise  to  ask  for  information.  Was  the 
resolution  stated  by  you  in  its  final  form?  I  noticed  that  you 
closed  with  the  words  "the  institutions  that  had  not  shared 
in  federal  appropriations,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  President.     That  was  an  explanatory  clause. 

Dean  Birge.  Yes ;  but  have  not  all  the  institutions  about 
which  we  are  talking  shared  in  the  federal  appropriations  by 
the  original  land  grants? 

The  President.  Yes ;  appropriations  under  the  Morrill 
and  subsequent  acts, 

The  President.  It  was,  in  substance,  that  this  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  appropriations  to  the 
state  universities  which  have  not  shared  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  Morrill  and  subsequent  acts,  a  report  to  be  made  to  this 
body  at  its  next  meeting. 

You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion ? 

Dean  Birge.     May  I  ask  another  question?' 
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The  President.    Yes. 

Dean  Birge.     Is  that  form  quite  right? 

The  President.     Change  it  to  suit  yourself. 

Dean  Birge.  I  am  not  prepared  to  change  it,  because  I 
am  not  as  famihar  with  this  matter  as  you  are,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  clear  on  it.  Does  this  Association  propose  to  ask 
that  Congress  shall  make  an  appropriation  for  the  state  uni- 
versities as  such  which  will  go  to  all  of  the  state  universities, 
or  does  it  propose  to  memorialize  Congress  to  make  special 
appropriations  for  certain  of  the  state  universities? 

The  President.  That  will  be  determined  when  the  me- 
morial is  presented,  by  the  action  of  this  Association  upon 
the  memorial. 

Dean  Birge.  The  resolution  seems  to  imply  that  only 
separate  universities  are  to  be  considered. 

President  McVey.  And  the  wording  also  would  imply, 
since  most  of  the  state  universities  have  had  land  grants,  that 
it  would  apply  only  to  those  which  have  no  land  grants,  like 
Virginia,  for  instance,  and  North  Carolina,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others. 

Is  not  the  intention  of  the  motion  to  take  the  whole  prob- 
lem before  Congress,  not  only  for  those  who  have  nothing 
now,  but  for  those  who  have  it?  In  other  words,  an  expan- 
sion of  federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  appropriations  to  all 
the  state  universities  regardless  of  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  had  such  aid  in  the  past? 

The  President.  That  would  come  up  in  the  final  dis- 
cussion of  the  memorial  as  presented  to  the  Association. 

President  Denny.  I  think  what  Dean  Birge  has  said 
probably   ought   to   be   considered.     If   the   resolution   passes 
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with  the  language  now  used,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  universities  that  have  the  land  grant  appropriations 
that  these  separate  universities  are  asking  for  something 
which   they   would   not   be   expected   to    share. 

Dean  Birge.  If  I  may  reply  to  that,  I  had  no  such  feel- 
ing in  raising  the  question.  My  thought  was  that  if  you  are 
going  to  get  such  a  measure  through  Congress  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  include  all  the  states.  If  we  resolve  here  to  try 
to  get  an  appropriation  for  some  specific  universities  we  shall 
be  resolving  in  favor  of  something  we  are  not  likely  to  secure ; 
whereas  if  we  can  make  the  resolution  a  general  one,  we 
start  with  a  proposition  for  which  we  have  a  fighting  chance 
of  success. 

The  President.  I  take  it  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  committee,  in  drafting  this  memorial,  to  present  to  this 
Association.  It  can  do  nothing  until  the  Association  has  the 
draft  before  it  and  approves  it ;  and  then,  of  course,  it  may 
be  altered. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  President,  there  seems 
to  be  objection  to  the  phraseology. 

The  President.    Will  you  change  it  to  suit? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  think  President  McVey  has 
explained  it  thoroughly.  We  want  those  universities  which 
have  not  shared  appropriations  by  Congress  regardless  of 
grants  of  land  or  other  grants,  by  Congress  to  share  as  cer- 
tain institutions  do  under  the  Morrill  and  similar  acts.  That 
is  the  idea. 

Pl^ESiDENT  Thompson.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would 
drop  the  word  "share"  we  would  get  rid  of  some  of  these 
fears.     Appropriations   have   been   made   for   some   of   these 
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institutions.  The  idea  of  "sharing"  is  dividing  up,  and  I  know 
the  chancellor  does  not  want  a  division. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.     1  liave  said  that  repeatedly. 

President  Thompson.  I  know  his  ])oint  of  view.  If 
we  would  drop  the  word  "share"  out  of  our  discussion,  we 
would  get  rid  of  all  that. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I'  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  this  Association  now  votes  in  favor  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  to  be  passed  upon  by  this  Association  a  year  hence. 

The  President.  That,  I  think,  is  the  general  under- 
standing. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  want  it  clearly  understood. 
I  do  not  want  a  committee  appointed  to  come  up  a  year  from 
now  and  discuss  the  advisability  of  making  that  memorial. 

The  President.  Mr.  Chancellor,  will  you  state  the  mo- 
tion that  you  would  like  to  have  this  Association  consider? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  believe  we  have  had  the 
motion  seconded  twice ;  but  I  will  make  this  motion : 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  to  Congress  providing  that  those  universities 
which  have  not  heretofore  participated  in  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes  shall  do  so. 

President  Ellis.  You  want  to  say  "state  universities," 
do  you  not? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Yes ;  we  are  not  after  the 
denominational  universities  right  now. 

President  Kingsbury.  Just  one  moment.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  has  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  ap- 
propriations. 
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Chancellor  Kincannon.  This  will  not  cut  you  out 
hereafter,  if  we  get  it  through. 

President  Kingsbury.  The  federal  government  not 
only  appropriated  a  lot  of  land  to  the  University  of  Utah 
some  time  ago,  but  it  appropriated  to  the  state  that  beautiful 
site  for  the  institution,  and  it  is  going  to  cooperate  now  with 
the  university  in  the  School  of  Engineering  for  experimental 
work.  Simply  because  the  University  of  Utah  has  been  thus 
helped  in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government  and  because 
there  is  to  be  a  cooperation  between  the  engineering  school  of 
the  university  and  the  Federal  Government,  it  should  not  be 
eliminated  from  federal  aid  in  the  future  which  may  be  given 
to  universities  maintained  separately  from  agricultural  colleges. 

President  Hutchins.  It  seems  to  me  this  matter  is  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  and  that  the  framing  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance.  It  is  going  to 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  proceeding;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  resolution  that  ought  not  to  be  framed  offhand,  and 
without  special  consideration. 

I  can  see  several  opportunities  for  discussion  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  resolution  as  suggested ;  so  I  will 
offer  the  suggestion  that  the  framer  of  the  resolution  have 
a  little  time  in  which  to  put  it  in  form.  Perhaps  we  can  pass 
to  another  order  of  business,  and  wait  until  that  is  done,  and 
take  it  up  later. 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  a  ver)'  good  suggestion. 
By  common  consent,  we  will  ask  Chancellor  Kincannon — 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  wed- 
ded to  any  phraseology.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  The  pur- 
pose is  what  we  are  after.     I  think  that  resolution  will  ac- 
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complish  the  purpose.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  tech- 
nical with  each  other.  I  think  we  have  all  agreed  to  get  down 
on  a  basis  of  brotherly  love  here  and  work  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  a  great  cause ;  and  we  need  not  stickle  over  words. 
The  resolution  carries  one  purpose.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  have  a  report.  I  should  prefer  not  to  delay  the  question.  I 
am  quite  sure  the  committee  will  not  undertake  to  do  any  fool- 
ish, any  unwise,  any  hazardous  thing ;  and  the  iVssociation  will 
have  full  power  a  year  hence  to  arrest  the  committee  if  it 
undertakes  it. 

Chancellor  Avery.  It  seems  to  me  President  Hutchins' 
remarks  are  very  wise  indeed.  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution  as  worded,  because  after  all  words  do 
count,  even  if  our  spirit  is  right. 

The  resolution  says  explicitly  that  this  money,  if  given  by 
Congress,  shall  be  given  to  those  state  universities  which  have 
not  participated.  I  can  make  only  one  interpretation  of  that. 
To  use  a  local  illustration,  in  Nebraska  the  university  in  a 
sense  has  participated.  In  South  Dakota,  with  half  the  popu- 
lation, we  have  two  universities  not  participating.  If  carried 
out,  it  would  mean  that  South  Dakota,  with  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Nebraska,  would  get  more  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,  because  it  would  be  an  extra  subsidy  to  the  non- 
participating  institutions,  which  would  not  be  fair  or  just. 

I  do  not  think  Chancellor  Kincannon  has  any  such  idea, 
but  that  is  what  it  seems  to  me  the  resolution  says.  Why 
not  have  it  framed  to  represent  his  thought? 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Will  you  offer  a  substitute, 
please,  declaring  the  purpose  of  this?  I  should  be  pleased  if 
\"0U  would. 
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Chancellor  Avery.  I  think  if  you  had  a  little  time  to 
rewrite  it,  it  could  be  easily  modified.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
give  any  help  I  could. 

The  Secretary.  Air.  President,  I  move  that  the  whole 
matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Chan- 
cellor Kincannon  shall  be  chairman,  for  a  redraft. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded). 

A  Member.     And  report  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Patterson.  I  suggest  that  the  Association  name 
two  other  members  in  connection  with  the  chairman  whom  you 
have  named — viz. :  The  President  of  the  Association  and 
President  Hutchins.  President  Hutchins  is  skilled  in  the  law. 
He  knows  how  to  draw  up  public  documents  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  liable  to  question.  It  is  true  that  any  human  instru- 
ment is  liable  to  question,  but — 

The  President.  Particularly  if  drawn  by  lawyers,  as  I 
find.  '   • 

Dr.  Patterson.  I  would  suggest  that  the  commission 
consist  of  the  chairman  whom  you  suggested  in  your  remarks, 
and  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  President  Hutchins. 

The  Secretary.     I  am  entirely  agreeable  to  that. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  that  the  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Chancellor  Kincan- 
non shall  be  chairman,  to  draft  a  resolution  upon  the  subject 
to  be  presented  at  the  session  this  afternoon.  I  shall  ask  to 
be  excused  from  serving  on  that  committee.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  appoint  it,  I  shall  appoint  Chancellor  Kincannon, 
President  Hutchins,  and  President  Thompson.  I  think  that 
will  be  a  committee  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  membership. 
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(The  question  being"  put.  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried). 

The  President.  The  matter,  then,  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President.  We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  has 
asked  permission  to  be  heard  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  Association  is  interested — Mr.  Charles 
D.  Hurrey,  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  upon  "The  Relation  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Work  to  the  State 
Universities."  With  the  consent  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  will  ask  Mr.  Hurrey  to  address  us  on  that  subject. 


The  Relation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association  Work  to  the  State 

Universities 

BY 

Mr.  Charles  D,  Hurrey 

Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Our  Association  movement  in  universities  today  in  this 
country  numbers  about  760  associations,  with  a  growing-  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  the  local  and  state  secretaries  em- 
ployed for  this  work  there  are  twenty-two  national  secretaries, 
giving-  special  attention,  as  you  know,  to  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  to  special  phases  of  work,  including-  three 
men  working  among  the  colored  students  in  the  south  as 
national  secretaries,  and  a  secretary  on  a  very  important  mis- 
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sioii  which  is  meeting  with  favor  in  every  institution — a  prop- 
aganda of  sex  education. 

My  primary  purpose  in  speaking-  here  is  to  bring  before 
you  the  situation  with  reference  to  three  distinct  problems  in 
promoting  Christian  Association  work  in  state  universities. 
We  are  receiving  criticism  from  many  angles  that  the  Chris- 
tian Association  is  unable  to  secure  and  maintain  permanent 
and  mature  secretaries  in  the  large  university  centers.  We  will 
grant  that  this  has  been  a  serious  problem,  and  is  today,  but 
we  are  making  a  great  deal  of  progress  toward  its  solution. 
I  have  noticed  that  in  practically  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  state 
universities  that  employ  secretaries  today  we  do  have  these 
more  mature,  well-prepared  and  experienced  men,  and  our 
aim  is  to  keep  them  there  permanently. 

We  believe  there  is  a  life  work  now  for  a  man  in  the 
secretaryship  of  a  large  university  association.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  if  such  a  man  is  to  be  removed  by  call  to  an 
important  post  in  Russia,  China,  Japan,  or  other  foreign 
country,  his  successor  should  be  chosen  not  less  than  six 
months  before  he  leaves,  and  be  associated  intimately  with  his 
predecessor  during  that  time.  I  think  that  will  help  protect 
the  university  field. 

Another  problem  that  we  face,  and  in  which  we  need  your 
constant  help  and  cooperation,  is  the  relation  which  the  Uni- 
versity Christian  Association  bears  to  what  might  be  called 
a  recrudescence  of  denominationalism.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  denominations  of  the  country 
are  placing  university  pastors  in  these  large  university  centers, 
this  movement  having  been  launched  several  years  ago,  and 
going  ahead   rapidly   today.     We   have   contended   from  the 
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beg'inning-,  as  student  association  workers,  that  it  is  the  oblig-a- 
tion  of  the  Christian  Association  to  be  a  clearing^-honse  of  an 
interdenominational  character  which  shall  strive  to  build  up 
the  local  churches,  and  shall  also  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
churches  on  a  national  scale.  We  have  deplored  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  communions  to  place  in  these  local  institu- 
tions men  who  have  no  official  relation  to  the  local  churches  of 
the  city  or  town.  We  do  not  foresee  large  success  for  de- 
nominational movements  unless  they  are  organically  related  to 
local  churches,  and  we  believe  the  university  presidents  of  the 
country  can  help  in  shaping  the  policy  of  some  denominations 
in  this  direction. 

May  I  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  Association 
representative,  that  we  are  eager  to  see  the  local  Young-  Men's 
Christian  Association — and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association — develop  as  a  clearing-house,  keeping  in  mind 
always  that  the  genius  of  the  student  association  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  voluntary  organization,  arising  from  the 
students,  in  which  they  have  initiative  and  a  certain  measure 
of  control.  Any  other  policy,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  in 
studvinsr  this  movement  in  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own. 
will  lead  to  failure. 

We  therefore  want  to  have  it  clearly  understood  by  the 
presidents  here  that  the  policy  of  our  student  movement  is 
full  cooperation,  recognizing  the  obligation  that  we  have  in  the 
large  universities  where  one  denomination  may  say  rightly  that 
it  has  far  more  students  than  it  has  in  its  denominational  col- 
leges in  the  state.  We  recognize  our  obligation ;  we  want  to 
cooperate  ;  we  do  not  want  rivalry  and  overlapping.  We  be- 
lieve the  university  presidents  can  help  us  in  this  important 
matter. 
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You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  commission  of 
twelve  very  able  men  has  been  appointed  that  will  hold  its 
meeting-  in  January  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  three  or  four 
large  questions  facing  the  North  American  student  movement 
today.  This  commission  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  democ- 
ratizing our  student  movement,  so  that  no  one  can  say  that 
from  New  York  there  issue  orders  that  are  to  be  observed, 
because  it  never  has  been  true  and  is  not  true  today.  Each 
Association  is  independent  and  autonomous.  It  will  study 
our  relation  to  the  denominations,  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions reg-arding  a  membership  basis  that  will  be  more  accept- 
able to  students  and  professors  throughout  the  country  today. 
The  attention  of  the  commission  will  also  be  given  to  some 
problems  arising  from  the  relation  which  the  student  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  bears  to  the  general  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  the  relation  which  the 
student  movement  of  North  America  bears  to  the  world-wide 
federation  of  students.  It  makes  possible  the  work  which  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  today  with  reference  to  foreign 
students  in  our  own  nation.  The  President  and  others  in  the 
administration  of  our  government  today  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  what  is  being  planned  on  behalf  of  students  from  abroad. 

For  example  with  reference  to  Latin-American  students, 
some  of  us  have  studied  their  life  and  conditions  in  South 
America,  Spain,  Italy  and  in  Portugal ;  in  addition  to  bringing 
them  in  touch  with  local  associations  we  had  forty  of  them, 
chosen  from  our  universities,  at  the  Northfield  Students'  Con- 
ference this  year  for  the  first  time ;  during  the  ten  days  of 
this  conference  capable  leaders  discussed  with  them  how  they 
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could  be  related  to  the  solution  of  great  social  and  moral 
problems  in  their  countries  and  endeavored  to  give  them  the 
right  interpretation  of  our  civilization.  These  men  will  go 
back  to  tlieir  republics  to  be  champions  of  the  cause  of  high 
moral  and  religious  living. 

There  are  two  men  available  for  visiting  your  institutions 
where  such  students  are  to  be  found,  with  a  view  to  relating 
them — and  you  know  it  is  a  difficult  task— to  the  organization 
that  we  call  the  Christian  Association. 

Two  men  are  traveling  among  the  eight  hundred  Japanese 
students  in  our  North  American  universities. 

There  are  two  Chinese  secretaries  traveling  among  the 
twelve  hundred  Chinese  students  in  this  country,  representing 
every  province  of  China. 

The  state  universities  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
the  Christian  Association  enterprise;  they  have  contributed 
men  and  money  to  the  cause.  I  am  indebted  to  President 
Swain  for  calling  me  out  of  a  laboratory  at  Michigan  to  the 
general  secretaryship  of  the  University  of  Indiana  Association. 

We  would  like,  concretely,  your  help  in  making  perma- 
nent the  secretaryships  in  these  large  universities,  in  determin- 
ing the  proper  relation  of  the  Association  to  the  different 
churches,  nationally  and  locally.  We  desire  your  assistance 
in  finding,  if  possible,  a  common  closing-  time  for  the  univer- 
sities, in  order  that  delegates  may  be  released  to  attend  the 
summer  conferences.  Christian  Association  leaders  wish  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  strengthening  the  moral  tone  of  athletic 
coaches  and  teams ;  we  would  be  grateful  if  the  work  of  the 
employment  bureau  and  other  agencies  of  that  character, 
might  be  as  far  as  possible  delegated  to  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 
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There  is  just  one  other  matter — the  future  of  the  building- 
movement  or  equipment  for  the  Christian  Association. 

PoHcies  with  reference  to  building-  and  equipment  are 
undergoing  radical  changes.  The  State  University  of  Ohio 
is  demonstrating^  very  clearly,  to  our  complete  satisfaction  as 
Christian  Association  leaders,  that  the  Christian  Association 
may  be  adequately  housed  in  a  social  union  buildings,  with 
satisfactory  equipment  to  do  its  work,  provided  that  the  legis- 
lature or  those  in  authority  will  protect  the  association  in  its 
desire  to  conduct  religious  services  and  groups  for  Bible  study 
on  or  near  the  university  campus. 

Other  associations  are  going  ahead  with  expensive  build- 
ing plans,  contemplating  a  large  equipment,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  university  is  spending  half  a  million  dollars,  possibly, 
for  a  social  union. 

We  foresee  overlapping  and  duplicating.  Our  tendency 
at  present  is  to  say,  granting  that  the  association  may  be  pro- 
tected in  its  religious  aims  and  desires  by  an  act  of  legisla- 
ture or  by  the  university  authorities,  we  are  in  favor  of  not 
spending  money  additionally  in  expensive  equipment  that  takes 
the  time  of  the  secretaries  from  the  work  that  they  are  there 
primarily  to  do.  There  is  still  a  reasonable  demand  for  the 
erection  of  Christian  Association  buildings  in  some  institutions 
and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  they  have  such  equipment, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  we  championed  this  cause  much 
more  heartily  than  we  do  today.  In  many  cases  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  greatly  advantaged  and  advanced  if  it  were  not 
burdened  with  a  building  of  this  character. 


The  President.     We  have  discussed  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  this  Association  the  movement  which  has  ended  in 
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some  of  the  states  in  the  creation  of  so-called  boards  of  con- 
trol for  all  the  institutions  of  his/her  learning  within  the  state. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning,  by  very  good  fortune,  one 
of  these  most  recently  established  boards  of  control — all  the 
members,  I  believe.  1  am  going  to  call  out  the  members,  and 
we  shall  get  the  advantage  of  their  point  of  view. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  E.  T.  Hackney, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Educational  Administration  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

HON.  E.  T.  HACKNEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KANSAS 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Hackxey.  Mr.  President :  I  have  so  recently  been 
a  member  of  the  student  body  of  a  university  that  I  still 
tremble  to  appear  before  one  chancellor  or  president,  much 
less  to  appear  before  a  body  of  this  size.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  freshman  in  educational  matters  should  be 
far  in  the  background,  and  probably  should  wear  his  cap,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  speak  before  his  seniors  and  superiors. 

So  I  shall  not  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of  the  propositions  involved,  and  shall  only  say 
that  this  board  is  present  today  at  the  earnest  request  of  Chan- 
cellor Strong,  and  also  President  Waters  for  the  meeting  of 
agricultural  colleges  that  is  to  follow,  that  we  may  obtain  as 
much  information  as  we  can  and  as  good  a  view-point  as  we 
can  of  the  problems  with  which  these  gentlemen  have  to  deal 
in  their  respective  institutions.  We  are  here  that  we  may  as 
much  as  possible  uphold  their  hands  and  help  them  to  carry 
these  institutions,  which  we  appreciate  so  much,  to  their  full 
fruition.     We  appreciate  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
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the  position  they  hold,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  assist  them  in  building  up  these  in- 
stitutions, which  are  so  important  to  our  state. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  to  be  present  at  this  assemblage 
of  the  state  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  the  men  who  compose  this  body.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  able  addresses  delivered 
here  today  and  on  yesterday.  They  wall  be  of  great  help  to 
us  in  assisting  the  chancellor  and  the  president  to  solve  these 
problems,  which  are  so  important  and  so  pressing  upon  them 
at  this  time. 

I  thank  you. 

The  President.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mrs.  Cora 
G.  Lewis,  another  member  of  the  same  board. 

MRS.  CORA  G.  LEWIS 

Mrs.  Lewis.  Mr.  President:  As  the  president  of  our 
board  has  told  you,  we  came  here  to  learn.  The  one-board 
method  of  control  is,  in  a  measure,  an  experiment  in  the  United 
States ;  and  Kansas,  which  is  unafraid  in  many  things,  is  ven- 
turing to  try  this  method  of  administration  of  its  schools. 

I  judge  from  the  remarks  on  the  motion  of  Chancellor 
Kincannon  that  our  own  university  and  our  own  Kansas 
schools,  particularly  our  university,  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
the  United  States  that  very  often  are  uneasy  about  their  appro- 
priations ;  that  the  universities  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
carry  on  their  vast  interests.  In  all  civilization  the  univer- 
sity is  the  leader.  I  have  felt  that  one  can  almost  gauge  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  a  state  by  the  support  and  the 
sympathy  given  a  state  university.  So  Kansas,  after  having 
had  many  serious  times  over  appropriations,  has  decided  that 
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perhaps  the  one-board  of  administration,  promoting  unitv  and 
harmony,  and  working  together  among  all  the  state  schools 
for  cooperation  educationally,  may  be  able  to  go  before  the 
legislature,  having  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  get  the 
largest  possible  appropriation. 

After  all,  friends,  the  internal  matters  of  the  university 
belong  to  its  chancellor,  its  governing  head  and  its  faculty ; 
but  the  money  and  the  support  of  the  people  is  a  most  neces- 
sary thing,  and  that  largely  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  a  state  institution. 

We  hope  the  Kansas  method  will  give  to  the  Kansas 
University  all  the  money  needed  to  make  it  the  finest  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States. 

The  President.  We  have  the  pleasure  also  of  having 
with  us  ex-Governor  E.  W.  Hoch,  who  is  the  third  member 
of  this  board,  and  whom  many  of  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  on  other  occasions,  and  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
again. 

HON.  E.  W.  HOCH 

Gov.  Hocii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I  should  not 
and  shall  not  violate  the  proprieties  and  the  courtesies  of  this 
great  occasion  by  any  extended  remarks.  I  am  here,  not  to 
instruct,  but  to  be  instructed ;  to  touch  elbows  with  men  of 
practical  wisdom,  gained  in  the  school  of  experience,  with 
reference  to  the  great  problems  which  confront  this  new 
board. 

I  am  not  exaggerating,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  to  you  that 
the  position  I  hold,  the  honor  which  has  come  to  me  unso- 
licited and  unexpected,  imposes  uix)n  me  the  greatest  respon- 
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sibility  that  ever  has  rested  upon  me,  not  excluding  even  the 
grave  and  great  responsibiHties  which  rested  upon  me  for 
four  years  in  the  executive  chair. 

I  came  this  morning  especially  to  listen  to  this  great  dis- 
cussion upon  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  industrial 
schools.  Unfortunately,  I  reached  here  after  the  initial  ad- 
dress, and  I  have  been  able  to  gather  only  the  trend  of  things 
from  the  discussion. 

I  listened  with  profound  interest  and  great  pleasure  to 
our  revered  friend  from  Kentucky.  Unlike  my  associates, 
I  am  not  a  university  man,  though  I  was  born  and  reared 
within  the  shadow — no,  I  may  say  within  the  brilliant  radiance 
— of  old  Center  College,  and  later  of  Kentucky  University. 
My  interest  in  these  things  is,  I  believe,  even  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  have  the  great  wealth  of  a  diploma  from  some 
of  these  institutions. 

I  endorse  most  heartily  the  scholastic  side  of  the  matter, 
as  presented  by  our  revered  friend  from  Kentucky ;  but 
I  notice  that  the  rest  of  the  discussion  has  related  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  material  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

You  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  saying  that  the  un- 
conscious emphasis  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  which  you  have 
given  to  this  side  of  the  question  is  but  a  sample  of  what  the 
people  are  thinking  relatively  concerning  these  institutions. 
The  people  are  thinking  about  the  practical  things.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  scholastic  is  not  practical,  because  I  believe  it 
is;  but  I  am  saying  that  to  get  appropriations  you  must  get 
them  from  the  people ;  and  you  must  get  them  by  approaching 
the  people  on  their  plane,  not  yours. 
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It  is  the  hope  of  this  new  board  so  closely  to  correlate, 
so  warmly  to  unify,  all  of  our  state  educational  institutions, 
that  they  shall  constitute  in  fact  what  they  ought  to  be  and  are 
in  theory — one  universal  educational  family — and  thus  to  go 
before  the  people  and  ask  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
sustenance  of  these  institutions.  I  believe  educational 
economy  consists  in  the  wisest  expenditure  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  money. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you,  to  touch  elbows  with  you. 
Incidentally,  you  may  permit  me  to  say  that  we  are  studying 
personalities  also ;  and  we  hope  in  our  state  so  to  popularize 
the  university  that  the  legislature  will  be  willing  and  glad 
to  give  it  the  largest  possible  support. 

To  this  end,  so  far  as  m}'  little  influence  can  go  in  my 
state,  knowing  the  politicians  perhaps  better  than  other  classes, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  use  all  the  influence  I  may  have  to  further 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  introduced  here  this  morning, 
to  memorialize  Congress  to  do  that  which  it  should  have  done 
years  ago — to  let  the  universities,  the  distinct  universities, 
share  fully  in  these  educational  appropriations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  done  already,  and  there 
is  a  special  reason  why  it  should  be  done  now,  because,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  gentlemen,  the  industrial  school,  the  agricultural 
college,  has  been  gradually  growing  away  from  its  original 
purpose,  and  gradually  growing  into  a  university. 

I  am  not  criticizing  that.  I  am  not  discussing  that.  I 
am  simply  stating  a  patent  fact.  Under  these  new  conditions, 
it  is  especially  important  and  right  and  just  that  the  distinct 
universities  should  share  with  their  sister  institutions  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  national  government. 
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The  President.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Association 
to  meet  at  half -past  one  to-day.  We  have  invited  Congress- 
man Fess  to  address  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  The 
National  University.  He  will  be  here  at  1.30  o'clock.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  adjourn,  perhaps,  now. 

I  will  ask  all  the  committees  that  have  been  entrusted 
with  reports  to  be  ready  to  submit  their  reports  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  afternoon  session. 

I  should  like  to  read  again,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  who  came  in  late,  the  new  committees  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  ensuing  year. 

(The  president  then  read  the  list  of  committees  hereto- 
fore given). 

The  President.  We  are  certainly  very  glad  to  have  these 
cheering  words  from  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  what  Governor  Hoch  said  about  the 
necessity  of  getting  our  case  before  the  common  man  in  such 
a  way  that  he  can  understand  it. 

I  have  had  some  experience  along  this  line  in  the  nine 
years  in  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  appear  before  the  Illinois 
legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  interests 
represented  in  its  great  state  university;  and  I  have  this  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  members  of  the  legislature:  As  long 
as  they  had  confidence  that  the  University  of  Illinois  was  se- 
curing the  best  men  it  could  find  for  the  work  entrusted  to 
it,  I  found  they  were  willing  to  give  to  the  university  a  large 
degree  of  independence  in  the  expenditure  of  its  funds.  I 
may  say,  too,  that  I  found  the  legislature  more  willing,  more 
open-minded  in  a  certain  way,  more  radical,  more  progressive. 
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than  the  board  of  trustees  themselves.  The  members  of  our 
board  were  timid  in  askinc:  for  things.  The  legislature  was 
more  willing  to  grant  than  the  trustees  to  ask. 

I  put  up  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  second  year  I  was  in  the  institution,  the  prop- 
osition that  we  request  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $50,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the 
graduate  school.  The  trustees  shook  their  heads,  and  said : 
"Nobody  will  understand  what  a  graduate  school  is.  It  will 
be  a  great  mistake.  Ask  for  it  under  some  other  head,  and 
do  in  some  other  form  the  work  which  you  include  under  that 
term."  I  said:  "No;  I  believe  in  putting  up  to  the  people 
the  proposition  that  you  have  in  mind.  We  have  a  perfectly 
definite  notion  connected  with  the  term  'graduate  school.'  For 
my  part,  I  should  like  to  present  it  to  the  legislature  in  that 
form,  and  see  what  its  fate  will  be." 

Finally,  with  much  advice  to  the  contrary  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  they  agreed  to  let  me  do  what  I  wanted  in  the 
matter.  Our  local  senator,  one  of  the  strongest  friends  of  the 
university,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  legislature,  ad- 
vised me  very  strongly  against  putting  it  in.  He  said:  "Peo- 
ple do  not  understand  it.  It  will  surely  be  knocked  out."  But 
we  put  in  the  bill. 

The  question  was  asked,  of  course,  in  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  as  to  what  we  wanted  with  this  money,  and 
what  we  proposed  to  do,  and  what  was  a  graduate  school, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  we  answered  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

I  was  in  the  legislature  on  the  last  day,  when  the  bill  came 
up  for  final  passage.  An  old  farmer  from  one  of  the  most 
remote  districts  of  the  state  come  over  to  the  part  of  the 
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house  in  which  I  was  sitting  and  sat  down  with  this  bill  in 
his  hand,  and  he  said:  "What  the  blankety-blank  is  that?" — 
and  he  pointed  to  "graduate  school."  "Why,"  I  said,  "that 
is  a  diplodicus."  He  said  :  "What  is  a  diplodicus  ?"  I  said  : 
"That  is  the  skeleton  of  an  ancient  animal  that  was  dug  out 
by  the  investigating  party  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pitts- 
burg, coming  from  an  animal  that  lived  many  million  years 
ago,  nobody  knows  how  long;  so  important  and  so  valuable 
that  when  the  skeleton  was  finally  set  up  in  Pittsburg,  Mr. 
Carnegie  presented  a  replica  of  it,  at  the  special  request  of 
the  authorities,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  subsequently  an- 
other replica  to  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

He  said :  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
spend  $50,000  on  an  old  skeleton?"  I  said:  "My  friend,  no; 
I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  do  mean  this :  W^e  are  asking  you  for 
the  sum  of  $50,000  to  spend  as  the  men  at  the  university  may 
deem  wise  in  the  advance  of  original  research  and  investiga- 
tion, in  whatever  department  they  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  spend  the  money."  He  said:  "Do  you  think  this  is 
a  good  thing?"  I  said:  "I  certainly  do."  "Well,  then,  I 
will  vote  for  it" ;  and  there  was  not  one  vote  against  the 
measure  in  either  house. 

Now,  friends,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  get  into  our 
faculties  men  who  will  be  recognized  in  the  state  as  people 
who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  whose  good  intention 
and  desire  to  serve  the  state  is  recognized,  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  any  American  state,  after  coming  up  definitely  against 
a  proposition  and  understanding  it,  will  vote  to  give  the  money 
to  men  in  whom  they  have  confidence  to  spend  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  state. 
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I  should  like  to  add  just  one  other  thing,  to  give  a  little  bit 
of  personal  experience  in  regard  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
again  during  the  last  session. 

We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  our  bill  for  the 
expenses  of  the  University  of  Illinois  itemized  in  about  seven- 
ty or  eighty  items,  and  we  put  in  the  same  kind  of  a  bill  this 
time  to  the  legislature.  We  were  asking  for  about  a  million 
dollars  more  than  the  legislature  had  ever  before  given  to 
the  university  for  the  period  of  two  years.  The  governor 
had  been  elected  on  a  platform  of  economy,  and  he  said  that 
by  "economy"  he  meant  spending  at  least  one  dollar  less  than 
the  preceding  administration. 

He  called  together  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on 
appropriations  in  both  Senate  and  House,  the  state  auditor, 
and  the  state  treasurer — the  men  who  were  elected  on  the 
same  ticket,  and  his  confidential  agents  in  the  administration 
of  state  finances — and  we  had  a  long  discussion,  running  over 
about  three  hours,  one  night  in  the  governor's  office.  Finally 
one  of  the  members  said  :  "^Ir.  President,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  your  ideal  form  for  an  appropriation  bill?"  I 
said:  "I  can  give  you  that  in  a  minute,  right  ofif  the  bat: 
'Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  represented.  That  the  sum  of  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  the  support  of  that  institution  during 
the  coming  biennium.'  " 

Of  course  I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  that  that  question 
was  anything  more  than  a  joke;  but  the  next  morning,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  measure  was  brought 
in  appropriating  to  the  University  of  Illinois  the  sum  of  four 
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and  a  half  million  dollars > for  the  coming  biennium,  $i,6oo,- 
ooo  per  annum  for  operating  expenses,  and  $650,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and  permanent  equip- 
ment. That  bill  went  through  both  houses  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  was  signed  by  the  governor. 

I  believe  if  we  take  pains  to  bring  this  matter  up  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  so  that  they  understand  what  we  are  doing, 
we  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  otherwise.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question,  friends,  of  publishing  accounts.  Every- 
body does  that.  Nobody  has  had  the  slightest  suspicion  in 
fort}^  years  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has  ever  misappro- 
priated a  cent.  The  records  are  all  there,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly plain,  but  nobody  understands  them.  We  have  got  to 
get  out  and  let  the  comman  man  see  what  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  Iowa  are  doing  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  the  result.  They  will 
give  in  larger  measure  than  we  could  possibly  anticipate. 

Possibly  I  might  tell  one  other  thing,  if  my  friends  will 
bear  with  me.  It  is  an  imposition,  I  know,  to  utilize  the  po- 
sition I  have  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  speeches  upon  you ; 
and  yet  I  had  one  little  experience  that  I  think  might  interest 
all  my  friends. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  legislature  of  Illinois  came 
over  to  visit  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  had  about  seventy 
members,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  legislature.  Of  course 
it  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  go  clear  across  the  state  to  visit 
the  institution  and  only  about  one-third  of  the  members  ever 
get  over.  As  we  marched  around  in  procession  on  the  campus, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  said  to  me:    "Mr.  Pres- 
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idem,  this  is  all  very  nice,  you  marcliincT  us  around  here,  first 
into  one  huilding  and  then  into  another,  but  it  does  not  mean 
anything-  to  me :  I  never  was  in  a  university  before.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  you  are  spending^  your  money  wisely  or  fool- 
ishly here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  know :  I 
should  like  to  know  why  1  should  be  asked  to  contribute  a 
cent  of  money  to  the  support  of  this  institution. 

"I  have  five  children.  1  live  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  I 
have  never  earned  more  than  $1,200  a  year  in  my  life,  and 
never  expect  to.  If  you  had  absolutely  free  tuition,  as  you 
pretend  to  have,  with  no  incidental  fees  of  any  khicl  or  descrip- 
tion, I  would  have  no  hope  of  sending  one  of  my  children 
dow^n  here.  I  should  like  to  know  why  I  should  contribute 
to  the  support  of  this  institution  for  educating  the  children  of 
these  wealthy  farmers  and  wealthy  manufacturers  and  wealthy 
lawyers  and  physicians  around  over  this  state." 

I  said:  "My  friend,  if  you  will  just  stay  over  until  to- 
morrow and  come  up  into  my  ofiice  in  the  morning,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  it"  ;  and  he  did — the  only 
one,  mind  you,  of  the  seventy  legislators.  It  turned  out  that 
he  was  a  very  rank  Socialist  in  his  heart,  though  he  was 
labeled  a  Republican  in  the  lists  of  the  legislature.  He  was 
a  carpenter.  He  had  worked  all  his  life  at  the  bench.  He 
had  been  elected  in  his  district  without  any  particular  hope 
on  his  part,  and  he  was  there  to  find  out  what  he  could  learn 
about  the  institution. 

He  said:  "Mr.  President,  what  is  your  salary?"  That 
was  his  first  question.  I  told  him.  Then  he  said :  "Well, 
now,  any  perquisites  in  addition  ?"  I  said :  "Well,  I  have  a 
house."     "Heated  and  lighted?"     "Yes;  heated  and  lighted." 
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"Anything  else  ?"  "Yes ;  the  university  takes  care  of  some 
horses  for  me,  and  a  carriage."  "Anything  else?"  "No." 
"Well,  now,"  he  said,  "that  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  money  for 
a  mere  pedagogue."  I  said :  "Well,  now,  that  is  a  perfectly 
fair  proposition  on  your  part,  and  your  question  as  to  why  you 
should  be  asked  to  help  support  this  institution  is  a  perfectly 
fair  question.  If  I,  or  some  of  my  colleagues,  or  other  people 
who  are  representing  the  interests  of  this  institution,  cannot 
meet  it,  I  should  say  you  ought  to  vote  against  any  appropria- 
tion in  the  legislature.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
am  going  to  ask  my  secretary  to  take  you  through  certain 
buildings,  and  when  you  come  back  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk 
with  you ;  and  then,  when  we  are  through.  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  I  am  earning  my  salary." 

I  sent  my  secretary  with  him.  He  was  out  about  three 
hours.  He  came  back  into  my  office,  and  I  said :  "Now,  my 
friend,  you  went  first  over  into  a  laboratory  that  we  call  the 
psycho-physical  laboratory.  I  do  not  suppose  you  knew  any- 
thing more  about  what  was  going  on  in  there  than  I  do.  If 
I  go  down  there  and  look  at  all  those  instruments  I  am  per- 
fectly bewildered.  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  what  they 
are  for,  any  more  than  you.  But  one  of  the  men  who  works 
on  those  instruments  is  working  on  the  problem  of  what 
are  the  conditions  of  a  sound  memory."  "Now,"  I  said,  "you 
have  had  certain  children  in  the  public  schools,  I  take  it." 
"Yes;  I  had  five  children  in  the  public  schools."  "W^ere  you 
satisfied  with  their  progress?"  "Well,  no;  I  can't  say  I  was 
— not  at  all  satisfied.  I  was  talking  with  my  wife  about  that 
the  other  day."  I  said :  "Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  children 
do  not  get  along  faster  in  the  public  schools?"     "Well,  I  don't 
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know.  My,  wife  and  I  agreed  that  perhaps  it  was  our  own 
fault,  that  we  had  not  looked  after  the  children  carefully 
enough,  but  on  the  whole  we  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 
Somehow  or  other  they  were  not  getting  as  much  out  of  the 
schools  as  they  ought  to." 

I  said :  "One  of  the  conditions  of  getting  along  in  school 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  having  a  sound  memory, 
and  learning  how  to  retain  things,  the  order  in  which  to  re- 
tain things,  and  the  means  by  wdiich  you  may  hold  them 
tenaciously  in  your  memory.  If  a  man  had  no  memory  at 
all  of  course  he  would  not  amount  to  anything."  "Now,"  I 
said,  "that  man  in  the  laboratory  was  trying  to  find  out  the 
conditions  under  which  a  child  can  learn  and  hold  most 
tenaciously  the  information  that  he  acquires."  I  said :  "Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  ever  find  out  anything  or  not. 
\\'e  have  got  to  take  our  chances  on  that.  He  is  the  best 
man  I  could  find  in  the  country  to  do  that  particular  piece  of 
work.  We  set  apart  the  sum  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  from  the 
appropriation  which  the  legislature  gave  us  to  equip  that  lab- 
oratory for  him."  I  said :  "If  he  finds  out  a  single  thing  which 
will  help  us  to  be  more  reasonable  in  the  form  of  our  teach- 
ing, do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  we  got 
that  out  into  the  practice  of  the  public  schools  in  this  state?" 
"Why,  yes,"  he  said  "of  course  it  would."  I  said :  "Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  your  children,  or,  if 
not  for  your  children — because  it  cannot  come  in  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  now,  even  if  he  discovers  it — don't  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  your  children's  children?"  "Yes; 
I  do."  "Then,"  I  said  ;  "the  question  is  up  to  you  whether 
you  want  to  depend  on  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  ^Ir.  Carnegie  or 
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some  other  public-spirited  citizen  of  wealth  to  put  up  the 
money  to  find  these  things,  or  whether  you  want  to  pay  your 
share,  even  if  it  is  only  one  cent,  toward  the  ascertainment 
of  these  results  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  your  children."  He 
was  rather  a  profane  man,  and  he  said :  "Blankety-blank,  I 
want  to  pay  my  share !" 

Then  I  took  up  the  next  laboratory  into  which  he  went. 
I  said:  "Have  you  lost  any  children?"  "Yes,  I  lost  two 
children."  "By  what?"  "One  of  them  by  diphtheria,  the 
doctor  told  me,  and  one  by  scarlet  fever."  I  said :  "As 
to  the  child  that  died  of  diphtheria,  if  it  died  lately,  it  prob- 
ably was  somewhat  the  doctor's  fault  or  your  fault,  that 
you  had  not  called  him  in  in  time.  We  have  the  equipment 
and  the  opportunity  nowadays  to  make  diphtheria  in  many 
cases,  at  any  rate,  a  comparatively  harmless  disease,  at  least 
compared  with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  But  about  scar- 
let fever  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  are  as  ignorant 
about  scarlet  fever  as  Adam  was,  if  we  can  make  such  a  com- 
parison at  that.  "Now,"  I  said,  "in  one  of  those  laboratories 
a  man  was  at  work  trying  to  find  out  something  about  scarlet 
fever.  Suppose  he  should  make  some  discovery  by  which  you 
will  be  able  to  protect  the  lives  of  your  children  in  the  actual 
administration  of  your  home.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be 
worth  while?"  "Why,  yes,"  he  said;  "I  think  it  would."  I 
said :  "Well,  then,  the  question  is  whether  you  want  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie  to  pay  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
or  whether  you  want  to  pay  your  share  of  it,  and  be  in  this  in- 
vestigation from  the  beginning."  His  reply,  of  course,  was  to 
the  same  effect. 

I  said :  "You  probably  think  our  law  school  is  about  as 
useless  a  department  from  your  point  of  view  as  anything  we 
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have  in  the  institution.  Why  should  you  pay,  out  of  your 
hard-earned  mite,  anything-  toward  a  school  which  shall  train 
a  lawyer  for  earning  a  living,  and  make  it  easier  for  the  son 
of  some  other  man  to  surpass  your  son  in  the  race  of  life? 
That  is  probably  the  way  you  look  at  it  at  the  present  time." 
He  said:  "Yes,  I  do."  "Have  you  ever  had  to  go  to  court?" 
"Yes ;  I  went  to  court  once."  "Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
lawyer?"  "No,  damn  him;  I  wush  I  could  choke  him!" 
I  said:  "Now,  my  friend,  we  are  trying  over  there  in  our 
law  school  to  turn  out  men  that  will  be  capable  of  doing 
their  part  in  helping  us  administer  justice  in  this  complicated 
society  of  ours — first  of  all,  men  that  will  be  capable;  in 
the  second  place,  men  that  will  be  honest,  and  will  be  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  their  clients  as  they  ought  to."  I 
said:  "If  your  interests  are  cared  for  in  the  courts,  and 
my  interests  are  cared  for  in  the  courts,  so  well  through  the 
cases  of  other  men  that  we  never  have  to  go  into  the  courts 
at  all,  is  not  that  the  ideal  thing?"  "Certainly  it  is."  I  said: 
"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  justice  as  you 
find  it  all  about  you  in  the  community?"  "Not  at  all."  I 
said :  "Well,  our  university  law  school  is  trying  to  train  the 
type  of  man  who,  when  he  is  engaged  in  that  sort  of  business, 
will  really  be  advancing  the  interests  of  the  community  as  far 
as  possible." 

So  I  went  through  one  thing  after  another.  Finally  he 
got  u])  and  said :  "Mr.  President,  how  much  are  you  asking 
from  the  legislature?"  I  said:  "One  million  dollars."  "I 
will  vote  for  every  damned  cent  of  it.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  that  you  didn't  ask  for  twnce  as  much."  He  then 
said  "Good  morning,"  and  went  out  of  the  room  and  closed 
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the  door  after  him.  Then  he  opened  it  a  little,  and  stuck  his 
head  in,  and  said:  "You  ought  to  have  twice  as  big  a  salary 
as  you  have  got !" 

We  meet  promptly  at  half-past  one. 

(A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.). 


Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1913 

The  Association  reassembled  at  1.30  p.  m. 

The  President.  President  Duniway  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  will  present  a  paper  on  "Courses  in  the  State 
University  for  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service." 


Courses  in    the    State    University    for   Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Service 

BY 

C.  A.  Duniway 

President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  in  this  paper  some  results  of 
a  study  (undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  our  association)  upon  training  in  state  universities  for 
consular  and  diplomatic  service. 

Requirements  that  candidates  must  pass  examinations 
implying  training  for  their  offices  were  inaugurated  in  the 
case  of  certain  grades  of  the  consular  service  and  in  the 
student  interpreter  corps  by  virtue  of  President  Roosevelt's 
executive  order  of  June  27,  1906.  Similar  requirements  for 
secretaries  of  embassies  or  legations  were  promulgated  in 
President  Taft's  executive  order  of  November  26,  1909,  The 
terms  of  the  earlier  of  these  executive  orders,  and  regulations 
of  the  department  of  state  in  accordance  therewith,  require 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  consul  (of  classes  eight  and  nine), 
consular  assistant,  and  student  interpreter  to  pass  written  ex- 
aminations upon : 
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(i)     International,  Maritime  and  Commercial  Law. 

(2)  Political  and   Commercial  Geography. 

(3)  Arithmetic. 

(4)  Modern  Language   (French,  German  or  Spanish). 

(5)  Natural,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Resources  and 
Commerce  of  the  United   States. 

(6)  Political  Economy. 

(7)  American  History,  Government,  and  Institutions. 

(8)  Modern  History  (since  1850)  of  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East. 

(9)  Composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and 
writing,  as  shown  in  the  above  papers. 

Oral  examinations  will  then  test  "the  candidate's  business 
ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary  information,  and  nat- 
ural fitness  for  the  service,  including  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal qualifications,  character,  address  and  general  education 
and  good  command  of  Englsh." 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  secretary  of  embassy  or 
legation  do  not  include  Maritime  and  Commercial  Law,  Polit- 
ical and  Commercial  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Political 
Economy,  but  add  Diplomatic  Usage  as  a  required  subject. 

Such  is  at  least  a  formal  statement  of  the  subjects  which 
state  universities  need  to  cover  if  they  are  to  give  training 
to  meet  requirements  for  our  consular  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. But  few  of  the  catalogues  of  institutions  represented  in 
this  association  make  any  special  mention  of  such  training — 
these  being  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Miami,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Wisconsin.*     Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that 

*  Among  institutions  other  than  State  Universities  special  men- 
tion of  training  for  "Public  Service"  is  made  by  Dartmouth,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  George  Washington,  North- 
western. 
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fully  a  dozen  more  of  our  state  universities  are  actually 
giving  sufficient  courses  in  English,  Modern  Languages,  His- 
tory. Economics  and  Economic  History,  Commerce,  Political 
Science  (including  International  Law  and  Diplomacy),  which 
substantially  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  State.  If  courses  on  South  America  and  the  Far  East 
were  more  common,  provision  for  the  training  desired  would 
often  be  quite  complete. 

During  the  past  two  months  inquiries  have  been  made 
by  a  general  questionnaire  and  by  numerous  letters  to  learn 
why  training  for  consular  and  diplomatic  service  has  not  re- 
ceived more  attention  from  presidents  and  faculties.  The 
causes  are  various  and  are  cumulative  in  their  effects.  Many 
persons,  and  especially  the  National  Business  League  of 
America  in  their  publications  in  1906  and  1909,  have  pointed 
out  that  until  Congress  enacts  adequate  laws  for  a  merit  sys- 
tem of  examination,  appointment  and  promotion,  there  will  be 
little  attraction  for  specially  trained  young  men  to  seek  careers 
in  the  foreign  service.  Executive  orders  are  an  insufficient 
guarantee  that  a  policy  of  appointment  and  promotion  upon 
examination  and  merit,  apart  from  partisan  influence,  will 
be  followed  in  good  faith.  Despite  a  certain  amount  of 
hopeful  progress  since  1906,  particularly  in  consular  service, 
mv  advices  from  professors  having  most  to  do  with  courses 
which  might  give  preparation  for  foreign  service,  and  also 
from  men  of  broad  experience,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
young  men  of  the  country  find  little  encouragement  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  diplomatic  careers  because  access  to 
foreign  service  is  not  based  upon  merit  under  statutory 
enactment. 

"For  some  six  years,"  writes  a  dean  in  a  large  university, 
"this  institution  has  carried  the  announcement  of  the  course 
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mentioned,  but  in  that  time  only  a  half-dozen  men  have  taken 
it — and  not  one  of  them  has  taken  any  government  examina- 
tions, nor  has  one  of  them  gone  into  the  consular  service." 

A  professor  in  another  large  institution  gives  his  opin- 
ion that  "as  long  as  the  diplomatic  service  is  regarded  as  fair 
game  for  the  politiciansi  and  our  consular  service  is  not  put 
on  a  definite  basis  by  Congress  but  depends  on  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  President,  there  will  never  be  more  than  a  small 
handful  of  students  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
course  as  we  now  ofifer." 

"Another  deterrent  to  attendance  on  such  a  course." 
writes  an  experienced  diplomat,  "is  that  the  student  who  stands 
highest  or  ])asses  the  State  Department  examination  is  not 
sure  of  an  appointment  to  the  service.  Political  or  personal 
influence  too  often  controls  the  selection  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State." 

Other  men  of  high  standing  in  our  diplomatic  service  like- 
wise express  regret  that  uncertainties  of  appointment  and 
tenure  of  ofifice  discourage  able  and  ambitious  young  men 
from  training  for  this  service.  One  pointedly  adds :  "The 
sweeping  changes  made  by  the  present  administration  in  dip- 
lomatic appointments  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  university 
work  along  these  lines." 

Another  professor  believes  "that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  administration  towards  the  posts  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  has  tended  to  discourage  a  number  of  the 
men interest  has  been  smothered  by  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  service." 

A  further  contributing  cause  to  lack  of  interest  in  ade- 
quate training  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  direct  recognition 
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is  given  by  the  Government  even  to  certificates  for  work  and 
attainments  of  high  standard  in  any  of  the  universities.  Can- 
didates who  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  be  "specially 
designated  by  the  President  for  appointment  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  (or  to  the  consular  service)  subject  to  ex- 
amination, and  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate 
vacancy,"  naturally  resort  to  special  tutors  or  to  "cramming" 
schools  whose  instructors  make  a  study  of  the  trend  of  the 
Government's  examinations  and  coach  students  with  im- 
mediate reference  to  expected  tests. 

Great  discouragement,  too,  results  from  a  survey  of  facts 
as  to  the  small  numbers  and  the  low  salaries  of  positions  to 
which  young  men  may  aspire.  Nominally  some  sixty  po- 
sitions as  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  are  open  to  com- 
petition, first  u])on  examination  and  then  upon  meritorious 
service — and  salaries  range  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  as  a  maxi- 
mum. Student  interpreters  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  may 
be  appointed  in  Turkey,  China,  and  Japan — salaries  being 
$1,000,  with  a  possibility  of  reaching  $1,800.  Clerks  are  ap- 
pointed without  examinations.  Ministers  or  ambassadors  are 
chosen  for  party  services,  or  at  least  with  little  regard  to 
training  or  diplomatic  experience. 

Even  in  the  consular  service,  appointments  as  vice-con- 
suls, deputy  consuls,  consular  agents  and  clerks  are  made 
without  the  requirement  of  examinations.  There  are  thirty 
consular  assistants,  beginning  on  salaries  of  $1,000  and  rising 
to  $1,800  in  four  years.  Entrance  to  consular  rank  in  the 
ninth  class  may  be  had  by  forty-five  in  all  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000,  while  in  the  eighth  class  there  are  sixty  positions  at 
$2,500.  Less  than  two  hundred  higher  positions  are  then  in 
view  for  the  competition  of  the  ambitious. 
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What  wonder  is  there  that  representation  of  the  United 
States  abroad  is  largely  left  to  men  who  have  private  means 
to  supplement  official  incomes.  What  wonder  is  there,  also, 
that  universities  report  comparative  neglect  of  facihties  of- 
fered for  genuine  training  for  foreign  service. 

Finally,  we  may  close  with  a  note  of  optimism.  In  ten 
years  there  have  been  great  gains  in  our  consular  and  even 
in  our  diplomatic  service.  There  seems  little  likelihood  of 
a  relapse  into  the  barbaric  practice  of  using  all  foreign  ap- 
pointments as  mere  party  spoils.  Although  executive  orders 
are  precarious  foundations  for  a  permanent  system,  public 
opinion  seems  now  intelligent  enough  to  require  a  certain  re- 
spect for  principles  of  efficiency  in  the  foreign  service.  On 
this  basis  there  will  probably  be  a  growing  demand  for  a 
training  which  may  naturally  be  expected  from  state  uni- 
versities, and  which  they  are  already  fairly  well  equipped  to 
give. 


The;  President.  You  have  heard  the  paper.  The  dis- 
cussion is  open  for  the  Association. 

Dean  Birge.  Mr.  President,  I  might  add  a  word  to  this 
paper,  not  by  way  of  formal  discussion.  We  have  maintained 
in  Wisconsin  courses  of  study  for  consular  and  diplomatic 
service,  and  there  are  also  courses  which  fit  for  public  serv- 
ice in  other  directions.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  resort  to  those  two  types  of  courses,  and  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  results.  I  have  not  followed  the  mat- 
ter statistically,  and  did  not  expect  to  discuss  the  paper,  but 
I  can  say  this  in  general,  that  the  courses  which  are  intended 
for  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  have  not  been  largely 
attended,  and  they  have  either  practically  fallen  out  or  else 
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they  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  modified  into  courses 
which  would  be  taken  by  students  generally,  and  the  reason 
is  that  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  stated — that  prospects 
of  appointment  are  so  small  that  the  young  men  do  not  care 
to  go  into  special  training  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  direction  of  political  economy, 
in  the  courses  which  lead  to  service  with  such  bodies  as  rail- 
way commissions,  insurance  commissions,  and  so  on,  our  dif- 
ficulty is  to  keep  the  students  in  the  university  until  we  think 
they  are  sufficiently  prepared.  The  demand  for  such  young 
men  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  That  situation  can  hardly 
arise,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  connection  wath  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service ;  but  I  beUeve  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  there  were  an  assured  future  before  them 
young  men  would  seek  that  line  of  employment  quite  as 
eagerly  as  they  are  now  seeking  those  studies  which  are  quite 
as  arduous,  which  prepare  them  for  public  service  in  other 
directions. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  like  saying 
just  a  word  on  this  matter  of  particular  studies  for  particular 
purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  young  men  lack  the  vision  of 
a  career ;  and,  lacking  that  and  a  calling,  they  are  a  little  at 
sea  when  they  come  to  college.  I  remember  very  distinctly, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  what  was  the  common  feeling  among 
boys  that  I  knew.  They  had  desires  and  ambitions  to  be  cer- 
tain things,  and  they  went  to  college  to  enlarge  their  vision  and 
get  ready  for  a  living  of  that  type.  It  was  not  a  money  mat- 
ter, but  it  was  a  matter  of  a  career  before  these  young  men. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the  average  young 
man  now  is  a  tendency  to  the  trade  school,  and  he  looks 
upon  the  university  or  college  as  simply  a  place  to  go  to  learn 
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a  trade;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consular  trade,  the  dip- 
lomatic trade,  is  not  very  attractive  to  that  type  of  man, 
and  if  it  were,  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the  places  when  they 
got  there.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  is  a  company  of  young 
men  who  are  inspired  with  a  noble  desire  to  serve  the  public  in 
a  large  way,  and  then  their  education  will  be  effective  in  doing 
this  thing.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  schools  of  di- 
plomacy have  not  been  attended  by  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  liberal-minded  diplomats  of  the  world ;  and  whether 
we  in  our  colleges,  in  a  year  or  two  or  three,  can  take  the 
ordinary  boy,  without  ideals,  and  make  a  diplomat  of  him,  of 
high  character,  such  asi  I  think  Whitelaw  Reid  was,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  is  a  matter  of  very  grave 
doubt  to  me. 

President  Duniway.  I  might  add  a  word  or  two,  Mr. 
President,  to  this  informal  discussion.  You  see  I  have  writ- 
ten a  paper — a  formal  paper.  Naturally  a  good  many  things 
of  human  interest  disappear  when  you  write  a  paper.  Now, 
I  have  letters  not  merely  from  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  presidents,  but  in  every  case  from  the  professors 
in  immediate  contact  with  such  courses  as  are  outlined  as 
leading  to  public  service.  These  letters  are  from  the  pro- 
fessors in  state  institutions  and  from  the  private  institutions 
mentioned.  I  have  also  letters  from  men  in  our  diplomatic 
life,  some  of  them  in'  the  service  to-day,  some  of  them  now 
out  of  the  service,  but  men  of  distinction ;  and  they  all  em- 
phasize in  the  most  striking  way  that  to  the  young  man  in 
America  there  is  no  diplomatic  career  open.  They  emphasize 
over  and  over  again  the  observed  fact  that  the  way  for  the 
young  man  to  get  into  the  service  is  to  have  a  political  pull. 
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If  he  has  any  training,  so  much  the  better,  but  that  is  hap- 
hazard and  incidental. 

Under  our  present  system  what  happens?  We  have  ex- 
aminations, but  no  man  can  go  into  those  examinations  until 
he  has  been  designated  by  the  President  for  examination. 
They  are  not  open  examinations ;  they  are  not  competitive  ex- 
aminations. The  man  is  picked  and  chosen  by  influence,  and 
then  he  is  asked  to  go  before  an  examining  boartl  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  is  at  least  fairly  competent.  It  is  a  situation 
that  all  of  these  men  comment  upon. 

With  respect  to  the  point  raised  by  President  Thomp- 
son, I  wish  I  had  brought  with  me  a  letter  from  a  man  whose 
name  I  venture  to  quote,  because  I  know  he  would  be  quite 
willing  that  I  should  quote  him,  and  that  is  Ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  Minister  to  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  then  Ambassador  to  Germany.  He  writes  a  very 
illuminating  letter  on  the  training  that  should  go  into  the 
work  of  a  man  who  expects  to  be  a  diplomat,  or  go  into 
the  diplomatic  service.  Another  man  whose  name  I  prefer 
not  to  quote,  because  I  have  not  his  direct  permission,  but 
a  man  now  in  the  diplomatic  service,  points  out  much  the 
same  thing  as  Andrew  D.  White — that  what  is  wanted  is  not 
so  much  a  specific  training  as  a  general  training.  You  want 
men  broadly  educated.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
am  speaking  mention  English,  a  foreign  language,  history, 
political  economy,  and  political  science,  but  only  in  general 
terms.  AVhat  they  want,  they  say,  is  a  man  who  is  broadly 
educated,  and  who  can  go  into  his  career  with  a  feeling  for 
public  service,  as  President  Thompson  remarks.  Then  both 
of  these  men  add  one  other  thing:     It  is  highly  desirable  that 
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the  candidate  who  looks  forward  to  a  diplomatic  career  should, 
in  addition  to  a  liberal  education  in  the  university  course,  study 
law,  and  law  of  a  broad  character — not  with  a  view  to  imme- 
mediate  practice,  but  to  the  understanding  of  legal  systems. 
Then,  when  these  men  and  others  get  through  discussing 
the  entire  question  of  the  kind  of  training  that  ought  to  ob- 
tain, they  all  come  back  to  this :  that  there  is  no  career  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  appointments  are  made  by  political 
favoritism  and  not  upon  merit ;  and  I  hope  my  brief  paper 
brought  that  out.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  I  want  to  emphasize 
it  in  this  informal  discussion. 

The  President.     Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon,  as  a  guest,  the  Hon- 
orable Simeon  D.  Fess,  President  of  Antioch  College  in  Ohio, 
and  member  of  Congress  for  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio. 
Doctor  Fess  is  much  interested  in  the  project  which  this  Asso- 
ciation has  backed  now  for  several  years,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  talk 
to  us  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon.  I  think  he  will  throw 
light  upon  it  from  the  congressional  side.  Doctor  Fess  is  a 
member  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Address  of  Congressman  Simeon  D.  Fess 

Representative  Fess.  I  would  not  presume  to  give  any 
information  that  this  body  of  men  has  not  already  in  its 
possession.  I  must  make  a  frank  confession  that  when,  in- 
terested as  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  project  of  a  national  university,  I 
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set  about  at  once  to  get  the  view  of  the  men  who  are  making 
public  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  I  came  into  possession  of 
some  knowledge  surprising  to  me.  I  found  that  this  group 
of  the  head  men  in  educational  work  in  the  country  had  taken 
a  decisive  position  on  this  question  over  and  over  again,  and 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  confess  frankly  to  you  my  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  position  you  had  taken.  That  is  not  strange. 
Although  I  am  an  educator  myself,  yet  I  have  been  so  busy 
in  the  smaller  wav  in  mv  local  interests,  in  the  little  college  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that  I  could  not  keep  in  touch 
with  everything  which  you  people  were  doing  in  your  larger 
spheres.  My  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity is  not  one  of  recent  birth,  but  as  a  student  of  tlie 
men  who  lived  in  the  formative  period  of  our  history  I  was 
fairly  familiar  with  the  wishes  of  President  Washington  in  re- 
gard to  this  project,  and  I  also  was  fairly  familiar  with  the 
position  that  had  been  taken  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
other  men  more  of  the  political  type  than  of  the  educational 
type.  And  when  I  came  to  Congress,  one  of  the  things  that 
it  seemed  to  me  I  w^ould  be  able  to  assist  in,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  this  university — not  knowing,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  body  represented  here  had  already  taken  favorable  action 
looking  to  the  consummation  of  such  an  establishment. 

Since  being  here  in  Congress  my  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance has  increased  greatly,  and  the  feasibility  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  about  the  consummation  seems  to  me  a 
near  approach.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  view  of  what 
you  have  already  done  in  the  past,  to  say  anything  at  all 
about  the  advantage  of  such  an  institution.  But  it  is  rather 
surprising   that   throughout    our    country    there   is    such    pro- 
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nounced — I  should  not  say  ignorance,  but  indifference  as  to 
the  sources  of  this  center  here  for  the  work  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. This  is  the  thing  that  is  looming  up  to  me.  Here 
in  the  Capital  we  have  the  material  in  the  form  of  the  re- 
sources for  this  work,  the  like  of  which  is  not  known  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  What  the  University  of  Berlin  is 
and  has  been  to  that  modern  empire  in  the  Old  World,  a 
national  university  here  in  Washington  can  and  should  be 
to  this  country.  It  is  an  easy  matter  if  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  could  only  be  brought  to  see  it.  I  have 
studied  the  evolution  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  proposition,  and  when  I  realize  that 
out  of  that  institution  started  some  fugitive  projects  that  have 
grown  in  time  into  stupendous  organizations,  headed  to-day 
by  some  of  the  brightest  experts  in  their  particular  field  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  world,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  in- 
dicates what  might  be  done  if  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution — not  that  work,  but  such  highly  specialized  univer- 
sity work — could  be  taken  up  by  the  Government,  fostered 
and  propagated,  and  done  in  the  larger  sense  of  graduate  re- 
search. The  policy,  as  you  know,  of  this  Institute  has  been 
that  after  certain  work  has  been  organized  and  put  on  its 
own  feet,  the  management  puts  an  expert  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
turns  it  over  to  the  Government  as  a  special  department,  as 
a  Government  organization.  As  was  said  once  in  my  hear- 
ing, the  Army  of  the  United  States  has  the  finest  engineers 
that  are  known  in  the  world.  So  we  find  in  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  as  represented  here  in  Washington, 
with  no  relationship  to  a  school  or  university,  that  we  have  the 
most  distinguished  experts  that  are  known  anywhere  in  the 
country. 
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:  Now,  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  get  Congress  to  see  the 
advantage  of  an  organization  of  these  separate  movements ; 
placing  thcni  under  some  central  management,  and  utilizing 
these  sources,  like  the  Library,  this  National  Museum,  and 
the  museum  and  library  of  medical  w^ork  here,  that  is 
known  on  two  continents,  and  a  dozen  other  valuable  resources 
— why  can  we  not  open  these  up  to  the  access  of  special  stu- 
dents to  utilize  them  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  the  way  that 
we  are  now  using  them  ?  What  reason  can  be  given  that  such 
is  not  a  feasible  proposition  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  done,  in 
a  spasmodic  effort  or  an  indifferent  manner.  It  must  be 
done  by  some  one,  two.  three  or  four  members  making  this 
the  one  purpose,  or  the  major  purpose,  of  their  life  while  they 
are  in  Congress.  Congress  has  435  men  in  the  House.  They 
do  not  know  how  long  they  are  going  to  be  here ;  few  of  them, 
probably,  come  with  any  definite  idea  of  the  measure  they 
are  going  to  try  to  put  through.  I  am  quite  certain,  with 
my  small  information  of  the  personal  feelings  of  members 
of  the  House,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  talked,  that  there 
is  such  a  feeling  now  in  the  House  that  if  this  movement  is 
organized  and  backed  by  a  body  like  this,  so  that  the  fact 
be  known  that  the  state  universities  of  the  country  are  not 
opposing  the  project  but  are  supporting  it,  and  backed  by  the 
National  Teachers'  Association — so  that  all  would  know  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  are  not  opposing  but  fa- 
voring it — I  believe  that  the  matter  can  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  But,  as  I  say, 
it  will  necessitate  not  so  much  giving  information  to  organ- 
izations like  this — because  this  body  has  the  information  be- 
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vend  the  members  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  it, 
probably,  in  the  House — but  by  propagating  it  in  the  House, 
doing  it  as  best  you  can  by  personal  interviews  with  the 
leaders,  who  otherwise  might  oppose  it.  In  this  way,  I  believe 
it  can  be  done  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

As  to  just  what  bill  to  introduce,  or  just  what  are  to  be 
the  details  of  it  is  not  at  this  time  so  imperative.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  little  difficult  to  prevent  considerable  cheap  oppo- 
sition to  it;  and  I  say  "cheap''  advisedly,  because  somebody 
will  come  along  and  declare,  "You  don't  need  it ;  it  is  a  use- 
less expense,  and  it  is  going  to  contravene  certain  educational 
movements  in  my  district."  Now,  that  sort  of  argument  has 
a  good  deal  of  effect.  It  ought  not  to  have,  and  yet  that  is 
what  we  have  to  meet  on  every  bill  that  comes  up  for  legisla- 
tion. Now  what  I  would  hope  to  have  is  the  support  of 
men  of  this  type  to  whom  we  must  look  if  we  have  any 
consummation  like  a  national  university.  While  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  honor  of  speaking  to  you,  I  hope  to  have 
a  letter  from  you  in  reply  to  a  letter  I  shall  address  to  you, 
that  I  may  use  personally  on  the  floor  of  the  H^ouse.  If  this 
representation  does  not  feel  delicate  about  the  matter,  you 
probably  will  have  some  sort  of  letter  from  me. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  uni- 
versity. I  think  the  bill  ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Education.  I  do  not  think  it  should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District ;  because  the  minute  you  send  it  there  you  have 
a  confusion  of  a  local  interest  with  a  general  interest,  and 
the  local  interest  is  pretty  strong.  The  National  University 
must  never  be  regarded  as  a  District  of  Columbia  enterprise. 
I  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I   am  a  member  of  the  committee,  but 
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rather  because  I  am  outraged  in  my  feelings  over  the  position 
that  the  educational  department  and  interest  of  the  country 
occupy  in  our  Goverment.  I  think  it  is  little  short  of  a 
crime  that  the  educational  department  is  a  mere  bureau.  It 
ought  to  be  a  Department  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the 
man  at  the  head  of  it  here  ought  to  have  recognition  equal 
with  that  of  any  man  in  the  President's  body  of  counselors.  We 
never  will,  in  our  great  democracy,  reach  the  ])lane  educa- 
tionally that  the  German  system  has  reached  until  we  recog- 
nize the  Department  of  Education  as  it  should  be.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  utilize,  by  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional (Government,  speaking  through  a  department  of  such 
rank,  these  rare  sources  here,  so  as  to  invite  the  student 
who  strives  for  the  rank  of  an  expert — to  be  recommended 
by  you,  if  it  happens  to  be  on  the  basis  of  scholarship — and 
thus  do  what  was  suggested  a  while  ago  in  connection  with 
the  consular  work,  namely,  open  up  an  opportunity  here  to  do 
the  graduate  work  that  will  make  specialists  in  this  time  of 
serious  specialization.  Instead  of  our  men  going  to  Europe 
after  they  graduate  in  our  universities,  why  should  they  not 
come  to  the  National  University?  Why  cannot  we  here  do 
for  the  world  what  Germany  can  do,  or  even  more?  Surely 
America  can  be  made  a  more  inviting  field  for  the  world's 
research  men  than  Europe. 

Xow,  1  have  an  ambition  along  that  line.  I  do  not  care 
anything  about  introducing  the  bill ;  I  do  not  care  who  shall 
father  the  bill.  But  I  shall  devote  my  time  while  I  am  in  the 
House  to  the  consummation  of  a  project  of  this  sort,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  support  of  the  members  of  this  body 
I  should  like  to  see  that  support  given  to  such  a  movement, 
without  any  reference  to  any  personality  whatever ;  because  it 
is  too  big  to  be  thus  considered. 
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The  President.  This  is  the  most  cheering-  bit  of  news 
that  has  come  to  us  in  the  Association  of  State  Universities 
in  regard  to  this  project  of  a  national  university  for  some 
time.  I  have  been,  as  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the 
Association  for  three  years,  of  course,  interested  in  doing  what 
I  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  present  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country.  What 
a  complete  failure  we  have  made  of  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  Doctor  Fess  undertook  to  find  out  whether  the 
state  university  presidents  were  in  favor  of  the  national  uni- 
versity he  was  informed  by  everybody  that  they  were  all 
against  it. 

Now,  of  course,  we  might  as  well  face  the  plain  issues 
on  this  subject,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment, 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  I  should  like  to  say  all  that  I 
have  to  say  about  this  subject  at  this  session. 

We  might  as  well  face  plain  issues  and  plain  facts.  The 
universities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  oppose  a  project 
for  a  national  university,  and  have  opposed  it  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighties,  of  which  President  Eliot,  President 
Oilman,  Provost  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  President  of  Columbia  were  members,  to  consider  this 
matter  of  a  national  university.  Each  one  of  these  men  had 
his  own  plan  for  a  national  university,  but  it  was  evident 
enough  to  me  that  no  one  of  the  plans  considered  any  such 
institution  as  I  was  interested  in,  at  any  rate.  That  was  be- 
fore I  was  in  a  position  of  administrative  responsibility,  and 
before  this  Association  was  formed.  And  I  said,  "It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  simply  a  scheme  to  organize  some  kind  of 
an  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington  which  shall  be  under 
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the  control  of  the  three  or  four  great  institutions  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  that  kind  of  a  national  university  I 
am  not  interested" — though  at  that  time  I  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  one  of  these  institutions — "and  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  of  the  country  will  not  he  interested."  A  report 
was  made  at  that  time,  in  which  most  of  these  men  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an  institution  of  that 
kind  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  kind  of  institution  which  these 
men  were  favoring  and  supporting  was  an  institution  which 
was  looking  to  private  parties  for  endowment,  and  later,  when 
Mr.  Carnegie  became — I  say  "later" ;  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  same  project  was  up — when  Mr.  Carnegie  became 
interested  in  the  matter  of  public  beneficence,  it  was  hoped  that 
he  would  give  the  money  to  establish  this  national  university. 
At  one  time  I  understand  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  agreed  to  do 
it ;  and  it  would  then  have  been  a  university  similar  to  other 
institutions,  except  possibly  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Some  one  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  institution  of  that  kind  would  deal 
a  serious  blow  to  the  welfare  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  to  speak  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Harvard ;  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  injure  any  of  these 
institutions,  and  consequently  he  would  not  give  the  money, 
and  he  turned  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  to 
which  he  gave  ten  million  of  dollars,  and  to  which  he  will 
give  much   larger  sums   subsequently. 

When  we  brought  this  matter  up  in  this  Association  and 
began  to  discuss  it,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  here  on  some  details  and  that  some  of 
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the  larger  state  institutions  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
project  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
they  had  been  supposed  to  be,  the  smaller  institutions  being 
much  more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  the  larger.  But  as  the 
result  of  long  contest  and  discussion,  the  Association  ap- 
proved, and  has  reapproved  and  re-reapproved  the  plan  which 
was  incorporated  into  the  bill  and  introduced  into  Congress 
three  years  ago,  and  which  was  introduced  into  the  last  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Carlin  of  Virginia,  and  was  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  the  House. 

Now,  this  bill  provides  for  what  is  practically  a  graduate 
university  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  tlie  control  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  with  a  certain  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  institution,  in  an  advisory  capacity  at 
any  rate,  by  the  state  universities. 

Now,  personally  I  have  been  so  earnest  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  sort  of  scheme  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  anybody 
to  get  up  a  device  which  would  actually  result  in  a  national 
university — actually  accomplish  that — which  would  be  so  bad 
that  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it ;  because  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  national  university  coming  at  any  cost.  My  own  notion  is 
that  whatever  plan  we  adopt  at  the  beginning,  and  however 
we  attempt  to  control  it  or  change  it,  if  it  is  once  started  it 
will  be  a  university  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  used  in 
any  country  and  for  any  purpose.  It  will  be  supported  and 
endowed  adequately  by  federal  appropriations,  and  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  is 
just  as  sure  to  come  as  the  sun  is  to  rise  and  to  set.  But  I 
do  not  suppose  we  can  get  a  bill  of  that  kind  through  Congress 
in  that  shape,  for  the  endowed  institutions  along  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard  will  oppose  it  bitterly,  and  some  of  our  own  friends 
will  not  be  so  ver}^  enthusiastic  about  it  when  it  comes  up.  But, 
on  the  whole,  this  Association  has  committed  itself  again  and 
again  by  positive  vote,  after  full  discussion  of  the  draft  of 
the  bill  and  subsequently  the  redraft  of  the  bill,  and  so  forth ; 
so  there  is  no  question,  Doctor  Fess.  as  to  the  attitude  of  this 
Association  or  its  members  upon  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  that  provides  for  an  institution  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  supported  by 
federal  appropriations ;  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  be  called  a  national  institution.  An  in- 
stitution that  is  put  under  private  control,  an  institution  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  private  endowments  or  private  gifts,  would 
not  be  a  national  university  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been 
considering  it. 

Now.  for  my  part  I  regard  this  as  extremely  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  smaller  state  universities.  I 
talked  with  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi  on  the  subject, 
and  he  said,  "I  will  oppose  bitterly  any  project  for  a  national 
university  which  involves  throwing  the  state  universities  into 
the  shade."  I  said,  "Mr.  Williams,  this  project  does  not  in- 
volve throwing  the  state  universities  into  the  shade ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  lift  them  out  of  the  shade.  It  is  the  natural 
sequel  and  the  natural  completion  of  their  organization.  If 
the  University  of  Mississippi  and  the  University  of  Arkansas 
and  the  University  of  Louisiana  graduate  men  to-day  who 
want  to  make  specialties  of  work  in  lines  which  are  not  rep- 
resented in  those  institutions,  they  can  do  one  of  three  things 
with  them.  They  can  urge  them  to  go  to  other  large  state  uni- 
versities which  mav  have  in  that  particular  line  some  better 
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facilities ;  they  can  urge  them  to  go  to  the  large  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  like  Harvard  and  Columbia ;  oi;  they  can 
urge  them  to  go  to  Europe.  Those  are  the  alternatives  open 
to  them.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  vastly  served  if  they  had  still  another  al- 
ternative, namely,  to  go  to  the  kind  of  institution  which  Uncle 
Sam  could  build  up  here  in  this  city,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  it ;  and  that  would  be  the 
one  that  would  be  naturally  adopted  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten." 
Now,  personally — speaking  for  one  growing  state  insti- 
tution— I  am  not  afraid  of  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
any  Federal  institution,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  our  work 
would  be  strengthened  in  every  direction  if  we  had  in  the  city 
of  Washington  a  Federal  university  organized  on  a  scale 
which  would  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  University 
of  Berlin,  for  example.  Now.  of  course,  we  are  bragging  of 
our  universities  in  this  country,  state  and  endowed.  But, 
friends,  not  one  of  them  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
category  with  the  University  of  Berlin.  They  are  not  in  the 
same  class;  and  if  you  put  Berlin  in  Class  i,  we  will  leave 
Classes  2  and  3  still  vacant  before  we  strike  a  class  into 
which  the  greatest  of  our  American  universities,  Harvard 
University,  ought  to  be  put.  That  is  the  simple  fact,  and  in 
my  opinion  we  will  never  have  it  changed  until  the  nation 
puts  in  an  institution  here  in  Washington  or  somewhere  else. 
I  think  this  is  the  best  place  for  it,  but  it  may  not  be.  And 
what  Doctor  Fess  says  I  think  is  perfectly  true,  that  when 
that  kind  of  an  institution  is  organized  we  shall  find  men 
coming  from  every  part  of  the  world  to  seek  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  advantages  which  it  can  offer. 
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Now,  1  am  also  aware  that  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Association  have  said  that  if  this  Federal  university  was 
going  to  offer  courses  which  at  any  point  duplicated  the 
courses  olTered  by  the  state  universities  they  would  not  be 
interested  in  them.  That  seems  to  me  an  extremely  short- 
sighted way  of  looking  at  this  whole  problem.  What  the 
university  will  become  when  it  is  once  established,  nobody 
can  tell.  I  think  it  will  become  the  greatest  institution  the 
world  has  ever  seen — inevitably,  by  the  progress  of  its  own 
development,  representing  a  nation  like  this — and  we  cannot 
undertake  to  put  lines  and  bounds  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
But  if  we  can  secure  the  start,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale, 
of  an  institution  which  represents  the  nation  here  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  with  the  Federal  Treasury  behind  it,  we 
mav  safely  leave  to  time  and  circumstance  to  develop  that 
institution  and  show  what  it  shall  be. 

For  my  part,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Doctor  Fess 
for  coming  in  and  speaking  to  us,  and  I  feel  that  these  are  the 
most  cheering  words  which  we  have  had.  We  shall  have  one 
member  of  Congress — one  member  of  the  House — who  will 
feel  that  the  project  of  a  national  university  is  ofi  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  any  other  project  which  he  will  have  in 
that  House.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  such  an  ex- 
perience, so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  think  we  have  had  it,  approximately 
speaking,  only  once  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  A  bill  was  passed  on  one  occasion  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  worked  this  thing  out  in  the  long  run.  Per- 
haps it  was  passed  as  legislatures  very  often  pass  such  bills; 
that  is,  one  house  will  pass  it  in  order  to  pacify  the  fellows 
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that  are  demanding  it  with  such  insistence,  on  condition  that 
the  other  house  will  defeat  it.  That  is  a  very  favorite  legis- 
lative device.  We  run  up  against  such  things  all  the  time  in 
our  association  with  the  legislatures. 

But  here  we  have  a  beginning.  We  have  a  man  who 
has  done  extremely  successful  work  in  the  House.  If  I  read 
the  papers  aright,  Doctor  Fess  was  the  only  man  that  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  change  in  the  currency  bill.  Am  I  not 
right. 

The  Secretary.    The  only  Republican. 

The  President.  Yes,  I  mean  the  only  Republican  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  was  able  to  introduce  any 
change  into  the  currency  bill.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
starter  for  a  freshman.  And  we  are  all  proud  of  him  as  a 
fellow-president  of  a  college,  and  we  wish  him  God-speed  in 
this  work ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  assure  you  of  our  support,  Doctor  Fess,  in  this  en- 
terprise. 

Representative  Fess.    Thank  you,  sir. 

President  Swain.     Mr.  President,  may  I  say  a  word? 

The  President.     Yes,  sir ;  this  is  open   for  discussion. 

President  Swain.  I  wish  to  take  one  minute  to  say  a 
word  about  the  National  Education  Association,  since  Doctor 
Fess  referred  to  that  Association.  I  presume  you  are  aware. 
Doctor  Fess,  that  the  National  Education  Association  has  re- 
peatedly endorsed  the  idea  of  a  national  university,  and  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  being  dis- 
cussed, and  before  its  establishment  had  been  made  public, 
and  when  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
give  his  money  for  a  national  university,  there  was  a  very 
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earnest  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  National  Council 
of  Education.  There  were  a  few  members  of  that  council 
representing  the  idea  which  our  president  has  referred  to, 
that  we  should  not  have  a  national  university  in  the  sense 
of  a  Federal  institution.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  after  it  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  National  Council,  there  were  only 
three  out  of  the  then  60  members  who  voted  against  the  na- 
tional university  in  the  larger  Federal  sense.  Following  this 
action  there  was  a  resolution  reiterating  the  position  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  the  question  of  a  national 
university ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Doctor  Fess,  that  if  it  were 
in  the  interest  of  a  national  university,  reiteration  could  be 
secured  at  any  session  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Rkpkksentative  Fess.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask,  for  my  own  benefit  in  the  procedure,  whether  it 
would  be  regarded  at  all  feasible — or  not  so  much  that  as 
justifiable — if  I  should  try  to  answer  some  of  the  objections 
tliat  have  come  to  me  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which  they 
claim  is  needless — whether  it  would  be  justifiable  to  make  any 
plans  by  which  an  endowment  outside  of  the  Government's 
taxation  could  be  utilized.  For  example,  I  was  told — and  I 
think  it  is  true — that  there  are  people  who  would  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  an  endowment  of  this  kind.  I  doubt  not  in  this 
way  we  could  bring  the  endowment  to  a  hundred  million, 
outside  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
question  arises,  would  the  Government  be  willing  to  accept 
such  assistance?  There  is  an  item  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  building  here  in  Washington 
to  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  women  of  the  Civil  War, 
both  North  and  South,  and  to  make  it  the  home  of  the  Red 
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Cross  Society ;  the  building  is  to  cost  not  less  than  a  million 
dollars.  The  Government  appropriated  $400,000;  there  is 
already  $300,000  in  New  York  ready  to  be  given ;  and  the 
other  $300,000  is  forthcoming. 

Now,  the  question  with  me  is,  would  it  be  a  justifiable 
movement  to  unite  with  the  burdens  of  the  Government  by 
taxation  the  contributions  by  individual  members  for  an  en- 
dowment? If  Mr.  Carnegie  would  be  willing  that  the  Car- 
negie Institution  here,  and  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  be  willing 
that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  research  into  the  sources 
of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  and  so  on — if  they  would  be 
willing  to  assemble  their  foundations,  and  make  them  a  part  of 
the  university,  and  place  these  great  endowments  under  con- 
trol of  the  Government  (of  course,  with  no  suggestion  that 
they  could  dictate  what  should  be  done),  would  that  be  a 
justifiable  movement,  or  should  you  keep  away  that  suggestion 
altogether?  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
a  very  large  endowment  outside  of  the  taxation  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  it  should  appear  to  be  a  justifiable  project  to 
unite  private  with  public  endowment.  Or,  would  you  think 
that  we  ought  to  confine  our  efforts  to  making  it  purely  a 
Federal  institution,  and  receive  no  money  except  from  Federal 
taxation?  That  is  a  question  in  my  mind  that  is  burdening 
me  a  little  bit.  All  of  these  matters  will  be  openly  discussed, 
and  your  judgment  upon  them  will  assist  me  in  definite  action 
when  the  time  comes. 

The  President.  The  matter  is  open  for  discussion. 
Personally  I  could  answer  that.  I  told  a  man  in  Chicago  the 
other  day  that  the  University  of  Illinois  would  accept  fifteen 
million  dollars  without  winking  an  eye ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
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we  should  not  accept  (it  it  were  offered)  five  hundred  mil- 
Hon  or  a  billion.  The  important  thing  to  my  mind  is  that 
the  government  shall  control  it  and  determine  the  use  of  the 
funds.  That  is  the  one  thing.  If  anybody  wants  to  give 
money  to  an  enterprise  of  that  kind.  God  bless  him;  we  will 
take  it :  and  if  acquired  illegitimately  and  can  not  he  returned 
to  the  people  it  was  stolen  from,  we  can  at  least  put  it  to  good 
use. 

PkesidivNT  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  1  think  the  policy 
of  all  the  state  universities  is  practically  uniform  in  this 
matter.  The  State  of  Ohio,  for  example,  provides  that  if  any 
person  shall  give  to  the  Ohio  State  University  money,  it  shall 
be  paid  to  the  treasury  and  become  a  part  of  an  irreducible 
debt,  on  which  the  state  forever  shall  pay  six  per  cent  interest ; 
and  tlie  ])olicy  is  that  if  any  private  individual  desires,  he 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  do  good  service.  In  view  of 
that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  state  universities,  there  ought 
certainly  to  be  no  restriction  in  the  case  of  a  public  enterprise 
of  this  kind.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  general  government 
is  that  where  an  individual  wants  to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort, 
he  may.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  its  name  because 
of  the  benefactions  of  an  individual,  although  that  is  now 
under  Federal  control.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  about  giving  a  well-dis- 
posed individual  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  in  a  good 
way — of  course,  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  integrity  of 
the  foundation  or  the  purpose  that  the  university  might  have, 
and  certainly  not  controlling  its  management.  If  any  person 
wanted  to  attach  a  condition  b\-  which  the  dead  hand  of  his- 
tory should  re-express  itself  in  a  public  institution,  I  would 
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thank  him  and  tell  him  to  go  elsewhere;  and  I  should  not 
consent  to  take  any  gift  for  the  institution  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  if  the  power  of  control  was  left  in  the  dead 
hand  of  history.  Andover  Seminary  was  enough  of  a  lesson 
to  the  American  people  on  that  matter.  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  American  mind. 

The  President.  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  one 
by  President  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  on  "New 
Studies  in  the  High  School  Course  and  How  to  Value  Them 
in  Units  for  Admission  to  College." 


New  Studies  in  the   High    School   Course,    and 

How  to  Value  them  in  Units  for 

College  Admission 

BY 
President  P.  L.  Campbell 

of  the  University  of  Oregon 

If  I  may  make  a  general  case  in  this  paper,  I  trust  that 
the  special  applications  may  be  so  nearly  obvious  as  not  to  de- 
mand any  considerable  amount  of  time  or  space  for  detailed 
consideration,  especially  in  view  of  all  the  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  high  school  subjects  and  entrance  units  which  has 
sprung  out  of  that  most  interesting  and  illuminating  paper, 
the  Report  on  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College, 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Secondary  Department  of 
the  National  Education  Association  at  San  Francisco  in 
1911. 

Nor  do  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  meeting,  which 
is  exclusively  one  of  state  universities,  to  invade  the  field  of 
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the  privately  endowed  institutions,  which  are  on  foundations 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  which,  in  the  interest  either  of 
variety  or  of  experimentation  in  education,  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  exercise  perfect  freedom  in  making  such  requirements 
for  admission  as  will  best  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  special 
type  of  education  which  either  the  founders,  the  governing 
boards,  or  the  faculties  ma\-  have  elected  to  emphasize.  The 
classical  schools  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold  the  scientific 
schools  to  a  strict  accounting  of  their  stewardship,  and  the 
scientific  schools,  with  equal  certainty,  will  continue  to  pro- 
pound their  riddle  of  the  sphinx  as  to  the  relative  educa- 
tional values  of  Science  and  the  Humanities.  Founders  and 
administrators  undoubtedly  have  rights,  and  possibly  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  good  comes  from  cutting  the  gen- 
eral field  of  education  up  into  special  areas  for  intensive  cul- 
tivation, or  from  giving  highly  specialized  treatment  to  large 
areas  of  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  some  particular  type 
of  output. 

But  the  state  universities  face  a  very  different  problem. 
Their  founders  are  the  entire  people  of  a  state,  who  also  pay 
all  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  development  by  annual  tax 
levied  freely  on  themselves.  Primarily  they  wish  their  own 
interests  served,  and  all  their  interests.  It  is  a  democracy  ex- 
ercising its  highest  function,  that  of  self-enlightenment.  This 
democracy  is  providing  for  its  future  safety,  prosperity,  hap- 
piness, and  development  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  It  is  rich 
and  strong,  and  certainly  is  entitled  to  provide  all  it  desires 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  of  training,  and  of  opportunities  for 
research.  In  a  modern  state  university,  it  is  not  only  edu- 
cating the   rising  generation,   but  through   state-wide   exten- 
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sion,  which  pushes  the  walls  of  the  university  out  to  the 
limits  of  the  state,  it  is  educating-  itself,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  toiling  masses  in  city  and  on  farm. 

Democracy  has  at  last  awakened  to  itself,  and  is  provid- 
ing for  itself  the  best  that  civilization  has  to  give.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  all  workers  must  be  thinkers,  and  to 
hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  all  thinkers  will  in  no  less 
measure  be  productive  workers.  Thought  divorced  from  ac- 
tion, and  action  divorced  from  thought,  are  recognized  as 
equally  unsatisfactory  and  insecure. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  state  system  of  education  must 
provide  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  all  the  people  in 
all  their  activities.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  shall  not  go 
to  the  limit  of  the  known,  and  then  push  on  through  research 
into  all  unexplored  fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  The 
whole  people  of  a  state  may  wisely  consider  nothing  too  high 
or  too  good  for  all  themselves. 

The  people  are  rapidly  learning  that  they  are  more  nearly 
homogeneous  as  to  essential  qualities  and  capabilities  than  the 
past  generation  suspected.  The  children  of  the  poor  become 
the  masters  of  the  rich  ;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  illiterates 
grace  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  ;  and 
even  from  out  the  criminal  classes  come  safe  and  reliable  citi- 
zens who  react  more  strongly  against  crime  on  account  of  their 
first-hand  knowledge  of  its  terrors. 

The  variations  in  individuals  are  but  transitory  phenom- 
ena, mere  ripples  on  the  great  racial  tide  that  has  been 
sweeping  on  for  centuries,  bearing  with  it  all  of  the  best  that 
has  developed  of  race  characteristics.  Heredity  and  the  doc- 
trine of  reversion  tell  us  that  any  individual  may  present  again 
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at  any  time  any  of  the  traits  of  any  one  of  his  multitudinous 
forbears.  The  child  in  the  slum  probably  has  running  in  his 
veins  some  tincture  of  the  blood  that  once  ran  blue  in  the 
noble  lineage  of  warriors,  poets,  philosophers,  and  kings. 
There  is  really  more  of  truth  in  the  universal  Irish  boast  of 
royal  descent  than  the  commonalty  wot  of. 

Not  only  science,  but  history  and  religion  re-enforce  the 
argument  for  the  essential  homogeneousness  of  the  race.  The 
highest  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  whole  people,  under  right 
conditions,  may  more  safely  be  trusted  to  govern  than  any 
part  of  it. 

Christianity  has  for  its  central  principle  the  great  thought 
of  brotherhood,  with  all  the  necessary  implications  which  it 
carries  in  the  way  of  essential  equality — not  only  equality  of 
rights  before  the  law,  but  equality  of  capabilities  and  poten- 
tialities, either  manifest  in  this  generation  or  to  be  made 
manifest  in  the  ones  to  come.  Fortunately,  in  America  we 
can  afford  to  wait  a  generation  or  two,  as  we  call  only  for 
majorities,  and  not  for  unanimities,  and  majorities  with  usi, 
under  fair  conditions,  are  usually  reasonably  safe. 

The  system  of  education,  then,  which  the  state  provides 
for  itself  must  not  only  be  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all,  but  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  change  of  choice 
by  the  individual  at  almost  any  point  in  his  educational  career. 

Least  of  all  things  do  we  want  class  education,  and  on 
that  point  there  is  no  need  of  argument  in  this  presence.  But 
an  equally  important  reason  for  flexibility  of  prerequisite  re- 
quirement is  found  in  the  conservation  of  talent,  that  infinitely 
most  precious  of  all  nature's  products.  Talent  is  the  fine 
gold  wrought  out  in  the  crucible  of  the  centuries.     It  is  the 
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creator  not  only  of  wealth,  but  of  all  the  higher  spiritual 
gifts  of  civilization.  At  the  best,  people  are  so  few  in  this 
world,  cornpared  with  the  great  bulking  of  material  things, 
and  the  mine  of  talent  is  as  yet  so  limited  in  the  development 
of  its  workings,  that  no  possible  out-cropping  is  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  no  slightest  "color"  is  to  be  overlooked. 

Many  a  boy  finds  his  lead  comparatively  late  in  his  school 
career.  The  higher  types  of  animals  mature  latest,  and  the 
same  often  holds  true  of  the  finest  type  of  minds. 

-  If  overrigid  requirement  of  prerequisites  bars  the  way 
to  indicated  change  in  course,  the  boy  who  has  only  talent, 
and  not  genius,  ordinarily  yields  to  the  seemingly  inevitable, 
and  goes  the  jog-trot  of  mediocrity  and  discontent,  when  he 
might  under  more  fortunate  conditions  of  collegiate  oppor- 
tunity have  developed  enthusiasm  and  superiority  in  the  work 
for  which  he  was  by  nature  fitted.  It  would  be  hard  to  esti- 
mate how  much  the  world  has  lost  in  talent  undeveloped. 

Let  me  repeat.  A  state  system  should  be  so  flexible  as 
to  bind  nowhere  the  boy  or  girl  of  real  talent.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  wise  democracy,  like  a  wise  individual, 
will  administer  its  educational  business,  as  all  its  other  busi- 
ness, with  due  regard  to  efiiciency  and  economy.  The  organ- 
ization will  be  real,  even  if  flexible,  and  it  will  demand  that 
proper  preparation  shall  give  reasonable  assurance  of  success 
before  any  new  level  is  attacked  of  educational  ascent.  It 
will  know  that  algebra  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  trigonometry, 
not  as  an  arbitrary  requirement,  but  as  an  antecedent  neces- 
sity. 

A  wise  state  system  will  in  the  interest  of  economy  also 
strive  to  minimize  duplication  of  work,  without,  however,  re- 
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fusing  to  duplicate  whenever  the  better  results  obtained  justi- 
fy the  additional  expense. 

As  to  required  work  here,  there  is  always  room  for  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  The  most  important  con- 
siderations to  be  kept  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  are  those  af- 
fecting the  mastery  of  "tools,"  and  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary preliminary  "points  of  view."  These  requirements  are 
simply  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  which  is  always  based  on 
an  adequate  comprehension  of  values,  added  to  technical  skill. 
Whatever  instruments  are  needed  for  use  in  al!  types  of  .fu- 
ture work,  and  whatever  "points  of  view"  are  requisite  to 
clear  understanding  of  all  types,  these  ought  to  constitute  the 
required  work  in  all  grades  of  education. 

The  mastery  of  "tools"  is  a  sufificiently  evident  necessity. 
Without  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  numbers,  clear- 
ly enough  nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  any 
of  the  grades  above  the  i)rimary.  But  the  principle  of  "point 
of  view,"  although  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in,  admits  of 
wide  variation  in  definition — especially  as  to  scope  and  amount 
of  work  required.  Some  knowledge  of  nature,  and  some 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  will,  however,  serve  as  a  broad 
generalization  to  which  practically  every  one  will  give  assent. 

Through  the  first  six  grades  of  the  common  school,  the 
problem  is  comparatively  simple.  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, nature  study,  story  (involving  ethics,  sociology  and  his- 
tory), personal  hygiene,  and  all  forms  of  expression,  includ- 
ing language,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  exercises — these 
make  up  the  stock  subjects  in  all  elementary  schools. 

But  when  the  higher  grades  are  reached,  and  subjects 
begin  to  multiply  through   closer  differentiation,  and  pupils' 
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tastes  and  adaptibilities  begin  to  make  themselves  manifest  in 
half-conscious  selection,  then  the  complexities  begin,  to  be 
solved  only  through  the  principle  of  flexibility  of  requirement. 

In  the  high  school,  English  as  a  universal  "tool"  must  be 
carried  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  course.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  three  units,  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
department  of  secondary  education,  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able. The  requirement  of  an  option  between  two  3^ears  of 
mathematics,  and  two  years  of  foreign  language,  recom- 
mended in  the  committee's  supplementary  report,  seems  also 
justifiable,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  value  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects  as  a  "tool,"  to  put  it  in  the 
narrowest  way,  in  nearly  all  fields  of  advanced  study ;  although 
the  fact  that  the  option  is  allowed  will  probably  lead  to  first 
year  courses  in  Latin  and  in  mathematics  in  the  universities, 
just  as  first  year  Greek,  German  and  French,  and  first  year 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  are  now  almost  universally 
given.  Such  additional  work  need  not  be  very  expensive, 
as  the  number  would  probably  be  small  of  those  wishing  to 
begin  either  Latin  or  algebra  as  late  as  the  first  year  in  the 
university.  Nor  need  such  courses  be  considered  an  exact 
duplication  of  work  given  in  the  high  school,  as  the  university 
presentation  is  apt  to  be  much  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  and  the  comprehension  of  the  student  much  broader 
on  account  of  greater  maturity. 

If  two  units  of  both  mathematics  and  language  other 
than  English  are  taken,  then  one  unit  of  Nature  and  one 
unit  relating  to  human  affairs,  indifferently  either  history, 
civics,  or  the  elements  of  economics,  of  sociology,  or  of  ethics, 
would    constitute   a    rounded    whole   of    requirement,   on   the 
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principle  suggested  of  "tools"  and  "point  of  view."  Formal 
instruction  in  religion  is  necessarily  left  out  of  consideration 
as  a  requirement  in  a  state  school. 

If  only  one  of  the  optional  subjects,  mathematics  and 
foreign  language,  is  taken,  then  two  units  of  Nature  and  two 
units  of  the  history-civics-economics  group  might  well  be  re- 
quired, as  the  committee  suggests,  in  the  interest  of  securing 
in  the  high  school  a  sufficient  body  of  work  of  consecutive 
nature.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  consecutive  work 
within  reasonable  limits  establishes  better  standards  of  scholar- 
ship than  work  that  is  essentially  slight  and  desultory.  If 
any  of  us  insist  on  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  both  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  language  before  graduation  from  the 
university,  it  remains  quite  ]>ossible  to  require  as  university 
work  two  years  of  the  subject  not  ofifered  at  entrance.  This 
plan  would  save  any  theories  we  may  have  of  the  special  cul- 
tural and  practical  value  of  these  old  established  parts  of  a 
college  curriculum. 

The  sum  of  the  units  above  enumerated  is  nine.  Out  of 
the  standard  requirement  of  fifteen  units  for  entrance,  six 
remain  as  yet  unspecified.  The  committee  recommends  that 
at  least  one  of  the  six  be  selected  from  one  of  the  general 
groups  in  which  two  units  were  required,  so  to  insure  three 
years  of  consecutive  study  in  one  other  group  than  English. 
On  this  point  I  am  personally  indifferent.  If  a  high  school 
is  giving  a  third  course  of  exceptional  excellence  in  a  subject 
in  which  the  student  has  already  had  two  years,  it  is  probably 
an  advantage  to  take  the  third  year ;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  will  take  the  additional  course  of  his  own  choice,  if 
the  work  of  the  two  preceding  years  has  proven  attractive 
and  valuable. 
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I  believe  that  after  the  nine,  or,  if  you  insist,  the  ten 
units  of  required  work  have  been  provided  for,  we  may  safely 
say  that  we  have  satisfied  our  conscience  as  to  both  "tools" 
and  "point  of  view." 

The  remaining  units  may  be  chosen  at  the  future  stu- 
dent's own  sweet  will,  within  the  limitations,  of  course,  of 
subjects  offered  by  his  high  school.  If  he  desires  to  make 
them  all  industrial  and  vocational,  I  would  accept  them  unit 
for  unit  as  given  by  the  high  school.  All  of  this,  of  course,  on 
the  presumption  that  the  high  school  is  giving  full  time  and 
thorough  work  in  each  of  the  subjects  offered. 

Manual  training  involves  drawing  and  more  or  less  of 
antlmietic.  If  two  hours  of  shop  work  are  required  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation  and  preliminary  prep- 
aration, the  school  is  making  as  great  a  demand  on  both 
the  time  and  the  thought  of  the  boy  as  it  is  in  history  or  in 
language.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  of  Domestic  Science,  both  of  which  involve  large  orders 
of  the  older  subjects  as  well  as  of  their  new  applications. 

Music  seriously  studied  during  the  high  school  period, 
under  a  competent  instructor,  seems  to  me  as  valuable  as  liter- 
ature or  modern  language.  High  school  girls  especially  need 
the  lightening  of  the  load  which  credit  for  music  would  give 
them.  I  speak  of  music  which  calls  for  hours  of  practice  in 
addition  to  the  time  assigned  to  instruction.  It  is  well  here 
to  bear  in  mind  that  music  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  for 
which  academic  credit  was  given,  with  all  the  sanction  of  the 
mighty   authority   of  Greece  and  Rome. 

If  we  have  uneasiness  of  mind  on  account  of  having 
so  large  a  margin  of  optional  units,  some  of  which  someone 
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may  consider  of  doubtful  educational  value,  we  may  find  some 
reassurance  of  safet}-  in  the  fact  that  high  school  students 
are  apt  to  prove  seriously  in  earnest  when  thrown  back  on 
their  own  responsibility  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  that 
their  earnestness  will  be  strengthened  and  their  judgment 
guided  by  the  friendly  cooperation  of  deeply  interested  teach- 
ers, who  will  now  feel  the  w^eight  of  a  teacher's  responsibility, 
as  well  as  the  joy  of  a  teacher's  opportunity,  more  keenly 
than  ever  before.  The  burden  is  removed  from  our  shoulders, 
as  college  administrators,  and  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  closer  to  the  pupil  as  an  individual,  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  personal  relationship 
existing  between  teacher  and  pupil,  may  possibly  be  able  to 
direct  the  individual  case  more  wisely  than  we  could  through 
directions  given  to  high  school  students  en  masse.  We  are 
not  lacking  in  experience  in  this  matter,  for  in  every  instance 
where  the  rigidity  of  entrance  requirements  has  been  relaxed, 
a  corresponding  sense  of  responsibility  has  developed  among 
the  high  school  teachers  in  the  schools  affected,  with  a  marked 
quickening  of  interest  and  a  sharp  gain  in  the  vitality  of 
the  work  done.  It  is,  after  all,  l)ut  one  more  stej)  in  the  di- 
rection of  getting  away  from  the  rough  approximations  and 
hard  impersonalities  of  general  laws  to  the  wiser  personal 
judgments,  which  are  based  on  an  intimate  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  both  the  individual  and  the  conditions. 

When  we  add  to  the  safety  which  personal  supervision  on 
the  part  of  high  school  teachers  may  give,  the  no  less  im- 
portant influence  which  the  universities  themselves  may  still 
exercise  through  disinterested  advice  and  moral  suasion,  com- 
ing as  they  must  into  still  more  intimate  personal  relationship 
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with  high  school  teachers  and  pupils,  we  may  begin  to  feel 
some  real  measure  of  reassurance  as  to  the  safety  of  standards 
and  the  permanence  of  scholarship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  considerations-  are  but  a 
restatement  of  the  reasons  w^hich  have  induced  bv  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  universities  already  to  go  to  a  basis 
of  admission  fully  as  flexible  as  that  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  secondary  schools,  with  a  marked  tendency  also 
to  throw  the  doors  still  more  widely  open,  and  accept  straight 
out,  without  regard  to  subjects,  the  recommendation  of  any 
high  school  which  has  been  specially  approved  by  an  official 
inspector.  The  range  of  industrial  and  vocational  units  ac- 
cepted for  entrance  is  being  steadily  enlarged,  a  number  of  the 
state  universities  already  allowing  four,  five  and  six  units. 

In  two  hundred  and  four  colleges  and  universities  listed 
by  Chas.  D.  Kingsley,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  his  study  of  college  entrance  requirements,  in 
which  the  average  entrance  requirement  is  14.8  units,  the 
average  number  of  elective  subjects  allowed  is  four  and  one- 
tenth.  The  average  of  elective  units  for  the  forty  state  uni- 
versities listed  is  considerably  larger,  as  the  high  average  of 
required  units  in  the  institutions  on  private  foundations  re- 
duces the  general  average  very  appreciably.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  for  example,  six  and  a  half  units  in  voca- 
tional subjects,  and  one  unit  in  music,  are  accepted ;  in  North 
Dakota,  six  of  vocational  and  one  of  music;  Utah,  five,  and 
one  of  music ;  University  of  Wyoming,  five  vocational  units. 
These  figures  are  for  1912. 

The  catalogues  of  the  state  universities  for  the  year 
1913    show    a   marked    tendency   to   increase   the    number    of 
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units  allowed  for  vocational  work  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Everywhere  is  manifest  the  desire  to  keep  the  path  open  from 
all  kinds  of  high  schools  into  the  university.  More  and  more 
nearly  are  we  approximating  the  spirit  of  the  broad  democracy 
shining-  through  the  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  to  Ticknor 
in  description  of  the  University  of  Virginia:  "Our  institution 
will  proceed  on  the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition ;  of  letting  every 
one  come  and  listen  to  whatever  he  thinks^  may  improve  the 
condition  of  his  mind."  The  possibility  and  the  immeasurable 
value  of  higher  as  well  as  of  elementary  education  for  everyone 
is  beginning  to  dawn  on  us.  The  enormous  benefits  which 
we  have  already  derived  from  the  measure  of  education  which 
has  been  enjoyed  give  us  courage  to  believe  in  still  larger 
measures,  yet  more  easily  and  more  generally  available.  Who 
can  fail  to  note  the  advance  in  standards  in  every  department 
of  American  life  within  the  past  decade?  Intelligence,  ef- 
ficiency, courtesy  meet  the  traveler  at  every  turn.  The  great 
new  railwav  terminals  throughout  the  country  are  a  good 
index  of  the  general  uplift.  They  have  great  beauty  as  well 
as  great  comfort  and  convenience.  They  teach  us  that  art  is 
but  the  perfection  of  expression  in  utilities. 

We  are  learning  the  supreme  lesson  that  the  world  is  es- 
sentially good,  that  man  is  absolutely  crammed  with  divinity, 
and  that  all  we  need  is  enough  faith  in  ourselves  to  give  our- 
selves a  fair  chance  to  let  the  divinity  crop  out.  The  glasses 
are  a  little  out  of  focus,  and  we  see  things  confused  and  in 
wrong  perspective.  The  habitation  is  a  little  dark,  and  we 
need  to  let  in  more  light  to  see  the  real  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings, all  of  us,  and  not  just  a  few  of  us.  And  that  is  what 
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the  people,  the  whole  people,  functioning  in  their  highest 
capacity  as  a  state,  are  doing  for  themselves  through  their 
universities,  making  the  way  broad  and  plain  and  easy  to 
travel  from  the  lowest  grade  in  the  elementary  school  to  the 
highest  grade  in  the  university — providing  for  all  themselves 
all  they  need  in  the  way  of  instrvtction,  of  training,  and  of 
opportunity  for  advance  through  research. 


The  President.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  now 
before  the  Association. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  a  moment  before  you  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  subject — 

The  President.    Yes. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  the 
report  of  the  committee  relative  to  federal  aid  to  all  of  the 
state  universities.  It  will  take  only  a  moment  in  which  to 
read  it,  and  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  must  leave. 

The  President.  Do  you  have  to  leave,  Mr.  Chancellor? 
I  thought  we  ought  to  have  one  or  tw^o  other  people  here  who 
discussed  that  especially  this  morning. 

Chancellor  Kincannon.  It  will  take  only  a  moment. 
The  committee  is  agreed  on  it. 

The  President.    Present  it. 


REPORT   OF   SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 
AT    MORNING    SESSION 
Chancellor  Kincannon.     "Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this   Association   that   all    state   universities   should   be   aided 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  their  work : 
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"F^esokrd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  providing  that  those 
state  universities  which  do  not  now  participate  in  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  shall  be  thus  aided ;  said  me- 
morial to  be  submitted  to  this  Association  for  adoption  at  its 
next  annual  meeting." 

I  will  state  that  there  was  some  discussion  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  so  forth,  but  the  committee  unanimously  agreed 
upon  this   report. 

(The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  and  seconded). 

The  President.     Is  there  any  discussion? 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  report  was  adopted). 


The  President.  The  subject  of  President  Campbell's 
paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per has  discussed  a  very  interesting  question  in  a  very  thor- 
ough and  practical  manner.  It  might  be  added  as  a  kind  of 
chapter  to  a  paper  that  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  before  this 
body  some  time  ago,  as  to  the  necessary  conditions  for  grant- 
ing the  A.  B.  degree  in  college. 

We  know  that  the  statement  made  in  the  paper  that  the 
private  foundations  have  a  right  to  fix  their  own  standards 
is  absolutely  true.  It  is  also  true  that  these  private  founda- 
tions could  not  cater  to  the  public  and  secure  educational 
patronage  if  their  practices  deviated  very  far  from  the  prac- 
tices of  the  university,  provided  the  practices  of  the  univer- 
sity met  public  approval.  So  that,  in  any  event,  the  action 
of  the  state  universities  will  have  its  impress  upon  the  action 
of  the  private  foundations  in  the  matter  referred  to. 
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I  have  always  looked  with  favor  upon  a  more  liberal 
arrangement  of  the  old  requirements  for  entrance  to  college. 
I  suppose  that  my  idea  upon  that  subject  was  strengthened, 
possibly,  from  the  fact  that  before  entering  upon  college 
work  I  had  had  twxnty-five  years  of  experience  in  public- 
school  work,  and  I  had  been  taught  early  in  my  professional 
life  to  look  upon  this  whole  subject  of  entrance  requirements 
to  college  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public-school  men. 

Now,  these  men,  whether  justly  or  not,  have  conceived 
an  idea  (although  I  must  confess  that  that  idea  is  not  so 
strong  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago)  and  there  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  university  men  to  dictate  unduly  the  work 
that  should  be  done  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  said  time  and  again,  and  very  often  without  any 
kind  of  contradiction  from  any  person  representing  the  state 
universities,  that  the  representatives  of  these  institutions  are 
unduly  interfering  with  the  courses  of  study  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  thus  far  preventing  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  secondary  schools  from  so  ordering  their  work  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  that  these  schools  were 
expected  to  serve.  There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  when  this  charge  against  the  university 
people  was  more  or  less  true ;  but  we  have  come  upon  more 
liberal  times,  and  I  think  there  are  few  institutions  to-day 
that  have  a  hard-and-fast  set  of  requirements  that  they  place 
upon  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  as  a  condition 
of  their  entering  the  freshman  or  lower  class  in  the  college. 
We  are  recognizing  that  there  are  other  studies  of  impor- 
tance in  the  secondary  course,  and  are  giving  them  their 
due  prominence  in  estimating  the  fitness  of  students  who 
have  taken  them  for  admission  to  college.     Those  subjects 
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are  familiar,  I  think,  to  most  of  us.  Manual  training  has 
recently  come  into  the  public  schools ;  instruction  in  domes- 
tic science  is  practically  a  new  form  of  educational  effort  in 
them ;  elementary  a^^riculture  is  of  still  later  date.  There  was 
a  time  when  there  was  no  thought  of  giving  credit  for  any- 
thing that  was  done  in  music,  drawing,  or  subjects  of  that 
kind.  We  recognize  that  these  studies  have  educational 
value ;  thai  they  have  a  proper  place  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  country  :  that  the  demand  for  instruction  in  them  is 
so  imperative  that  those  who  cater  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large  cannot  ignore  them.  And  so  our 
secondary  courses  of  instruction  are  undergoing  constant  re- 
vision in  order  to  meet  these  new  demands  of  the  people  for 
popular  education. 

However,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  we  may  carry  this 
idea  of  differentiated  work  in  the  high  school  and  below  it 
too  far.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Schoolmasters'  Club  last  Saturday,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  the  differentiation  of  courses  of  study 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The 
idea  was  new  to  me,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  know- 
ing how  the  subject  would  be  discussed  by  the  practical  men 
who  formed  the  committee  appointed  by  the  club  to  present 
this  matter  for  discussion.  It  was  stated  that  there  should  be 
a  differentiation  of  work  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
year  and  going  on  up  to,  and  through,  the  high  school,  and 
that  this  differentiation  of  work  should  recognize  three  things : 
First,  the  preparation  of  the  student  not  only  for  secondary 
work  but  also  for  college  work  after  the  secondary  course  had 
been  completed.  Another  form  of  education  should  be  de- 
veloped that  would  fit  those  who  pursued  it  for  practical  and 
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effective  service  along  commercial  lines ;  and  still  a  third 
element  should  be  introduced  into  the  course  that  would  enable 
pupils  to  enter  upon  industrial  work  after  leaving  school. 

The  object  in  all  this  Avas  to  give  the  student  something 
that  would  bring  him  in  practical  touch  with  something  worth 
while  just  as  soon  as  he  left  school,  the  statement  being  that 
a  large  number  of  students  never  went  on  to  the  high  school, 
and  that  if  they  were  ever  to  have  any  practical  instruction 
that  would  fit  them  for  the  particular  line  of  service  that 
would  be  their  life  work  preparation  for  it  must  be  had  be- 
fore the  high-school  period.  Now.  it  is  right  here  where  I 
think  I  see  an  element  of  danger.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
look  ahead  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  particular  line  of 
work  upon  which  he  is  to  enter  when  he  leaves  school,  and 
it  was  stated  that  here  is  a  boy,  possibly,  that  might  enter 
upon  an  industrial  career ;  here  is  one  that  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  commercial  pursuits ;  and  here  is  another  one  that 
might  like  to  go  on  and  complete  the  secondary  course,  and 
even  go  on  to  graduation  from  college.  I  think  that  idea  is 
not  exactly  pedagogical  and  sound.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  a  definite,  fixed 
idea  of  the  particular  line  of  work  that  he  is  best  fitted  to 
enter  upon  when  he  leaves  school.  I  go  farther  and  say  that 
I  doubt  whether  his  parents  are  well  prepared  to  select  that 
particular  course  in  life  for  him  at  that  stage.  I  go  stilL 
farther  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  one  teacher  in  five 
has  real  power  to  assist  that  pupil  in  selecting  his  life  work 

at  that  time. 

I  refer  to  my  own,  experience.  When  I  was  a  boy  go- 
ing to  the  country  schools.  I  thought  that  about  the  highest 
ambition  in  my  life  v/ould  be  to  be  a  commission  merchant. 
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I   did  not  know  very  much   about  what  a  commission  mer- 
chant would  have  to  do,  but  the  term  struck  me  favorably, 
and  I  thought  if  I  could  be  a  commission  merchant  that  was 
about  all  that  I  would  ask.     A  little  later  on  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  a  lawyer.     I  thought  lawyers 
were  a  pretty  well-dressed  sort   of   people,  had  pretty  good 
social  standing,  and  were  able  to  make  a  very  comfortable 
living  for  themselves.     Had  I  listened  to  the  wishes  of  my 
parents,  I   should  have  been  neither  a  commission  merchant 
nor  a  lawyer,  but  I  should  have  been  a  preacher.      Well,  I 
compromised  the  whole  business  by  becoming  a  teacher.  And 
I  can  say  here  truthfully — and  I  beHeve  that  as  I  stand  here 
and  make  this  statement  I  am  representing  the  experience  of 
many  who  liear  me  this  afternoon — that  I  had  no  idea  up  to 
my  senior  year  in  college  what  would  be  the  pursuit  that  I 
would   devote   myself   to   after   leaving   college   halls;   and   I 
am  sure  that  if  some  one  had  said  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  country :     "Here,  you  are  to  be 
a   farmer."  or  "you  are  to  be  a  machinist,"  or  "you  are  to 
be  an  engineer,"  or  "you  are  to  be  a  commission  merchant," 
or  "you  are  to  be  a  manufacturer,"  T  would  not  have  received 
any  kind   of  benefit   from   such   advice  as  that.     I   feel   that 
while  this  differentiation  work  is  very  proper  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  while  the  universities  are  properly  recognizing 
that  work  as  sufficient  preparation   for  a  college  course,  we 
ought  to  discourage  effort  to   differentiate  work  very  much 
below  the  high  school. 

But  (and  I  close  with  that  suggestion)  if  there  is  to  be 
a  differentiation  of  work  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  year 
in  the  public  schools,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  ele- 
mentary  grades   to   six,    and    establishing   high    schools   with 
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differentiated  courses  of  study  covering  not  a  period  of  four 
years,  but  a  period  of  six  years.  Now,  that  is  only  a  con- 
tingency. I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement, by  which  we  have  eight  years  of  elementary 
work  and  four  years  of  secondary  work  as  a  preparation 
either  for  life  or  for  college.  But  if  we  must  begin  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  educational  effort  prior  to  admission  to  the 
secondary  school,  as  that  secondary  school  exists  and  is  sup- 
ported to-day,  then  I  say  I  am  in  favor  of  making  the  sec- 
ondary school  extend  downward  over  two  more  years,  and 
terminating  our  elementary  work  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
year.  The  difficulty  in  this  would  be  that  we  are  going  out 
to  the  public  and  practically  giving  notice  that  six  years  of 
elementary  work  are  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  prepare  the 
ordinary  boy  for  the  duties  of  life ;  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  mistake.  But  that  is  the  only  solution  of  the  subject 
that  I  can  see  that  is  pedagogical  and  sound. 

The  Preside:nt.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
paper  of  President  Campbell's? 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  little  point 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  ask  for  information.  I  notice 
that  President  Campbell  spoke  as  a  matter  of  course  of  15 
units.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  some  time  ago 
prescribed  formally  that  14  units  was  to  be  the  standard  of 
admission  to  college.  I  would  like  to  ask  President  Camp- 
bell why  he  spoke  of  15  units  as  a  matter  of  course. 

President  Campbeee.  I  spoke  of  it  simply  on  the  prac- 
tice— the  average  of  the  204  colleges  and  universities  seems  to 
be  14.8,  and  I  think  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
also,  possibly  of  15  units — based  on  the  proposition,  or  some- 
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what  on  that  recommendation.     Possibly  I  went  too   far  in 
regard  to  that. 

President  Ayres.  Which  committee  do  you  mean — 
the  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association? 

President  CAMrsELL.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am 
right  on  that. 

President  Ayres.  Yes,  that  is  15  units.  But  this 
Association  some  time  ago,  I  think,  rather  definitely  adopted 
14  units  as  the  standard. 

President  Campbell.  Do  you  not  think  the  practice  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  rather  advancing  that — 
that  is,  by  mutual  consent  rather  than  anything  else?  The 
average,  though,  of  204  was  14.8,  approximately  15;  and  it 
was  really  on  that  that  I  base  my  statement. 

President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  is  President  Ayres 
well  assured  that  this  Association  ever  took  the  action  to 
which  he  refers?  I  have  attended  nearly  every  meeting  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  1  do  not  recall  any 
action  of  this  Association  by  which  we  placed  ourselves  on 
record  as  being  satisfied  with  14  units  of  secondary  credit 
for  admission  to  our  college  classes. 

President  Ayres.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
action  of  the  committee  on  standards  some  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

The  Secretary.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  was 
in  the  1909  meeting,  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  President 
Ayres  was  president  of  the  Association.  I  am  confident  that 
I  can  refer  to  it  in  the  Proceedings  here.  I  am  sure  he  is 
right  about  it. 
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President  Ayres.  I  remember  at  the  time,  President 
Van  Hise  spoke  somewhat  at  length  in  regard  to  the  14  units 
as  they  were  then  understood,  and  compared  them  with  the 
15  units  that  the  North  Central  Association  had  previously 
been  requiring,  and  pointed  out  that  14  units  as  we  were  then 
understanding  it  were  fully  equal  to  the  15  units  required  by 
the  North  Central  Association.  My  impression  is  very  strong 
that  there  was  definite  action  of  the  Association  defining 
14  units,  as  then  before  the  committee,  as  the  standard  of  the 
state  university. 

The  President.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  this  pa- 
per?   If  not,  we  shall  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  have  with  us  as  a  guest  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  Brazil  as  an  educator,  in  represent- 
ing North  American  ideas,  and  who  is  Hkely  to  have  an  im- 
portant voice  in  the  shaping  of  educational  work  in  Brazil  in 
the  future.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  he  would  speak  to 
us  for  two  or  three  minutes.     Mr.  Clinton  D.  Smith. 


HONORABLE  CLINTON  D.  SMITH 

Mr.  Smith.  Whether  I  go  back  to  Brazil  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  I  want  to  speak  for  my  successor  in  case  I  do 
not.  What  I  say  now  I  say  not  only  for  Brazil  but  for  Ar- 
gentina and  LTruguay.  They  want  .American  men.  First, 
they  want  graduates  of  the  universities.  Don't  send  us 
specialists,  who  are  specialists  only,  without  broad  foundation 
educationally.  Such  a  specialist  is  a  monstrosity.  If  pos- 
sible, we  want  men  with  a  good  sound  classical  education  to 
begin  on — who  are  men  first  and  specialists  second.    We  have 
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been  unfortunate  in  two  or  three  cases  in  getting  splendid 
specialists,  but  weak  men. 

Second,  do  not  send  to  my  successor,  or  to  me.  recent 
college  graduates.  What  they  need  in  South  America,  as 
they  need  in  Mexico,  is  not  instruction  but  inspiration — 
not  "pepper''  exactly,  but  the  right  kind  of  life ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  want  recent  graduates  but  fully  developed  men. 
We  have  l)een  unfortunate  in  two  or  three  cases  in  taking 
inexperienced  men.  Let  me  report  to  you  that  out  of  the  34 
young  men  who  have  gone  down  to  Argentina  from  North 
America,  every  last  one  of  them  has  made  good  u])  to  the 
time  of  my  coming  away.  The  same  cannot  quite  be  said 
of  IJrazil.  We  want  men  wdio  are  full  men.  with  a  good  de- 
velopment of  a  specialty.  We  want  classically  educated  men 
if  possible ;  especially,  Mr.  President,  well  grounded  in  Latin. 
W'e  can  get  along  with  a  little  Greek,  but  we  do  want  a  good 
Latin  foundation,  or  a  man  cannot  succeed. 

And  the  last  point  I  have  to  make  is,  we  want  good 
men — men  whose  characters  are  established ;  men  who  can 
say  No  when  it  needs  No,  and  men  who  can  say  Yes  when  it 
needs  Yes.     I  thank  vou. 


TnK  Lresidknt.  The  next  item  on  the  program  is  the 
round-table  discussion  on  "Net  Cost  and  Monetary  Waste 
in  the  Higher  Educational  Work  of  the  State."  President 
McVey  of  North  Dakota  leads  the  discussion. 

President  McVev.  Mr.  President,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  good  policy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  President 
Swain  has  left,  that  we  pass  this  matter,  and  further,  because 
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it  is  out  of  its  order?    That  is,  we  discussed  this  matter  yes- 
terday, and  you  need  the  time. 

Thd  President.  President  Swain  said  he  did  not  have 
anything  to  say,  and  therefore  he  disappeared.  He  said  that 
President  McVey  would  have  some  very  valuable  matter  to 
submit,  and  I  think  we  had  better  go  ahead  with  this  paper. 

President  McVey.  Mr.  President,  in  discussing  this 
matter  of  net  cost  and  waste  in  education  we  are  reverting 
back  to  the  round-table  papers  of  yesterday,  which  dealt  with 
a  number  of  topics  somewhat  associated  with  this  one.  On  the 
program  it  is  stated  "Net  Cost  and  Waste  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion." The  subject  came  to  me  as  "Net  Cost  and  Waste  in 
Education." 


Net  Cost  and  Monetary   Waste   in   the   Higher 
Educational  Work  of  the  State 

BY 

Frank  L.  McVey 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 

As  I  have  studied  this  question,  some  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  its  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the  proposer  in  urging  it 
for  discussion.  In  making  this  statement  of  uncertainty,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The  subject  is  important, 
whether  taken  in  its  broad  sense  as  applying  to  the  whole 
system  of  education,  or  as  having  to  do  with  the  cost  and  wastes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  single  institutions.  Without  some 
limitation,  however,  the  question  does  not  come  within  the 
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scope  of  a  roun(l-t;il)lc  discussion,  such  as  this  is  supposed  to 
be,  where  tlie  time  is  limited.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  establisli  a  meaning'  for  the  terms  used  in  the  subject.  If 
this  meeting-  were  not  of  a  group  of  men  associated  with  higher 
institutions  of  learning  maintained  by  the  state,  I  should  take 
this  topic  to  apply  to  the  whole  field  of  education  ;  but  since 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  we  are  what  we  are,  I  am  constrained  to 
tiiink  of  the  subject  as  related  to  the  immediate  conduct  of  a 
state  university. 

We  may  begin  by  asking,  What  is  net  cost?  It  certainly 
is  not  the  same  thing-  as  unit  cost,  since  that  is  total  cost 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  product ;  it  is  rather  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  total  cost  of  operation  during  a  given  period  of 
time,  after  deductions  for  certain  maintenance  items  have  been 
made.  \\'hat  is  meant  by  waste  in  education  ?  As  suggested 
above,  it  might  apply  to  the  expenditures  in  the  whole  field  of 
education,  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  university ;  it 
might  have  to  do  with  the  waste  in  a  college,  or  it  might  have 
reference  to  the  waste  which  arises  from  duplication  of  enter- 
prise and  the  enlargement  of  facilities  in  the  same  direction 
by  two  or  more  institutions.  Net  cost  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cost  of  conducting  an  educational  institution  after  deductions 
have  been  made  of  the  expenses  which  do  not  affect  instruc- 
tion. Put  in  another  w^ay,  though  somewhat  roughly,  it  is  the 
cost  w-hich  is  distinctly  an  educational  cost.  This  view  of  the 
phrase  would  exclude  from  the  expense  account  various  extra- 
mural activities,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  stations,  the  con- 
duct of  extension  work,  the  engaging  in  surveys,  and  the  many 
other  things  that  are  now  a  part  of  state  university  activity. 
The  purpose  of  the  question  evidently  was  to  find  out  whether 
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any  standard  existed  b}-  which  it  would  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine extravagance  in  expenditures  and  measure  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  education  in  a  college 
or  university. 

A  query,  however,  constantly  arises.  It  is  this :  How  can 
net  cost  be  ascertained  when  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly 
in  so  many  different  institutions?  Certainly  the  gross  ex- 
penditures of  any  institution  can  hardly  be  assumed  to  be  the 
basis  on  which  a  comparison  should  be  made,  since  that  partic- 
ular institution  may  be  engaged  in  many  things  that  are  not 
directly  and  distinctly  the  instruction  of  students.  What  de- 
ductions, then,  should  be  made  for  such  expenditures?  And 
if  we  turn  to  income,  much  the  same  difficulty  confronts  us, 
since  there  may  be  many  items  included  in  the  income  of 
one  institution  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  another. 

The  problem  is  further  affected  by  the  fact  of  climate  and 
its  influence  upon  the  character  of  buildings  and  the  consequent 
problems  of  heating  and  lighting,  introducing  additional  ex- 
penditures over  institutions  more  favorably  situated;  the  dis- 
tance from  markets  and  the  increased  cost  of  freight,  the  price 
of  articles  in  local  markets  where  competition  does  not  exist, 
all  of  these  modify  expenditures  and  make  it  difficult  to  reach 
what  might  be  termed  a  really  just  comparison.  Every  college 
and  university  president  has  discovered  that  a  salary  in  one 
place,  given  in  terms  of  dollars,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  same  thing  in  another  place.  In  other  words,  standards  of 
living  in  university  communities  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  men  seeking  positions  or  who 
are  called  to  positions.  Here  again  is  a  difficulty  in  making 
any  assumption  regarding  costs.     Besides  these  items,  there  is 
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the  matter  of  administrative  responsibilities  that  are  placed 
upon  an  institution  by  leg"islative  enactment.  In  one  state  the 
president  of  the  university  may  be  a  member  of  many  boards, 
which  take  his  time  and  as  a  consequence  increase  the  cost 
of  administration  materially  over  that  of  another  institution 
not  called  upon  to  do  these  things.  Further,  the  maintenance 
of  biological  and  mining  stations,  observatories  and  plant 
houses,  as  well  as  the  carrying  on  of  extra-mural  departments, 
add  to  the  cost  of  management,  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  a  larg-er  staff  in  the  field  of  account- 
ing and  even  of  instruction. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  this  point  would  appear  to  be  that 
there  is  no  way  of  finding  a  general  net  cost  for  a  group  of 
institutions,  unless  an  agreement  can  be  secured  as  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  items  in  the  list  of  expenditures  and  the  inclusion  of 
various  items  of  income. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  question  is  a  reflection  of  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  field  of  industry.  The  appearance  of 
numerous  accounting  firms,  the  coming  on  of  the  certified 
public  accountant,  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  expert 
counsel  in  the  realm  of  accounting.  The  unit  cost  system  is 
now  employed  in  industry  for  comparison  purposes.  Thus  the 
manager,  by  knowing  what  the  cost  is  per  ton,  per  barrel,  per 
bale,  is  enabled  to  gauge  his  profits  and  the  price  that  he  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  production.  The 
analogv  brought  from  the  industrial  field  into  education  is  that 
of  student  cost,  and  so  of  late  we  have  l^een  confronted  by 
what  is  known  as  the  per  student  hour  cost.  But  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  this  cost,  and  fur- 
ther, after  it  has  been  discovered,  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
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real  value  results  and  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  conclu- 
sions that  are  distinctly  erroneous.  The  net  cost  per  student 
assumes  similar  conditions,  and  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  educational  situation  in  the  United  States  knows  that  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  scarcely  any  two  institutions.  Larger 
cost  per  student  usually  means  better  things,  and  to  urge  that  a 
low  cost  per  student  indicates  better  management  and  adminis- 
tration may  result  in  just  the  opposite  outcome  in  the  long  run. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  not  manufacturing  students.  The 
variations  in  cost  are  due  to  the  type  of  men  employed  as 
instructors,  to  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  departments  are 
maintained,  to  larger  and  better  equipment.  The  potential 
efficiency  of  the  student  as  he  emerges  with  his  diploma  in  his 
hand  from  the  commencement  exercises  cannot  be  used  as  a 
standard,  since  an  unknown  quantity  cannot  be  used  to  measure 
a  known  one.  The  student  hour  basis  is  misleading  as  between 
departments,  and  as  between  universities,  since  crowded  con- 
ditions and  larger  expenditures  per  department  may  complicate 
the  more  simple  process  of  dividing  expense  by  the  number 
of  student  hours. 

There  is,  however,  some  basis  for  comparison,  and  that 
can  be  found  in  the  properly  constructed  budget,  which  might 
be  defined  as  an  orderly  system  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
classified  and  distributed  so  as  to  show  the  receipts  and  costs 
of  each  division  of  the  organization.  In  the  admirable  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  under  date  of  June,  1910, 
standard  forms  for  financial  reports  are  given  clearly.  Here 
is  a  basis  for  some  comparisons.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
reports  of  this  character  to  be  too  elaborate  and  develop  into 
mere  bookkeeping,  placing  upon  the  administration  an  increased 
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cost  without  any  appreciable  results ;  but  even  in  the  making 
of  a  budget  and  the  use  of  it  as  a  basis  for  comparing  one  in- 
stitution with  another,  there  are  many  difficulties.  The  inclu- 
sion of  bookkeeping  items,  the  transfers  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures from  one  department  to  another  on  paper,  may 
give  an  institution  larger  income  in  figures,  without  really  in- 
creasing its  resources  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  items  like 
that  of  towels,  lockers,  keys,  boat  fees,  and  the  many  other 
miscellaneous  items  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
nearly  every  university,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  what 
shall  1)0  included  and  what  shall  be  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditures  are  many,  and  often  badly  mixed  and 
confused,  since  they  include  refunds,  transfers  from  one  de- 
partment to  another,  the  payment  of  loans  and  the  like. 
Nevertheless,  each  division  of  the  organization  can  be  shown, 
and  expense  of  salaries,  supplies,  repairs,  and  other  items  in- 
dicated. Thus,  the  administration  may  be  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms  and  a  comparision  made,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  wliolc  activity,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  part  that  is  under 
consideration.  By  dividing  a  budget  into  four  parts: — (i) 
Administration;  (2)  Maintenance  cost  of  Imildings  and 
grounds;  (3)  Instruction;  and  (4)  Extra-mural  activities,  we 
have  a  simple  means  of  eliminating  some  of  the  factors.  The 
classification  of  administration  under  these  different  heads, 
with  a  clear  presentation  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  of  janitor  hire  per  floor  area,  of  heating 
and  lighting  based  on  radiation  and  amperes,  purchase  of 
furniture,  repairs,  and  many  other  items  of  similar  character 
which  cannot  be  charged  to  instruction ;  then  the  placing  of  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  salaries  of 
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each  department,  the  cost  of  assistance,  the  amount  expended 
for  additions  to  equipment,  and  the  amount  expended  for 
supphes,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  courses  given,  will 
afiford  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  on  Academic  and  Industrial 
Efficiency  (Bidletin  No.  5,  1910,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching)  that  costs  of  administration,  libra- 
ries, museums,  etc.,  should  be  distributed  over  the  departments 
as  a  part  of  the  teaching  costs.  Commercial  accounting  would 
make  this  distribution,  but  if  made,  it  must  be  done  on  an 
entirely  arbitrary  basis.  The  counterbalance  of  this  view  is 
the  one  that  a  library,  as  an  example,  should  be  tested  on  its 
own  efficiency  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  function,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  charge  all  of  the  activities  of  such  a  depart- 
ment to  teaching  function. 

We  are  still  far  from  what  might  be  termed  a  "net  cost"  ; 
certainly  hardly  within  the  range  of  unit  cost. 

In  the  problem  of  waste,  to  which  reference  is  being  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  first  query  which  arises  is  as  to  the 
determination  of  what  waste  is.  If  it  is  put  to  the  head  of  a 
department  as  to  what  constitutes  waste,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  claim  there  is  no  waste  in  his  particular  department, 
but  that  there  may  be  considerable  leakage  in  that  of  another 
across  the  hall.  Waste  may  occur  in  the  drift  toward  expan- 
sion. It  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  schools, 
where  attempts  are  being  made  to  force  them  to  absorb  many 
new  phases  of  instruction ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

But  again,  there  is  the  query,  who  is  to  determine  what 
waste  is?     A  statesmanlike  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
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istrator  mio;ht  call  for  an  enlarg-ement  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  university,  in  order  that  an  outline  of  what  should  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done  may  be  clearly  presented  for  future 
g-rowth.  In  other  words,  what  might  appear  to  be  waste  now, 
may  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  from  now  appear  to  be  wisdom. 
Waste,  as  it  arises,  will  be  found  to  be  due  almost  wholly  to 
lack  of  coordination  and  agreement  inside  the  university.  As, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  any  two  departments  ofifering 
similar  courses  in  the  same  field,  in  the  tendency  for  a  given 
type  of  school  to  develop  all  phases  of  education,  as  when  a 
medical  school  gives  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  physics  and 
in  Ijiology,  when  the  work  is  being  done  in  departments  in 
another  college.  From  present-day  tendencies  it  appears  that 
the  department  organization  passes  horizontally  across  the 
university,  whereas  the  school  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  perpen- 
dicular plane.  Here  is  a  concentration  that  ought  to  limit 
duplication  of  expenditure  and  place  a  test  upon  the  work  of  a 
department,  so  far  as  duplication  of  men  and  courses  of  study 
are  concerned.  In  the  matter  of  supplies  there  ought  to  be 
some  measure  per  student  that  would  gauge  the  amount  of 
such  expenditures  in  the  science  departments.  As  before,  this 
may  depend  upon  the  character  of  instruction  sought  by  the 
students  coming  to  the  departments. 

However,  it  is  not  my  duty  at  this  round-table  meeting, 
to  more  than  point  out  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  question.  The  tentative  conclusion  which  might 
be  arrived  at,  and  around  which  discussion  might  gather, 
is,  first,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bind  a  university  to  the  idea 
of   a   net   cost  determined   somewhere   else,   since   the   condi- 
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tions  under  which  each  institution  works  must  vary  from 
those  of  any  other  institution ;  second,  that  the  idea  of  waste 
must  rest  upon  the  concept  of  a  university  function  and  the 
needs  for  instruction  purposes.  Waste  results  in  an  institu- 
tion because  of  failure  to  properly  indicate  the  limits  of  educa- 
tional expenditures,  and  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
departmental  org^anizations  have  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  their 
function.  INIore  than  that,  it  may  arise  in  a  state  system  of 
education  as  between  one  institution  and  another  in  their  failure 
to  unite  in  the  purposes  of  education,  and  again  in  too  large 
an  expansion  of  the  organization  beyond  the  needs  of  the  con- 
stituency which  it  serves.  The  establishment  of  a  budget 
system,  based  upon  the  use  of  similar  forms,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  the 'bookkeeping  phases  of  administration  along  the  line 
of  similar  accounts,  will  do  more  toward  the  securing  of  in- 
formation which  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 
the  real  cost  of  education  than  any  other  thing.  We  are,  how- 
ever, a  long  way  from  uniformity  in  this  respect  and  until 
some  agreement  as  to  forms,  definitions  and  methods  is  reached, 
there  can  be  no  recognition  of  net  cost,  much  less  of  unit  cost. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  can  be  taken  by  developing  a 
system  of  accounting  applicable  to  state  universities,  and  the 
working  out  from  it  of  the  data  of  costs.  To  this  end  a 
permanent  committee  of  this  organization  should  be  created  to 
study  forms  of  financial  reports,  in  order  that  helpful  com- 
parisons may  be  made  of  administrative  and  instructional  costs. 


The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  paper? 
(After  a  pause)  : 

We  will  pass  aside  from  the  regular  order  for  the  mo- 
ment.    We  have  with  us  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
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Education,  Commissioner  Claxton.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
for  him.   1   am  sure. 

Address  of  Commissioner  Claxton 

Co-M-MissioNKK  Claxton.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men :  Of  course  it  is  a  pleasure  for  any  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  meet  with  this  body  of  men  who  represent  the 
state  universities  of  the  country.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  you  yesterday  and  listening  to  your  discussions.  I  have 
not  much  to  say  to  you,  except  always  to  welcome  you  to  the 
city,  and  to  assure  you  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Education  can 
do  anything  to  help  you  in  your  work,  it  is  your  servant,  and 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  coirmiissioner  always  to  lend  the 
energies  of  the  Inireau  to  your  help. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would-  like  to  say — more  to 
ask  your  assistance  than  anything  else.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  must,  of  course,  be  equally  interested  in  all 
forms  of  education,  in  all  agencies  of  education,  in  all  of  the 
activities  looking  toward  making  better  citizenship ;  and  there 
is  no  other  body  of  people  who  can  help  more  than  the  presi- 
dents of  the  state  universities  toward  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter conception  of  the  relation  of  the  various  educational  agen- 
cies one  to  another.  Until  now  we  have  sometimes  thought 
of  one  part  of  education  as  separate  and  apart  from  another, 
and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  have 
not  yet  begun  to  think  of  education  as  a  whole  thing — as  my 
friend.  Doctor  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, whom  you  all  know,  is  accustomed  to  say,  "as  one  thing" 
— and  the  elementary  school  out  in  the  country  as  being  an 
essential  part  of  it,  just  as  the  great  state  university  is  an 
essential  part :  the  private  school,  the  parochial  school,  as  be- 
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ing  an  essential  part  of  it,  to  be  fostered  by  the  public  as  much 
as  the  public  tax-supported  school  is ;  the  public  library,  or 
whatever  else  tends  toward  the  information  and  the  better 
education  of  the  people.  If  in  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  I  could  do  just  one  thing  and  no  more,  I  would 
pray  above  everything  to  be  able  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  think  of  education  in  that  way. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  you  know,  but  in  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Education  I  have  been  forced  to  learn  that 
there  are  people  who  are  responsible  for  some  parts  of  the 
educational  system  who  look  on  other  parts  of  it  as  antagonis- 
tic— not  able  to  cooperate — and  who  believe  that  maybe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  part  of  the  system  for  which 
they  are  responsible  could  be  advanced  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other part  of  the  system.  You  gentlemen  are  responsible  for 
the  state  universities.  The  state  universities  belong  to  all  the 
people.  They  are  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  of  the  people, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  Every  man 
who  pays  taxes  in  the  state,  let  us  say,  of  Mrginia,  or  the 
State  of  Illinois,  pays  for  the  support  of  the  university  of 
that  state ;  and  every  man  who  rents  a  house  on  which  taxes 
are  paid,  paying  the  taxes  in  his  rental,  as  of  course  he  does, 
helps  to  support  that  university.  And  therefore  you  and 
your  institutions  are  under  responsibility  to  all  of  the  people 
to  help  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  become  the  lead- 
ers of  them — a  city  set  on  a  hill,  a  candle  on  its  candlestick, 
to  be  seen  by  all  the  people.  You  above  all  people  ought, 
therefore,  to  think  about  education  in  the  whole  and  whole- 
some kind  of  way :  and  I  pray  your  assistance  in  bringing 
about  in  this  country  that  kind  of   feeling  and  that  way  of 
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looking  at  the  whole  problem  of  education.  Each  part  of  it 
has  its  own  mission,  its  own  function  to  perform.  I  have 
known  people,  presidents  of  colleges,  sometimes — more  often 
of  private  schools  where  the  amount  of  income  depended 
on  the  attendance — to  believe  that  a  public  school  was  their 
enemy,  and  that  there  was  unfair  competition  when  the  state 
appropriated  money  for  the  support  of  certain  schools  and 
did  not  for  the  support  of  other  schools.  Of  course  that  is 
not  true.  We  have  not  begun  at  any  place  in  these  United 
States  to  supply  sufficient  educational  opportunity  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  If  only  a  few  are  to  be  educated, 
if  here  and  there  a  leader  is  to  be  selected  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  better  education,  then  there  might  be  compe- 
tition. The  number  of  people  who  could  attend  the  schools 
and  who  would  be  benefited  by  them  would  be  very  much 
limited.  But  that  cannot  be  true  in  a  democracy.  A  dem- 
ocracy must  develop  all  of  its  people,  each  individual  to  the 
best  advantage,  whatever  is  in  him,  whatever  capacity  he  has 
to  do  the  work  which  he  is  to  do  for  the  great  whole,  for  so- 
ciety, for  the  state.  And  you  above  all  people  understand — 
you  must  understand — that  if  there  be  in  the  state  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  people  who  have  not  reached  their  full- 
est development,  then  the  state  is  thereby  the  poorer.  If  among 
two  millions  of  people  there  be  a  hundred  only  who  do  not 
produce  as  much  as  they  should,  who  have  not  reached  the  un- 
derstanding of  democratic  government  and  democratic  society 
that  they  should,  the  state  will  thereby  be  the  poorer,  society 
will  be  the  weaker,  and  the  government  will  be  worse  than 
it  otherwise  might  be ;  and  you  must  help  spread  that  idea 
among  all  the  people. 
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I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing — and  I  said 
to  some  gentlemen  last  night — if  there  could  be  in  this  country 
an  association  of  colleges — not  of  state  universities,  not  of 
colleges  and  universities  such  as  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  not  of  agricultural  colleges  alone,  but  an  as- 
sociation of  colleges  which  would  bring  together  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
whether  they  be  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  people,  whether 
they  be  supported  by  private  endowment,  whether  they  be 
governed  by  boards  appointed  by  the  state,  by  the  governor 
or  otherwise,  or  whether  by  boards  appointed  by  churches ; 
whatever  may  be  their  afifiJiation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
private  school  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  money  may 
come  from  private  sources ;  the  money  may  be  collected  by 
the  steward  or  the  vestryman  in  church  on  Sunday,  it  may 
be  collected  by  the  tax  collector  on  Monday ;  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  where  it  comes  from ;  every  school  is  in  its 
function  a  public  school,  building  into  the  public  life;  and 
therefore  we  are  all  working  at  the  same  great  problem. 

Now,  there  are  many  jealousies;  I  need  not  specify.  At 
my  desk  in  my  office  every  day  I  am  having  this  called  to  my 
attention  in  some  way — jealousies  among  institutions — and  it 
ought  not  to  be.  And  I  hope  it  may  come  about  that  there 
may  be  a  meeting  once  in  three  years,  let  us  say,  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  that  you 
may  get  to  know  each  other ;  that  you  who  work  with  the 
problem  of  the  public  school  (because  yours  is  the  public 
school,  supported  by  public  taxation)  may  learn  to  know,  and 
probably  to  sympathize  a  little  more  than  you  otherwise 
would  or  could,  with  those  who  represent  schools  governed  in 
other  ways ;  that  the  great  institutions,  those  that  have  high 
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standards  and  large  incomes,  may  know  something  of  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  desires,  the  purposes  of  the  smaller 
schools  that  have  smaller  incomes  and  fewer  students ;  that 
those  of  high  standards  may  know,  at  least,  that  those  of 
lower  standards  are  working  as  best  they  can,  and  many  of 
them  very  earnestly,  to  serve  their  communities  in  the  best 
possible  way ;  and  that  those  of  very  low  standards,  giving 
degrees  that  ought  to  mean,  and  are  generally  supposed  to 
mean,  much  more  than  they  can  mean  when  given  by  these 
institutions,  may  see  that  they  are  not  quite  honest  when 
they  do  that  and  may  amend  their  ways.  I  can  think  of  a 
great  many  kinds  of  good  that  would  come  from  a  meeting 
of  this  nature. 

I  want  to  urge  one  thing,  as  I  have  seen  it  from  my 
desk  as  Commissioner  of  Education  and  as  I  have  traveled 
over  the  country,  namely,  that  whatever  may  have  been  true  in 
the  past,  a  public  tax-supported  institution  can  no  longer  sit  on 
its  hill  and  be  ministered  to,  and  gather  a  few  young  men 
within  its  walls  and  there  give  them  instruction,  without  other 
obligations  to  the  people.  I  like  a  phrase  that  a  friend  of 
mine  uses,  that  "wherever  men  labor  in  the  heat,  or  toil  in 
the  shadows,  there  the  state  university  must  go  with  its  help ;" 
and  I  welcome  every  attempt  that  comes  to  my  notice  of  any 
institution  to  help  the  great  masses  of  people  who  contribute 
to  their  support.  Of  course  you  know  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  have  done  most  in  that  direction.  A  classic 
illustration  of  it  is  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  beer  of  Milwaukee  is  better  because  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  performs   its   function  well,  and  that  you 
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are  less  apt  to  get  barber's  disease  if  you  are  shaved  in  a  Wis- 
consin town  than  you  were  some  years  ago,  before  you  be- 
gan to  hold  schools  for  barbers.     You  do,  do  you  not? 

Dean  Birge.    Not  yet. 

Commissioner  Claxton.     If  you  do  not,  you  ought  to. 

Dean  Birge.  We  have  one  barber  shop  with  an  embalm- 
er's  next  door  to  it. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  see  very  frequently  requests 
from  some  boy  away  back  in  the  back  woods  for  information 
as  to  where  he  can  find  something  that  will  help  him  in  a  de- 
bate. They  are  debating  at  his  high  school,  or  at  the  local 
district  school,  some  subject  of  world-wide  importance,  and 
he  wants  to  know  where  the  best  information  is.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  would  furnish  that  kind  of  thing  for  the 
state.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  every  state.  I  need  not 
specify.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  you  that  my  experience 
and  observation  for  the  two  or  three  years  in  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  thing  in  a  wider  way,  has  em- 
phasized to  me  the  importance  of  that  kind  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  institutions  that  you  represent. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  a  different 
kind  of  way,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  community  which  a 
public  school  represents.  It  has  come  about  that  a  large  part 
of  the  work  (I  have  sometimes  thought  the  larger  part  of  the 
work)  of  any  public  school  at  present  must  be  done  outside 
of  its  walls  rather  than  inside.  The  little  district  public 
school,  the  village  school,  must  find  how  to  make  its  work  take 
hold  on  the  life  that  the  people  live  in  the  community,  and  to 
lift  it  up.  Recently  I  sent  two  or  three  or  four  men  abroad 
to  study  different  phases  of  public  education — lower,  of  course. 
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than  the  institutions  that  you  represent — and  they  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  that  seems  to  be  the  thing  of  most  im- 
portance: that  the  school  get  out  of  its  walls,  out  into  the 
community,  and  the  school-teacher  become  a  leader  of  society. 
Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  one  or  two  things  for  me. 
You  are  the  leaders,  as  I  said,  of  public  education,  the  whole 
educational  thought  of  the  community.  The  great  problem 
of  education  in  this  country  is  the  problem  of  the  public 
school  in  the  rural  communities.  About  60  per  cent — 62  per 
cent  last  year — of  all  the  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
in  this  country  are  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  open  country  or 
in  villages  or  small  towns,  where  the  people  live  under  rural 
conditions.  The  citizens  both  of  country  and  of  town  and  city, 
of  the  next  generation,  are  now  in  the  open  country.  They 
are  being  educated  there  for  citizenshi])  and  for  life.  The 
rural  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Until  very  re- 
cently ihey  have  had  little  attention  from  state  departments 
of  education  and  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  Re- 
cently, with  a  very  small  fund,  the  bureau  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  out,  at  least,  something  about  what  their  needs  are; 
and  with  the  promise  of  cooperation  from  the  great  majority 
of  state  superintendents  of  the  various  states,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  education,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  in  the 
states,  we  are  about  to  begin  a  campaign  which  I  hope  will 
be  persistent,  will  be  nation-wide,  and  will  continue  until  we 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  beginning 
to  work ;  and  that  purpose  is — or  the  purposes  combined  into 

one  are : 

First,  that  there  may  be  a  minimum  school  term  of  eight 
months  for  all  of  the  children  of  these  United  States.  I  know 
no  reason  whv  the  children  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  New 
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York,  in  Chicago,  and  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  should 
have  nine  or  ten  months,  from  36  to  40  weeks,  of  school- 
ing, with  good  teachers,  while  out  in  the  country,  where 
there  are  more  children  in  proportion,  the  school  term 
should  be  only  40  days ;  and  there  are  many  communities  in 
the  United  States  yet  where  there  are  not  more  than  40  days 
of  schooling.  Nobody  knows  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  just 
what  the  conditions  are.  The  reports  are  always  averages, 
and  the  average  covers  up  all  the  particulars.  Recently  I 
have  sent  to  every  county  superintendent  in  the  United  States 
a  long  list  asking  for  this  kind  of  information :  The  name  of 
the  school,  the  length  of  term,  the  time  when  it  opened  and 
the  time  when  it  closed  last  year,  so  that  the  length  of  the 
term  may  be  verified;  the  amount  of  money  paid  the  teacher, 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  the  total  enrollment,  the  en- 
rollment by  weeks  and  the  enrollment  by  grades ;  and  we  are 
getting  those  back,  and  as  we  get  them  back  we  shall  have  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  any  real  informa- 
tion about  the  schools  of  the  various  communities.  In  one 
state,  where  the  average  is  140  days,  a  number  of  schools 
have  been  reported  to  us  under  80  days,  a  few  under  40,  and 
one  as  low  as  35. 

We  must  remedy  that.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  it 
about.  And  you  can  do  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  in 
the  United  States  to  make  that  sentiment,  that  there  shall  be 
an  opportunity  for  at  least  eight  months  of  schooling  for  every 
child  in  the  state. 

Second,  that  there  shall  be  better  teachers.  Do  you  know 
what  the  country  school-teachers  are?  Some  of  you  do. 
Maybe  all  of  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
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them.  But  more  than  half  of  them  have  not  had  a  high- 
school  education.  Only  about  lo  per  cent,  of  those  who 
teach  in  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  conmiunities  have 
had  the  professional  training  given  by  a  normal  school.  I 
have  in  my  mind  now  one  of  the  best  of  all  of  the  states. 
It  has  had  five,  eight,  and  now  has  nine,  1  believe,  normal 
schools;  and  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  that 
state  in  the  rural  communities  are  graduates  of  a  normal 
school. 

Now,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difiference  about  the 
teacher  in  the  city.  There  there  is  an  expert  superintendent. 
There  is  a  board  of  education  that  can  give  their  time  to  it. 
The  superintendent  has  his  assistant  superintendents  and  his 
supervisors  and  the  supervising  principals,  and  a  principal 
in  each  school,  each  building,  all  of  whom  direct  the  teacher. 
The  course  of  study  is  laid  out  carefully ;  the  teacher  has  the 
work  assigned.  If  a  boy  is  difficult  to  manage,  the  principal 
can  take  him  and  deal  with  him,  and  the  teacher  does  not 
have  to  do  it.  The  teacher  is  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  and  all  she 
must  do  is  to  do  her  little  best  with  the  work  assigned  to  her. 
There  are  other  educational  agencies  as  well.  There  is  the 
church,  and  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  lecture  hall,  and  the 
concert,  and  everything  that  the  city  can  offer.  In  the  coun- 
try tliere  are  no  superintendents,  no  supervisors ;  a  county 
superintendent  who  can  visit  a  school  probably  for  an  hour 
a  year;  no  expert  boards  of  education,  no  principals.  The 
teacher  is  there  by  herself  or  himself,  in  the  little  one  or 
two-room  school ;  the  course  of  study  is  probably  not  very 
well  laid  out,  and  there  are  no  educational  agencies.  It 
is  important,  if  we  shall  ever  educate  these  people,  that  we 
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shall  have  men  and  women  trained  for  the  work,  with  ma. 
turity  of  years,  maturity  of  character,  scholarship,  and  the 
elements  of  leadership.  It  is  the  greatest  problem  of  states- 
manship in  all  of  the  United  States,  for  nation  and  state  alike. 
There  is  nothing  else  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  future  de- 
pends as  much  as  on  that  one  particular  thing.  I  have  liked 
to  say  that  if  democracy  succeeds  in  putting  good  teachers  in 
the  schools,  democracy  will  succeed,  and  if  it  does  not  do 
that,  it  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  fail,  because  the  people 
that  make  up  the  democracy  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  the 
business  of  state  and  society  in  a  democratic  way. 

Now,  then,  there  are  some  things  necessary  to  bring 
that  about,  and  you  ought  to  see  that  they  come  about.  Let 
me  say  a  word  about  the  teachers.  As  they  are  now,  these 
teachers  on  an  average  are  about  20  years  old ;  half  of  them 
probably  are  under  21.  Most  of  them  are  women.  Country 
school-teachers  are  expected  to  teach  agriculture.  The  teach- 
ers are  girls  from  the  city,  who  do  not  know  barley  from 
oats  and  they  go  out  and  stay  at  the  same  place  for  only 
a  year.  Last  year  we  studied  28  states  for  this  bit  of  in- 
formation, and  we  found  that  in  those  28  states  70  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  were  teaching  where 
they  had  never  taught  before,  and  only  7  per  cent  were  teach- 
ing where  they  had  been  teaching  as  long  as  three  years. 

Now,  we  must  also  bring  this  other  thing  about ;  and  you 
will  have  to  help.  We  must  adapt  the  work  of  the  country 
schools  better  to  the  needs  of  country  life.  Of  course,  the 
people  who  live  in  the  country  are  human  beings,  and  they 
must  have  the  human  things  of  education  as  much  as  the 
people  in  the  city.  They  are  all  to  be  citizens,  and  the  things 
pertaining  to  citizenship  must  be  given  to  them  the  same  as 
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,to  those  living  in  the  cities.  But  all  education  must  have 
at  least  a  vocational  element  in  it.  In  the  city  it  is  commer- 
cial, it  is  industrial,  it  is  professional.  In  the  country  it 
must  be  lariiely  ag^ricultural.  It  must  be  of  the  things  that 
the  farmer  needs  to  know,  and  that  the  farmer's  wife  needs 
to  know  about  making  the  country  home.  So  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  has  studied  that  very  carefully  as  yet.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire.  It  has 
asked  a  thousand  or  more  people,  and  it  will  ask  several 
thousand  more,  what  ought  a  farmer  to  know  about  a  list  of 
some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  things ;  what  ought  a  farmer's 
wife  to  know  about  certain  things?  And  on  the  basis  of  that 
we  shall  try,  with  your  help  and  the  help  of  people  we  can 
get,  to  make  up  a  course  of  study. 

As  I  was  about  to  say  a  moment  ago,  you  must  see  that 
in  your  states  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  training  schools, 
normal  schools — call  them  what  you  will — to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  schools.  The  State  of  Tennessee,  to  illustrate  by 
my  own  state,  requires  about  fifteen  hundred  new  white  teach- 
ers every  year.  There  are  three  normal  schools  in  the  state, 
graduating  a  hundred  each.  That  gives  300,  and  the  1,200 
must  come  without  preparation  from  somewhere  else.  If  there 
be  a  reason  why  one  school  in  one  community,  where  the  peo- 
])le  pay  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  local  school  and  of 
the  normal  school  as  well,  and  where  the  children  go  to  be 
prepared  for  citizenshi])  and  for  life — if  there  be  a  reason 
why  one  such  school  should  have  a  well-prepared  teacher, 
with  professional  knowledge  and  skill  that  comes  from  in- 
telligent experience,  then  there  must  be  the  same  reason,  and 
the  same  group  of  reasons,  why  any  other  school  should  have 
the  same ;  and  if  it  is  well,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  there  should 
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be  any  good  teacher,  then  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  teachers 
should  be  well  trained  for  their  work. 

You  can  help  in  bringing  this  about  as  no  others  can. 
Now,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make  further,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country  schools,  and  which  I  think 
you  can  also  help  to  carry  out. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  the  problem  for  a  great 
many  years,  before  I  became  Commissioner  of  Education  as 
well  as  since,  I  am  convinced  that  before  you  can  succeed  in 
having  men  and  women — and  they  should  be  largely  men — 
as  teachers  of  the  country  school  with  sufficient  preparation 
and  maturity  of  years  and  character,  you  should  be  able  to 
pay  them  more  and  give  them  a  better  means  of  living.  Now, 
you  cannot  very  rapidly  increase  the  amount  of  pay,  but 
you  can  add  to  it  immensely  in  this  particular  way. 

If  the  schools  were  consolidated  as  much  as  can  be 
without  too  much  cost  for  transportation,  and  then  a  good 
schoolhouse  erected,  and  if  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  this 
school  there  could  be  a  teachers'  home,  owned  by  the  state 
or  the  county  or  the  community,  a  model  home,  such  as  any 
thrifty  farmer  of  a  hundred  acres  might  be  expected  to  erect, 
it  would  then  be  possible  to  get  good  men  who  would  give  their 
lives  to  teaching.  If  there  could  be  in  the  village  five  or  ten 
acres  and  out  in  the  country  forty  or  fifty  acres  as  part  of  the 
equipment,  and  if  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  live  in 
that  home,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  make  a  model  farm,  garden, 
orchard,  dairy,  and  poultry  yard,  I  believe  the  desired  end 
would  be  reached.  The  teacher  should  make  it  his  business  to 
put  himself  in  close  touch  with  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
of  state  and  nation,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
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the  agricultural  colleges,  farm  demonstration  agents,  and  other 
agencies  of  this  kind.  These  agencies  in  turn,  should  help  the 
teacher,  giving  him,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  four,  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  at  most,  the  use  of  the  home  and  all  that 
he  could  make  on  the  land.  Any  man  who  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  teach  as  principal  of  a  country  school  can 
make  the  forty  or  fifty  acres  and  the  home  worth  to  him 
at  least  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Then  the  contract  should 
be  made  with  him  for  life  or  good  behavior;  and  if  you  could 
do  that,  men  could  be  kept,  not  for  two  or  three  or  four 
years,  but  they  could  be  kept  for  many  years  in  the  com- 
munity. They  would  know  the  needs  of  the  community ;  the 
people  of  the  community  would  know  them.  If  they  had  in 
them  any  powers  of  leadership,  they  would  be  able  to  exert 
them :  they  would  begin  to  have  an  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the\-  would  work  themselves  into  the  life  of  the 
community  as  they  cannot  now  do.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  other  solution  of  the  problem  than  that. 

Xow,  I  have  spoken  longer  ihan  I  should,  but  I  want  to 
say  just  a  word  about  the  Bureau  of  Education.  W^ithin  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  added 
several  things,  several  divisions,  to  its  work.  It  has  under- 
taken several  kinds  of  work.  First,  the  rural  school  work  to 
which  I  refer,  done  first  with  an  appropriation  that  was  made 
during-  the  last  vear  of  Commissioner  Brown's  service.  Then 
in  addition  to  that,  it  has  put  in,  with  a  little  fund  that  was 
given,  and  increased  since,  a  division  of  school  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  added  a  division  for 
the  study  of  the  education  of  the  negro,  especiall\-  in  the 
southern  states,  and  there  are  three  men  working  at  thac 
very    earnestly    now ;    a    kindergarten    division    to    study   the 
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kindergarten  in  relation  to  elementary  education ;  and  a  di- 
vision of  home  education ;  and  we  are  trying  to  reach  these 
phases  of  education  and  to  help  them  to  some  extent.  The 
demands  of  the  Bureau  are  growing  immensely — about  ten 
times,  we  estimate  now,  as  much  as  they  were  three  or  four 
years  ago.  The  number  of  inquiries,  of  letters,  coming  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  increased  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  per  cent  within  the  last  three  years.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  bureau  and  the  number  of  pieces  sent  out  from 
it  have  increased  something  like  four  or  five  hundred  per 
cent  within  that  time.  It  is  swamped  with  its  work.  It  can 
never  perform  its  proper  function  until  it  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funds  to  enable  it  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  of 
strength.  There  are  some  things  that  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all  than  not  done  well.  I  cite  as  an  instance  the  giving  of 
advice  that  will  lead  to  injury  rather  than  to  good.  You  can 
understand  how  that  applies  here.  This  group  of  men  here 
has  more  power  to  help  the  Bureau  of  Education  do  its  work, 
by  its  sympathy,  by  its  cooperation,  even  by  its  help  in  getting 
funds  that  will  enable  it  to  do  its  work,  than  any  other  body 
of  men  that  I  know  anywhere  in  the  country. 

But  I  have  spoken  to  you  longer  than  I  should.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  about  the  larger  phase  of 
work,  and  some  phases  that  you  are  not  directly  connected 
with — not  so  directly  interested  in,  but  which  you  are  cer- 
tainly indirectly  interested  in — and  which  must  be  improved 
before  your  institutions  can  do  their  best.  I  say  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  of  this  rather  than  of  the  things 
that  you  yourself  have  discussed.  You  can  discuss  them 
better  than  I. 
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The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, whom  many  of  you  know,  and  to  whom  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  I  as  commissioner  report  directly,  is  with  you, 
and  1  am  sure  you  would  like  to  see  him  at  least.  I  have 
been  asked  by  your  President  to  present  him  to  you. 

The  President.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  an  old  colleague, 
Professor  Miller  of  the  University  of  California. 

Assistant  Secretary  Miller.     Thank  you,  sir. 


Address  of  Hon.  Adolph  G.  Miller 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Assistant  Secretary  Miller.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  warrant  for  interrupting  your  program 
by  anything  that  I  might  say.  I  came  here  with  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  some  old  friends 
and  some  former  colleagues,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terrupting your  discussions.  I  understand  that  you  are  here 
for  the  discussion  of  some  of  your  common  interests  and 
problems,  and  though  I  have  been  in  university  life,  and  in 
state  university  life,  a  great  many  years,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  that  I  can  contribute  to  that. 

I  want,  however,  in  your  presence  to  bear  my  testimony, 
if  that  is  necessary,  to  the  new  position  that  we  know  the 
state  universities  of  this  country  have  w'on  for  themselves  in 
recent  years  by  the  character  of  their  work,  and  the  recog- 
nition which  this  fact  is  gradually  coming  to  win  from  those 
who  were  disposed  to  underestimate  the  claims  of  the  state 
universities  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Of  the  almost 
quarter  of  a  century  of  my  life  spent  in  university  work, 
half  has  been   with  private   institutions   and   half   with   state 
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universities ;  and  though  I  was  educated  in  a  state  university 
and  served  my  first  tutorial  apprenticeship  there,  I  found 
when  I  was  in  the  service  of  private  universities  that  there 
was  little  appreciation  of  what  the  state,  universities,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  doing,  and  what  conceptions  of  their 
work  for  the  future  they  were  forming.  I  remember  some 
dozen  years  ago,  when  I  left  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
Professor  Loeb,  standing  on  the  hillsides  of  Berkeley  and 
hearing  him  say :  "Why,  the  future  of  research  scholar- 
ship in  this  country  lies  with  the  state  universities."  His 
passionate  interest  was  in  research,  and  he  felt — and  the 
sequel  warranted  him  in  his  faith — that  he  would  find  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  university 
than  he  had  found  in  any  private  university  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  in  America  up  to  that  time. 

Now  we  have  got  the  private  universities  almost  on  the 
run.  They  realize — some  of  them  are  coming  to  admit  it ; 
their  anxiety  proves  this — that  the  future  lies  with  the  state 
universities  in  this  country,  or  with  some  of  them ;  and  the 
present  already  is  in  the  hands  of  at  least  two  or  three. 
We  are  beginning  to  point  the  way  to  leadership,  and  where 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  university  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  what  we  are  doing  today  is  coming  to  be  very 
carefully  observed  and  studied. 

This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  one  would  expect  in 
studying  the  history  of  great  public  institutions  in  Europe. 
If  education  is  a  function  of  government  in  a  monarchy, 
still  more  is  it,  of  course,  in  a  democracy.  We  are  coming 
to  appreciate  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  country  that  the 
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chief  function  of  government  is  education.  Whatever  edu- 
cates most  and  best  is  l)est ;  that  is  the  idea  of  democracy ;  and 
so  completely  is  that  idea  beino-  realized  now  in  many  of  our 
states  that  the  states  as  conscious  entities  are  comino-  to  lean 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  universities,  and  to  look 
to  the  universities  for  leadership  and  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. 

So  in  a  very  genuine  sense  the  state  university  is  be- 
coming an  institution  of  service — of  service  in  every  way. 
Nothing  is  beneath  its  notice  if  it  makes  for  the  social  well- 
being:  nothing  is  too  high  if  it  makes  even  for  those  things 
that  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  com- 
prehension. And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification,  I  fancy, 
to  all  of  you — it  is  to  me — that  some  of  our  state  universi- 
ties are  already  taking  for  themselves  a  leading  place  in  the 
work  of  the  highest  investigation  and  scholarship.  This, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  the  sacred  pre- 
serve of  the  privately  endowed  institutions,  is  a  field  that 
is  now  being  entered  with  success  by  the  state  universities ; 
and  I  fancy,  as  the  great  public  of  this  country  comes  more 
full}-  to  understand  how  much  of  the  well-being  of  the 
every-day  man  in  the  shop  and  on  the  street  is  dependent 
upon  results  that  can  be  gotten  only  through  the  higher 
research,  that  support  and  endowments  for  research  in  the 
state  universities  will  be  forthcoming  in  abundance. 

We  think,  of  course,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
as  the  state  institution  par  excellence,  which  has  been  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  state,  and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent 
re-making  a  state.  There  is,  I  think,  a  great  deal  that  is 
inspiring  in   this   example.     In   my   own   state   of   California 
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the  university  has  been  drawn  very  largely  into  the  service 
of  the  state,  sometimes  to  the  great  detriment,  I  think,  of 
certain  departments  in  the  university,  and  if  I  were  going 
to  presume  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  question,  I  should 
invite  your  attention  to  this  one.  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  in  this  rushing  to  the  university 
to  pull  the  state  government  out  of  its  troubles  when  it  en- 
ters the  uncertain  fields  of  social  policy. 

Let  me  cite  an  individual  experience.  My  department 
is  economics.  Two  }ears  ago  I  thought — I  should  have 
said,  in  all  modesty — that  I  had  one  of  the  best  organized 
departments  of  economics  in  any  one  of  our  state  universi-- 
ties.  Today  it  is  in  danger  of  crumbling  to  pieces.  With- 
in the  last  six  months  five  of  my  men  have  been  drafted 
into  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  has  gone  to  the  Xew  York 
Insurance  Board;  another  has  just  been  taken  on  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  here  in  Washington ;  a  third  has  been 
taken  on  to  the  State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing in  California;  a  fourth  to  help  organize  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  another  is  assisting  the 
Revenue  and  Tax  Commission.  Many  of  these  things  which 
popular  fancy,  as  reflected  in  legislation,  wants  done,  the 
ordinary  legislator  and  professional  administrator  does 
not  know  how  to  do,  and  they  each,  in  their  desperation,  turn 
to  the  university,  and  the  university,  organized  primarily  for 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  has  got  to  strip 
itself  of  its  working  force  in  behalf  of  this  new  govennental 
work. 

Now,  this  is  excellent  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  it  some- 
times yes,  frequently,  goes  too  far ;  and  I  have  viewed  with 
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a  good  (leal  of  apprehension  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  danger- 
ous state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  state 
university  faculties,  in  that  they  are  coming  to  look  upon  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  the  internal  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  their  departments  in  the  university,  as  something 
to  be  subordinate  to  these  calls  to  public  service.  I  have 
seen  the  efficiency  of  my  own  department  very  seriously 
threatened  by  men  undertaking  to  do  the  two  things  at  once. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  stand  off  a  class ;  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  stand  off  a  legislature,  or  a  business  corporation,  or  a 
body  that  clamors  for  the  quick  solution  of  some  problem  in 
workmen's  compensation  or  industrial  accident.  There 
seems  to  me  here  something  that  is  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion— a  danger  that,  in  grasping  the  conception  that  the  state 
university  is  first  and  last  an  institution  of  public  service,  it 
may  forget  its  primary  and  original  function  of  being — a 
teaching  organization. 

One  further  reflection,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  permit 
me.  As  we  get  our  universities  closely  hitched  up  with  the 
democratic  movement  in  our  day,  we  are  all — presidents  and 
professors,  especial!)-  heads  of  departments  in  technological 
and  other  so-called  practical  or  vocational  colleges  in  our 
state  universities — in  great  danger,  I  think,  of  becoming  in- 
fected with  the  desire  for — I  will  not  say  popularity,  but 
popular  approval.  1  think  of  a  university,  when  it  rises  to 
the  full  dignity  of  its  responsibilities,  as  being  a  leader  in 
the  community.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  in  these  latter 
days,  in  many  instances,  I  have  seen  the  university  following 
rather  than  leading;  not  standing  out  courageously  against 
things  which  in  its  judgment  it  feels  to  be  of  doubtful  ex- 
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pediency,  if  not  actually  wrong,  (because  that  means  to  in- 
vite criticism,  possibly  hostile  criticism,  possibly  costly  criti- 
cism). If  the  private  university  is  beholden  to  some  g^reat 
benefactor  for  its  support,  so  is  a  state  university  beholden 
to  a  possibly  misg^uided  legislature  for  its  support,  and  there 
is  therefore  danger,  as  I  see  it  (I  have  certain  very  striking 
instances  in  my  mind  at  this  moment)  of  the  universities 
following  instead  of  leading ;  looking  to  immediate  con- 
sequences where  they  ought  to  have  courage  to  exercise  their 
foresight  and  courageously  stand  for  what,  as  corporate  bodies, 
they  know  to  be  the  right  thing,  and  what  they  know  the 
public,  given  time,  will  find  to  be  the  right  course. 

A  single  word  in  conclusion,  in  a  different  direction,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Highly  as  T  value  our  so-called  higher  education, 
as  a  result  of  my  contact  with  certain  phases  of  popular  life 
in  this  country  during  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Government  I  have  come  to  revise  my  es- 
timate of  the  urgent  need  for  attention  to  lower  education 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure — and  I  think  it  is  safe, 
among  colleagues,  to  make  this  confession — that  I  do  not 
think  our  whole  educational  system  is  a  little  bit  top-heavy; 
that  we  have  been  paying  a  disproportionate  amount  of  at- 
tention to  the  university  end  of  it,  and  too  little  to  the  school 
end,  and  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have  traveled  this 
last  summer  something  over  fifteen  thousand  miles,  through 
parts  of  this  country  that  I  had  never  expected  to  visit,  and 
have  seen  at  very  close  range  something  of  the  conditions  in 
rural  communities ;  and  I  would  not  have  believed,  even 
though  I  had  read  these  things  in  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  what  a  shocking  disregard  and  neglect  there  has 
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been  in  the  education   of  the  children  of  the  farm  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.     I  think  that  we  must  take  the  view 
— whether    we    are    school-teachers    or    university    teachers — 
that  education  is  one.     Whether  our  activity  happens  to  lie 
at  the  one  end  or  the  other,  we  have  got  to  estimate  the  suc- 
cess of  our  work  by  the  success  of  education  as  a  whole;  and 
I  believe  that  if  this  be  done  by  any  one  in  all  fairness,  and 
with  a  reasonable  appreciation  of  facts  and  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  as  you  can  easily  satisfy  yourselves  they  are  in  this 
country,  you   will   feel  that   the  plea  that  the   Commissioner 
is  making  for  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  rural  education 
is  a  very  well  founded  one.     Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  dol- 
lars are  not  more  urgently  needed  there,  and  people  capable 
of  doing  more  urgent  work  in  behalf  of  the  great  democratic 
movement,   than   in  the  higher  levels.     I   am  sure — speaking 
now  simply  from  experience  gained  in  my  own  state  universi- 
ty of   California,    which   I   hold   in   some   respects   to   be  the 
best  of  them  all :  the  only  one  that  I  think  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded   in    thoroughly    uniting    democracy    and    distinction, 
thoroughly  enlisting  the  support  of  the  state  and  the  support 
of  private  benefactors    (for  our  gifts  now  are  crowding  up 
close  to   fifteen  millions  of   dollars   from   private  sources)  — 
with  all  that,  I  still  feel  that  the  university  is  swamped  with 
shoals  of  students  who  have  no  business  to  he  there,  simply 
because  we  have  so  insistently,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
preached  the  necessity  and  the  virtue  and  the  salvation  that 
comes  through  university  education  everywhere.       We  have 
people  there  whom  we  cannot  take  care  of ;  people  whose  pres- 
ence is  not  only  a  detriment  to  themselves  but  to  many  others ; 
and  I  should  feel  myself  that  a  great  deal  could  be  gained  in 
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clarification  of  our  common  obligations  and  common  tasks 
if  we  looked  at  these  matters  somewhat  seriously  and  soberly, 
and  above  all  if  we  had  the  courag-e  to  avoid  the  infection  of 
popularity  and  the  introduction  into  our  universities  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  should  call  business  methods  and 
business  policies.  Too  many  of  our  institutions,  I  think,  have 
come  to  be  run  for  success  and  the  appearance  of  success, 
with  too  little  attention  to  the  application  of  those  old  stand- 
ards of  efficient  performance  which  still  can  be  invoked,  I 
think,  with  some  value. 

I  thank  you,  g-entlemen,  for  your  attention. 


The  Secretary.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association  :  Apropos  of  the  address  of  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "the  President 
and  Secretary  of  this  Association  recommend  that  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Universities  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  liberal  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  better  to 
carry  forward  its  important  work." 

That  recommendation  is  signed  by  Edmund  J.  James 
and  Guy  Potter  Benton. 

The  PrESide^nt.  You  have  heard  the  recommendation. 
What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  it? 

President  Aley.     I  move  its  adoption. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried). 

(At  this  point  a  flashlight  picture  was  taken  of  the 
members  of  the  Association). 

The  President.  The  next  topic  on  the  program  is  the 
paper  upon  Control  and  Management  of  Athletics,  by  Chan- 
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cellor  Frank   Strong",   of   the   University   of   Kansas — one   of 
the  most  important  subjects  before  the  country. 


Control  and  Management  of  Athletics 

BY 

Chancellor  Frank  Strong 
of  the  University  of  Kansas 

In  discussing-  this  question  I  am  limiting  myself  to  inter- 
collegiate athletics  for  the  reason  that  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  whole  athletic  situation  reside  almost  entirely  in  inter- 
colleg"iatc  athletics.  In  order  to  get  a  fairly  general  and  ac- 
curate view  of  the  present  condition  of  athletic  control  I 
inquired  b\-  letter  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
of  this  .\ssociation  as  to  their  practice  in  the  matter.  The 
questions  submitted  had  to  do  with  the  place  where  the  control 
of  athletics  is  lodged  in  theory  and  where  it  is  lodged  in  fact. 
I  sought  to  learn  also  how  the  plan  in  operation  in  various 
institutions  works  and  the  convictions  of  the  head  of  each 
institution  in  regard  to  the  question  of  control.  I  sought  to 
learn  again  how  the  management  of  athletics  (as  distinguished 
from  control)  was  conducted  and  how  the  plan  worked.  I 
sought  still  again  to  find  out  whether  the  opinion  remained  in 
the  minds  of  an}-  that  the  best  interests  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities call  for  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  I  shall 
not  take  time  to  give  in  detail  the  answers  to  these  questions 
nor  to  discuss  all  the  universities  replying.  I  was  interested  to 
observe,  however,  from  answers  returned  to  me  that  still  a  few 
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institutions  reg-ard  intercollegiate  athletics  as  undesirable  and 
feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  institutions  require  their 
abolition. 

The  management  of  athletics  as  disting^uished  from  the 
control  in  nearly  all  cases  lies  with  a  mixed  body  made  up  of 
faculty  and  student  members  with  an  occasional  representa- 
tion of  the  alumni.  This  is  the  case  even  where  the  real  con- 
trol is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  Wherever  the  real  control 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  that  the  students  have  the 
management  of  athletics  g^oes  without  saying. 

In  the  majority  of  the  larger  of  our  state  universities  the 
control  of  athletics  is  in  theory  lodged  in  a  faculty  organiza- 
tion. In  a  less  number  the  control  is  lodged  in  a  mixed  or- 
ganization of  the  faculty  and  the  students.  In  most  cases  the 
real  control  lies  in  the  body  that  exercises  theoretical  control. 
In  a  few  cases  alumni  of  the  institutions  are  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  control  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutions permitting  this,  however,  is  small.  In  a  few  institu- 
tions the  real  control  lies  with  the  students.  In  one  institution, 
the  University  of  Washington,  the  control  of  athletics  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  incorporated  body  which  is  known  as  the 
Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Washington.  There 
is  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  known  as  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  students.  On  this 
board  are  three  members  of  the  faculty  who  serve  in  an  ex- 
officio  capacity.  There  are  also  three  alumni  representatives. 
The  rest  are  students.  This  board  of  control  has  charge  of 
all  forms  of  athletics,  elects  the  general  manager  of  athletics 
and  controls  all  the  funds  going  to  that  form  of  student 
activity.     Apparently  the  real  control  of  athletics  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Washington  lies  outside  of  the  university  govern- 
ment for  the  Board  of  Control  of  athletics  is  an  incorporated 
institution.  The  only  check  on  this  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty  athletic  committee  passes  on 
elig-ibility.  In  the  case  of  another  university,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  athletic  control  seems  to  lie  outside  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution,  for  out  of  the  board  of  eleven,  four  only 
are  faculty  members,  three  being  alumni,  three  students,  one 
the  director  of  outdoor  athletics. 

Over  against  these  might  be  placed  universities  with  the 
athletic  control  in  faculty  hands.     In  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin both  the  control  and  the  management  of  athletics  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.     In  the  Ohio  State  University  inter- 
collegiate athletics  seems  to  be  in  a  transition  state,  passing 
gradually    under    the   entire    control    of    the    faculty   and   the 
Board  of  Regents.     A  department  of  competitive  and  recrea- 
tive athletics  has  been  organized.     Three  of  the  men  in  the 
department  are  members  of  the  university  faculty  on  permanent 
appointment.     The  organization  of  this  department  is  expected 
to  bring  about  a  g^reater  interest  in  athletics  generally  and  to 
prevent    football's   being   the   great   and    almost    sole    athletic 
attraction.     It  is  expected  also  that  when  tlie  recreative  work 
is  more  fully  organized  and  developed  that  the  university  will 
pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  salaries  which  are  now  paid  by  the 
athletic  board  of  control.     This  board  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, five  of  them  members  of  the  university  faculty  appointed 
by  the  president  annually.     Two  members  of  the  board  are 
elected   by   the  alumni   each   year.     This  board   appoints   the 
athletic  director,  engages  all  coaches  and  trainers  and  approves 
all  schedules  and  expenditures. 
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111  a  considerable  number  of  institutions,  therefore,  ath- 
letics does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
university  as  a  real  vital  part  of  its  work.  It  is  still  to  some 
universities  extraneous,  a  purely  student  afifair  and  apparently 
not  seriously  or  vitally  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
education.  That  there  is  a  tendency  toward  faculty  control 
among  universities  is  evident  but  the  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  making-  the  headway  that  could  be  desired  if  one  may 
generalize  from  the  information  received.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  is,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  one  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  athletics  as  a  whole  is  not  likely  to  be 
freed  from  its  largest  objections  until  it  becomes  purely  a 
university  matter,  vitally  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
university  education  and  control.  And  if  athletics  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  general  university  training,  if  it  has  un- 
doubted value,  as  I  believe  it  has,  in  connection  with  our  whole 
scheme  of  education,  why  should  it  not  be  on  the  same  level 
so  far  as  control  and  maintenance  are  concerned  as  all  other 
divisions  of  the  university. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recite 
briefly  some  athletic  history  connected  with  the  institutions  in 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference.  In  1910  a  motion  made  in  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  to  abolish  intercollegiate  football  brought  very  sud- 
denly before  the  university  the  whole  question  of  athletics. 
This  movement  came  at  a  time  when  there  was  serious  discus- 
sion the  country  over  about  the  continuance  of  intercollegiate 
football.  The  feeling  in  the  board  of  regents  as  to  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  football  as  then  existing  was  so  strong  that  while 
the  motion  under  discussion  failed  it  failed  only  after  a  com- 
promise in  the  way  of  an  agreement  to  invite  the  presidents  and 
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boards  of  reg-ents  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  Missouri  Vallev 
Conference  to  meet  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  Although  I  may  be  misinformed,  this,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  uni- 
versities that  the  boards  of  control  of  any  considerable  number 
of  institutions  met  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest.  The 
first  meeting-  was  held  in  Kansas  City  in  April,  1910,  and  a 
permanent  org^anization  formed.  Tt  was  agreed  that  the  action 
of  the  conference  should  be  binding  upon  all  members  of  the 
conference.  A  motion  to  abolish  intercollegiate  football,  being 
voted  on  formally,  each  institution  having  one  vote,  was  lost 
although  an  informal  vote,  participated  in  by  individuals, 
showed  a  fair  minority  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  football. 
After  a  long  and  exceedingly  interesting  discussion  which  was 
participated  in  by  many  men  of  unusual  ability  and  power  the 
conference  voted  the  abolition  of  the  short-term  professional 
coach  and  that  all  coaches  of  athletics  should  be  elected  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  institution  to  be  on  permanent  appoint- 
ment and  to  be  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  universities. 
At  the  second  meeting,  held  in  Des  Moines  in  191 1,  this  Con- 
ference of  Governing  Boards  formally  voted  to  hold  faculty 
representatives  of  Universities  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence responsible  for,  and  give  into  their  hands  the  control  of. 
athletics  in  the  institutions  in  the  conference  thus  definitely 
and  probably  finally  settling  the  whole  question  of  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  athletics.  Many  other  actions  that  were 
sweeping  and  vital  were  taken  but  they  are  not  immediately  in 
point  at  the  present  time. 

In    the   institutions   in   the   Missouri    Valley   Conference, 
therefore,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  absolute  control  of  athletics 
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lies  under  the  order  of  the  g-overning-  body  of  each  institution 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  To  take  the  institution  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar  as  an  example  I  would  say  that  all  coaches 
of  university  teams  are  elected  by  the  board  of  administration 
of  the  university,  are  on  permanent  appointment  like  any  other 
teacher  in  the  institution,  and  serve  during-  the  entire  vear. 
In  every  case  but  one  the  university  pays  the  bulk  of  the 
salary  and  as  soon  as  possible  will  pay  it  all  in  everv  case. 
All  of  the  athletic  interests  of  the  institution  are  combined 
in  one  department,  the  department  of  physical  education, 
which  is  subdivided  in  its  administration.  The  coaches 
of  the  athletic  teams  are  chosen  partl}^  because  of  their  ability 
to  serve  in  more  than  one  athletic  capacity.  For  instance  the 
man  who  is  responsible  for  intercollegiate  football  also  must 
serve  as  a  track  man  and  do  whatever  other  athletic  work  is 
necessary  and  for  which  he  is  capable.  The  second  man  in 
intercollegiate  football  also  has  the  baseball,  boxing  and  fresh- 
man basketball. 

Not  only  is  the  control  of  athetics  in  the  hands  of  univer- 
sity authorities  but  the  management  of  athletics  is  entirely  in 
their  hands,  the  general  manager  of  athletics  being  a  member 
of  the  department  of  physical  education  on  permanent  appoint- 
ment, serving  the  entire  year.  He  is  not  only  general  manager 
of  athletics  but  he  is  also  at  the  head  of  all  of  the  work  in 
basketball  and  track.  While  it  is  true  that  the  real  control  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  administration  of  the  institution 
and  the  faculty  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  operated  with  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  student  interests  and  of  reasonable 
student  desires.  There  still  remains  at  the  Universit}-  of 
Kansas  an  athletic  association  made  up  of  all  students  who 
purchase  the  student  enterprise  ticket,   a  voluntary   fee   for 
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the  support  of  student  enterprises.  The  executive  body  of 
this  association  is  an  athletic  l)oanl,  incorporated  at  a  time 
when  athletic  control  was  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  students. 
A  majority  of  this  hoard  are  faculty  representatives.  While 
the  athletic  board  no  long;er  elects  the  coaches,  nothing  is  done 
in  this  reg-ard  without  consulting  it,  and  in  addition  the  board 
carries  on  in  connection  with  the  general  manager  the  details 
of  management  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  controls  the 
funds  of  the  athletic  association  derived  from  gate  receipts 
although  in  this  it  is  subject  to  the  check  of  audit  by  the  board 
of  administration  of  the  university.  Upon  this  athletic  board 
are  five  students  and  their  wishes  and  opinions  are  given  most 
careful  consideration.  In  other  words  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas has  a  permanent  athletic  establishment  which  does  not 
limit  itself  to  intercollegiate  athletics  but  has  to  do  with  all  of 
the  athletic  interests  of  the  institution.  In  some  degree,  there- 
fore, we  have  ceased  to  put  all  of  our  energy  upon  those  that 
need  it  least  and  have  directed  large  attention  to  all  of  the 
students  of  the  university.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  is  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  game  of  basketball,  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
various  departments  of  outdoor  athletics  as  well  as  gymnasium 
work,  and  undertakes  to  correlate  the  gymnasium  work  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  athletics.  His  formal  report  to  the  board 
of  regents  in  1912  will  show  some  of  the  effects  of  the  attempt 
to  approximate  the  English  system  and  bring  all  students  of 
the  institution  under  some  form  of  regular  athletic  exercise. 
His  report  showed  in  gymnastics  408  boys,  300  girls;  in  foot- 
ball 114  boys;  baseball  188  boys;  track  82  boys;  tumbling  6 
boys;  basketball  276  boys,  60  girls;  handball  50  boys;  tennis 
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1 06  boys,  50  g'irls ;  in  field  hockey  30  girls  ;  in  Soccer  217  boys  ; 
in  wrestling  18  boys;  boxing  65  boys;  in  the  National  Guard 
70  boys;  rifle  club  75  boys;  swimming  100  boys;  making  1,729 
boys  and  447  girls,  or  a  total  of  2,276.     There  are  of  course 
many  duplicates  in  these  figures  for  the  same  boy  often  takes 
part  in  football  and  baseball,  but  allowing  for  all  duplicates 
the  number  of  students  of  the  University  of  Kansas  brought 
under  some  regular  athletic  training  is  large  and  on  the  in- 
crease.    This  method  is  no  detriment  but  rather  an  advantage 
to  the  intercollegiate  teams   for  those   that   are  interested   in 
outdoor  athletics  as  coaches  in  this  manner  learn  to  know  all 
of  the  athletic  material  of  the  university  beginning  with  the 
time  the  boy  is  a  freshman  and  when  under  the  rules  he  is 
enabled  to  play  there  is  drawn  into  the  intercollegiate  teams 
on   the   whole   the   best   material   that   the   university   affords. 
This  method  of  government  eliminates  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  attach  themselves  to  athletics  although,  as  all  of  us  find  to 
our  sorrow,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  that  conditions 
are  all  we  think  they  are.     It  is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  great  diversity  of  practice  in  regard  to  control  of 
athletics  and  the  close  relations  that  institutions  have  to  each 
other  make  it  very  desirable  that  some  uniformity  of  method 
be  arrived  at.  It  would  in  my  opinion  decrease  the  friction 
often  occasioned  by  the  necessary  administrative  oversight  of 
athletics  and  conduce  to  general  good  feeling  if  all  univer- 
sities that  have  intercollegiate  relations  should  operate  their 
athletics  on  substantially  the  same  basis.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  while  considering  a  question  that  has  had  considerable 
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discussion  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  that  is  some  method 
of  arriving  at  uniformity  of  interpretation  of  athletic  rules. 
What  a  rule  means  depends  partly  upon  who  interprets  it  even 
though  all  members  of  a  conference  attempt  to  administer  the 
rules  honorably  and  fairly.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
in  each  conference  a  central  board  of  interpretation  with  final 
authority  to  which  all  cases  of  eligibility  arising  under  the 
rules  of  a  conference  and  about  which  there  is  a  dispute  may  be 
submitted  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  athletics  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  university  management  and 
control.  It  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  life  of  an  institu- 
tion and  more  than  any  other  activity  affects  its  spirit  and  its 
discipline.  A  wrong  spirit  in  athletics  will  permeate  a  whole 
institution,  lower  its  moral  standard,  make  its  morale  de- 
fective and  fill  the  whole  institution  with  a  poison  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  the 
abolition  of  intercollegiate  athletics  or  to  avoid  the  excesses 
going  with  it  is  to  correlate  it  with  the  other  departments  and 
put  it  on  the  same  basis  of  control  and  management.  For  it 
seems  to  me  unwise  and  dangerous  that  such  an  important 
factor  in  university  discipline  should  in  any  way  be  outside  of 
the  same  authority  and  control  as  is  exercised  over  all  other 
parts  of  our  university  life. 


The  President.  The  paper  is  before  the  Association 
for  discussion. 

President  Eelis.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
paper  if  any  credit  is  given  for  gymnasium  work  in  the 
course  ? 
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Chancellor  Strong.  No  credit  is  g-iven.  Gymnasium 
work  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  required,  but  it  re- 
ceives no  credit. 

President  Ellis.  How  long  does  that  last — how  many 
semesters  ?     Four  ? 

Chancellor  Strong.     Four  semesters. 

President  Ellis.  We  have  but  two.  We  do  not  g-ive 
any  credit. 

Chancellor  Strong.  A  certain  number  of  hours  must 
be  done  in  the  freshman  year  and  a  certain  number  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

President  Hodges.  I  should  like  to  ask  Chancellor 
Strong-  how  wide  a  range  is  covered  by  the  fig"ures  to  which 
he  has  referred  ? 

Chancellor  Strong.     Not  a  wide  range. 

President  Hodges.  Most  of  the  universities  of  the 
country?  My  reason  for  asking-  the  question  is  that  while 
I  should  not  like  to  see  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  un- 
necessarily encumbered,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  interesting 
if  we  could  have  a  tabulation,  if  not  too  much  trouble,  to 
accompany  the  paper  when  published.  I  should  certainly 
like  to  know  just  exactly  what  each  of  the  institutions  does. 
It  will  be  very  helpful.  It  is  a  problem  we  are  all  striving 
with,  I  am  afraid — at  least,  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  smaller 
institutions ;  and  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  me. 

Chancellor  Strong.  I  did  not  undertake  to  include 
all  of  the  universities  of  the  country.  I  did  try  to  get  the 
representative  state  universities  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  based  what  I  had  to  say  upon  the  answers  they 
gave. 
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President  Camprei.l.  I  agree  ver}'  heartily  with  what 
Chancellor  Strono;  has  said.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  most  of 
the  subjects  that  are  really  worth  while  have  had  to  fig'ht  their 
way  into  our  colleg'e  courses.  I  am  not  sure  Init  that  athletics 
is  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  g'oing-  through  the  same  ex- 
perience. It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  is  handled  in  the 
way  Chancellor  Strong  has  indicated,  we  can  take  advantage 
of  one  of  the  gfreat  forces  of  nature  that  we  have  refused  to 
recognize,  and  that  has  been  rather  blindly  forcing  itself  on 
us.  as  a  means  of  education  not  only  of  the  intellectual  type 
but  of  the  ethical  type. 

It  rather  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  laboratory  practice 
in  nianv  thing-s  other  than  ethics,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
g'et  actual  laboratory  practice  in  that  field ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  inter-collegiate  athletics  may  serve  as  the  field  of 
laboratory  practice  in  ethics.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  teach 
fairness  and  courtesy  and  courage  and  practically  all  the 
other  virtues  to  our  teams,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  use 
them  on  the  field.     There  is  a  great  field  there  for  them. 

As  far  as  the  intellectual  side  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
me  that  athletics  offer  an  opportunity  to  get  from  our  ath- 
letic teams  the  best  standard  of  scholarship  that  w^e  have 
anywhere  in  the  university.  I  think  there  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that.  Our  practice  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  been  for  some  time  to  allow  any  department  to  file  with  the 
registrar,  at  any  time,  a  statement  that  the  work  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  team  is  unsatisfactory.  Immediately  upon  its  being 
filed  the  man  gives  over  practice,  and  remains  out  of  practice 
until  the  same  department  files  a  statement  that  his  work  is 
satisfactory.     The  rule  probably  seems  pretty  drastic ;  and  yet 
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since  the  responsibility  has  been  fixed  upon  the  man  making 
the  report,  it  has  been  in  most  instances  administered  with 
perfect  fairness,  and  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  men 
themselves. 

That  has  simply  meant  that  the  manager  of  the  football 
team,  the  coach,  the  trainer,  the  captain,  and  every  member  of 
the  team  that  is  interested,  looks  out  for  the  scholarship  of 
every  man  on  the  team.  They  face  early  in  the  year  the  danger 
of  losing  a  good  man  before  an  important  game,  and  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  very  serious  consequence  to  know  that  every 
man  is  up  in  his  work  to  avoid  that  danger. 

I  have  taken  statistics  giving  an  average  of  the  team  for 
several  years ;  and  the  statistics  have  shown  that  during  the 
first  semester  the  scholarship  of  those  on  the  football  squad 
has  been  rather  above  the  average  of  the  general  student 
body,  and  distinctly  above  the  average  of  any  group  of  men 
similar  in  number. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  if  we  handle  this  matter 
as  Chancellor  Strong  has  indicated,  intercollegiate  athletics 
may  be  made  a  very  powerful  factor  for  ethical  education  as 
well   as  on   the   side  of  the   intellect. 

Personally  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  attitude  that  is 
afraid  of  the  serious  problem  involved  in  the  intercollegiate 
phase  of  athletics.  It  is  always  easy  to  back  down  before 
any  problem.  Personally,  I  should  regret  it  if  we,  in  America, 
should  be  willing  to  give  over  the  training  in  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  manhood  that  can  come  through  the  strenuous  work 
that  only  intercollegiate  athletics  will  give  us. 

American  boys,  as  a  rule,  insist  upon  the  real  thing.  They 
are  not  quite  content  to  play  ping  pong,  or  to  do  very  much, 
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earnestly,  in  the  way  of  inter-class  games.  When  it  does 
amount,  however,  to  a  real  contest  between  great  institutions, 
it  simply  fixes  a  standard  of  efficiency  that  is  a  capitally  good 
thing  to  have  connected  with  all  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versit}'. 

Chancellor  Strong.  I  regard  the  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics as  much  less  important  than  the  general  athletics  of 
an  institution.  If  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  were  reflected  merely  in  the  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  I  should  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  ;of  very 
great  consequence.  But  I  think  it  is  plain  from  these  figures 
that  it  is  reflected  very  largely  in  the  general  athletics  of  the 
university. 

I  suppose  that  in  our  intercollegiate  teams  there  are 
under  one  hundred  boys.  You  will  notice  in  the  inter-class 
games  i88  boys  who  play  baseball,  1 14  who  play  football,  and 
so  on.  So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  inter-class  athletics 
and  the  general  athletics  of  the  institution  have  increased 
very  greatly  under  the  system  of  putting  the  whole  matter 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  administration  and  the 
faculty,  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of  university  life. 

President  Kane.  Air.  President,  Chancellor  Strong  re- 
ferred to  the  management  of  athletics  in  our  University. 
I  do  not  know  how  detailed  information  we  furnished  him 
in  answer  to  his  question. 

Chancellor  Strong.  I  might  say,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  that  everything  that  is  in  the  paper  about  another  in- 
stitution is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  reply  I 
received. 
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President  Kane.  I  think  the  athletic  manag-ement  with 
us  has  been  about  as  nearly  completely  satisfactory  as  in  any 
place  with  which  I  have  been  personally  acquainted.  The 
important  element  does  not  come  out  in  the  paper,  and  per- 
haps did  not  come  out  in  our  report  to  Chancellor  Strong-, 
and  that  is  the  financial  manag-ement.  I  think  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  very  marked  success  of  our  manag-ement. 

The  point  involved  there  is  that,  first  as  a  voluntary 
matter,  and  later  as  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  regents, 
the  students  pay  at  the  time  of  annual  registration  a  student 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  that  takes  care  of  all  of  their  activi- 
ties— not  simply  athletics,  but  all  the  other  activities  for  which 
the  students  are  responsible,  or  which  are  regarded  as  stu- 
dent  activities. 

Chancellor  Averv.  Does  that  pay  for  admission  to 
the  games? 

President  Kane.  Yes.  When  the  student  enters  he  is 
given  a  student's  ticket. 

Out  of  these  funds  are  supported  not  only  what  we  ordi- 
narily think  of  as  their  activities — that  is,  their  athletics,  de- 
bating, musical  enterprises,  university  daily,  and  so  on — but 
also  the  cooperative  store,  which  is  the  heavy  item  financially. 
It  is  primarily  a  book-store.  It  has  a  business  now  of  pretty 
well  up  to  $50,000  a  year.  That  will  explain  to  you,  if  you 
have  wondered  about  it,  the  reason  for  that  body  being  incor- 
porated—so that  they  do  business,  borrow  money,  etc.  That 
comes  to  be  a  pretty  big  item  of  business. 

A  student,  in  return  for  this  five  dollars,  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  work  of  the  cooperative  book-store,  or  rather  the  co- 
operative   store,    because    they    handle    quite    a    number    of 
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articles  besides  books.  They  handle  these  books  at 
cost,  plus  the  amount  required  to  take  care  of  the 
running  expenses  of  the  book-store.  They  also  run  the  uni- 
versity daily  paper.  The  student  gets  that,  without  addition- 
al charge  for  his  ticket.  Other  persons  are  charged  $3  a 
year  for  the  paper.  Then  he  is  admitted  to  all  the  ath- 
letic contests  and  to  the  musical  programs  that  come  under 
the  head  of  student  activities,  and  everything  else  that  comes 
under  that  head.  So  T  think  the  financial  basis  there  is 
really  the  ground-work  of  the  success  of  the  system. 

That  enables  the  general  manager,  in  the  first  place,  to 
employ  good  coaches.  For  instance,  the  coaches  at  the 
University  of  Washington  have  been  there  five,  six  or  seven 
years.  The  success  of  that  experience  has  an  effect  corre- 
sponding to  the  success  of  a  department  of  mathematics  or 
English  or  any  other  department.  It  commands  a  certain 
confidence  on  the  part  of  all  the  students.  The  coaches  and 
the  board  of  control  have  a  corresponding  influence  through 
what  they  ma\-  say,  and  are  al)le.  although  the  students  have 
a  majority  of  the  board  all  the  time,  to  exercise  what  I 
might  term  a  majority  influence. 

The  three  members  of  the  faculty  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, as  the  respective  chairmen  of  student  committees. 

Of  the  three  alumni  members,  one  is  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  one  is  appointed  by  the  i)resident  of 
the  associated  students,  and  one  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  alumni  association. 

The  alumnus  who  is  appointed  by  the  president  has 
been  ke])t  on  there  for,  I  should  think,  seven  or  eight  years. 
He  was  a  solid,  reliable,  popular  student  as  an  undergraduate, 
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was  an  athlete  and  a  debater,  one  of  the  prize  men,  and  so 
started  in  with  that  amount  of  prestige.  All  three  of  the 
alumni  members  have  served  for  a  period  of  years.  So 
there  are  those  of  the  old  men  on  the  board  who  have  been 
there  through  a  period  of  years,  while  the  student  members, 
naturally,  are  on  there  for  one  or  two  years,  or  they  might 
be  on  there  for  three  years. 

■  Then,  in  addition  to  what  they  may  do  as  a  board,  the 
faculty  athletic  committee  have  certain  parts  of  the 
athletic  management  which  they  control  just  as  a  faculty 
would  control  anything  else.  The  schedule  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  committee.  A  trip,  for  instance,  and  the 
time  involved  in  the  trip,  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  ath- 
letic committee,  and  must  be  passed  on  by  them.  So  in  our 
practical  experience  there  is  all  the  control  that  the  univer- 
sity feels  the  need  to  exercise — that  is,  regarding  it  simply  as 
a  student  activity.  But  the  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that 
back  of  it  all  the  financial  plan  is,  I  think,  the  real  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  plan  that  we  have  for  the  management 
of  student  activities. 

President  Aley.  You  collect  that  fee  from  all  stu- 
dents? 

President  Kane.    Yes. 

President  Aeey.     Five  dollars  a  year  or  ten? 

President  Kane.  Five  dollars.  There  are  a  few  stu- 
dents excepted  by  action  of  the  faculty  for  special  reasons — 
that  is,  students  who  would  not  have  any  benefit  at  all  from 
it;  but  all  regular  students  pay  this  fee. 

As  I  say,  that  was  started  first  as  a  voluntary  matter, 
and  was  generally  approved,  and  then  finally  was  approved 
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by  the  faculh^  and  by  the  board  of  reg-ents.  There  was  just 
the  possibihty  that  it  would  not  stand  in  case  our  right  to 
collect  the  fee  should  be  contested  in  the  courts.  The  at- 
torney general  was  not  quite  ready  to  commit  himself,  when 
I  put  the  question  up  to  him.  that  it  would  hold;  but  he  is 
an  old  university  boy,  and  he  suggested  that  we  go  ahead 
and  try  it  until  it  was  questioned,  and  do  the  best  we  could 
with  it.  That  is,  it  had  the  approval  of  everyone;  so  there 
was  an  absence  of  probability  that  it  would  be  contested, 
on  account  of  general  approval  and  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  the  plan   of  management. 

In  regard  to  the  paper,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Asso- 
ciation in  some  way  give  its  formal  approval,  if  necessary, 
to  the  very  fine  results  that  Chancellor  Strong  has  brought 
out  at  Kansas  in  the  way  of  general  student  activities.  We 
are  not  nearlv  so  successful  in  involving  large  numbers  of 
students,  although  the  athletic  director  and  other  persons  at 
the  university  have  given  their  first  interest  to  the  matter.  I 
think  the  success  Kansas  has  attained  in  involving  a  large 
number  of  students  ought  to  be  recognized  and  formally 
approved  as  representing  the  feeling  of  this  association  in 
regard  to  athletic  management. 

President  Eeus.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
very  enthusiastic  about  certain  phases  of  college  athletics ; 
and  1  have  had  a  sincere  desire,  in  the  small  institution  with 
which  1  am  connected,  to  eliminate  all  the  bad  features  and 
strengthen  the  good  ones.  Our  jjrincipal  efl:'ort  of  late  years 
has  been  to  develop  indoor  athletics  more  than  ever  before. 

We  have  two  athletic  directors  who  are  paid  directly 
out  of  the  university  treasury,  and  who  are  members  of  the 
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faculty.  One  has  direct  charge  of  all  indoor  work,  and  the 
other  has  direct  charge  of  all  outdoor  work ;  and  they  co- 
operate, as  members  of  the  faculty,  in  developing-  the  athletic 
interest  of  the  institution. 

We  have  a  faculty  regulation  that  no  one  can  graduate 
from  either  the  two-year  or  the  four-year  course  in  the  in- 
stitution who  has  not  had  two  full  semesters  of  indoor  ath- 
letic work;  and  for  this  athletic  work  no  college  credit  is 
given. 

As  to  the  board  of  management,  we  have  an  athletic 
council  composed  of  three  students  and  three  facultv  mem- 
bers. We  have  no  alumni  members  on  the  board  of  control, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have ;  because  while  the  alumni  should 
be  interested  in  the  management  of  the  institution  from  which 
they  graduated,  I  have  not  the  fullest  confidence  that  they 
would  look  at  the  management  of  athletics  in  the  institution 
just  as  the  student  body,  through  its  representatives,  would, 
and  just  as  the  faculty,  through  their  accredited  agents, 
would.  So  we  have  that  athletic  council,  composed  of  three 
faculty  members  and  three  members  from  the  student  body. 
The  management  of  the  athletic  business  outside  of  the  in- 
stitution, all  intercollegiate  work,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  faculty 
member  appointed  by  the  president.  The  treasurer  of  the 
association,  who  handles  every  dollar  of  money  that  comes 
in  to  it,  is  also  a  faculty  member  appointed  by  the  president. 
So  that  we  have  a  business  manager  and  a  treasurer  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  institution ;  and  then,  by  the 
action  of  the  student  body  itself,  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion has  absolute  control  of  every  dollar  that  is  spent  for 
athletics.     That  is,  the  treasurer  of  the  athletic  association 
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will  honor  no  draft  upon  the  treasury's  funds  that  is  not 
authorized  by  the  president  over  his  sig"nature.  So  that 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  having-  any  of  the  money  go 
astray,  unless  the  president  is  willing-  that  it  should  be 
diverted  to  channels  where  it  ought  not  to  go. 

That  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  way  of  managing  it. 
Everv  student  who  registers  each  semester  pays  three  dol- 
lars into  a  fund  that  is  called  the  athletic  and  entertainment 
fund,  and  the  students  get  a  certain  number  of  tickets  to  the 
different  intercollegiate  contests.  They  get  a  certain  number 
of  admissions  to  the  lectures  and  entertainments.  We  give 
musicales,  and  the  like.  They  also  get  a  certain  amount  of 
rebate  in  their  subscription  to  the  college  paper. 

That  is  our  system.  It  is  very  simple,  and  it  has  worked 
around  to  the  point  where  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  our  students  every  year  will  have  direct,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  gymnasium  under  the  direction  of 
the  indoor  athletic  director,  who  is  a  physician  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  is  also  the  university  physician  in  case  of  emergency. 

President  Ayres.  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Kane 
whether  there  has  been  an\  actual  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  student  to  the  payment  of  the  fee? 

President  Kane.  Not  formally ;  not  seriously  enough 
so  that  there  was  danger  of  its  going  into  court,  or  being 
tested  out. 

President  Ayres.  We  proposed  such  a  fund,  and  I 
recommended  it  to  our  board  of  trustees,  and  they  thought 
it  would  not  be  legal,  as  you  said  was  suggested  to  you. 
When  that  fact  was  reported  to  the  student  body  the  whole 
thing  fell  through,  because,   while  we  tried  to  collect   it,   as 
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soon  as  they  knew  it  was  not  going  to  be  a  legal  expense 
they  would  not  pay  it. 

President  Kane.  On  that  point  I  may  say  that  our 
board  of  regents  would  not  and  did  not  approve  it  formally 
for  three  or  four  years;  I  have  forgotten  just  how  long. 
The  students  voted  it  on  themselves  time  and  time  again, 
with  almost  no  dissenting  vote.  After  it  had,  in  practice, 
that  degree  of  approval,  and  it  seemed  to  work  so  well,  the 
regents  felt  that  they  ought  to  give  it  the  additional  backing 
which  their  formal  approval  would  give,  and  so  they  gave 
it  their  approval.  That  is.  it  was  thoroughly  tested  out  by  the 
students,  and  proved  to  be  acceptable  to  so  large  a  majority 
of  them  that  it  was  practically  unanimous  year  after  year. 

President  Aley.  How  is  the  money  paid  out  after  it 
gets  into  your  treasury? 

President  Kane.  It  is  not  put  into  the  university 
treasury  at  all. 

President  Aley.     But  the  university  collects  it? 

President  Kane.  No  ;  the  university,  as  a  university, 
does  not  collect  it.  It  is  collected  by  the  student  officials, 
through  the  general  manager  of  the  board  of  control.  They 
account  for  all  of  it.  For  instance,  all  their  accounts  are 
reported  on  twice  a  year  by  expert  accountants,  and  copies 
of  the  reports  are  given  to  the  business  office  of  the  uni- 
versity. We  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  It  is 
audited  by  the  regular  auditing  committee  of  the  board  of 
control.     It   is   handled    in    a    perfectly    satisfactory   business 

way. 

President  Aley.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  put  this  fee  of  five  dollars  a  year  on  the  regular 
bills  of  the  students. 
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President  Kank.  In  effect  it  is  that.  That  is,  the 
student  shows  the  receipt  from  the  general  manager  for  the 
payment  of  the  student  fee  before  he  is  reg"istered. 

President  Ayres.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask.  Sup- 
pose the  student  does  not  have  that  receipt,  or  refuses  to 
produce   it  ? 

President  Kane.  In  that  event  the  registering-  officer 
would  not  register  him. 

President  Ayres.  Suppose  he  insists  on  being  regis- 
tered   legally  ? 

President  Kane.  We  would  simply  have  to  try  it  out 
in  the  court  if  it  went  that  far. 

President  Ayres.     That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

President  Campbell.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  we 
had  the  same  point  in  our  university.  The  president  of  our 
board  of  regents  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Bench,  and  for 
a  good  many  years  was  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  state. 
The  order  that  was  written  by  the  president  of  our  board 
of  regents  on  the  records  of  the  board  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  president  of  the  university  was  authorized,  "as  a  dis- 
ciplinary measure,"  to  require  from  the  student  body  the  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

\\'hether  or  not  that  would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  written  by  a  Supreme  Judge  and 
In-  a  Federal  Judge.  That  being  the  method,  "as  a  disci- 
plinary measure,"  I  presume  there  is  some  magic  in  that 
phrase. 

I  wish  to  say  however,  that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  case 
where  a  student  has  refused  to  pay  the  fee,  and  last  year 
our  entire  student  body  voted   unanimously  to  raise  it  from 
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five  dollars  to  eight  dollars.  We  collect  it  directly  through 
the  registrar,  the  disbursing  office  receipts  for  it  to  the 
registrar,  and  allows  the  executive  committee  of  the  student 
body  to  disburse  it.  There  never  has  been  any  objection  at 
all  to  it  so  far. 

President  Kane.  There  is  one  other  point  I  might 
make,  and  that  is  that  this  plan  with  us  has  been  tested  out. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  say  which  is  cause  and  which  is 
effect.  It  has  been  tested  out  through  a  period  of  marked 
success  in  all  student  activities.  Now,  it  might  be  more 
severely  tested.  For  instance,  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
approval  of  the  plan  of  paying  the  student  fee  of  which  I 
speak  might  be  tested  more  severely  if  the  student  activities 
were  to  come  to  a  period  where  they  were  not  so  successful. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  have  had  the  same  coaches 
for  a  period  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years.  They  were  very 
satisfactory,  very  capable,  able  fellows,  with  forceful  per- 
sonalities, and  that  influence  is  one  of  the  strong  things.  The 
football  team  has  not  been  beaten  now  in  five  years.  Presi- 
dent Campbell  tells  me — I  did  not  know  it  when  I  left  home- 
that  his  team  has  decided  to  beat  them  on  Saturday.  That 
will  be  the  first  time.     We  are  starting  on  the  sixth  year. 

The  second  most  popular  sport  with  us  is  on  the  water. 
The  crew  has  won  a  majority  of  the  contests  with  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California,  and  represented 
the  coast  last  year  at  Poughkeepsie,  coming  out  third  in  the 
regatta  there — the  first  time  any  western  crew  had  made  a 
showing  there. 

So  you  can  see  that  all  those  things  carry  with  them  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm  and  endorsement,  and  carr\-  the  plan  back 
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of  them.  It  niight  be,  as  I  say.  more  severely  tested  at  a 
time  when  we  came  to  reverses,  and  the  coach  fell  down,  and 
the  team  did  not  win  for  four  or  five  years.  Then  you  per- 
haps would  have  it  more  severely  tested,  and  the  students 
might  decide  that  they  did  not  want  to  waste  their  money  by 
paying  five  dollars  apiece  for  this  purpose. 

President  Campbei^l.  iUu  you  give  more  than  value 
for  it. 

President  Kane.  Yes;  the  matter  of  the  bookstore,  and 
the  admission  to  the  games,  the  musicales,  the  daily  and  all 
that.  Jt  is  a  good  business  proposition  from  the  student's 
standpoint.  The  professors,  too,  quite  general!}-  buy  those 
tickets,  which  they  are  privileged  to  do  by  the  association. 

President  Ellis.  If  success  is  a  measure  of  the  in- 
terest the  students  take  in  paying  the  fee,  I  wonder  that 
we  do  not  have  rebellions  at  Ohio  University,  because  I  think 
we  have  been  licked  about  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  every 
intercollegiate  contest  we  have  engaged  in. 

President  Kane.  I  simply  meant  that  that  is  to  be 
taken  into  account.  When  everything  is  going  well  there  is 
not  much  question  about  the  method  of  procedure.  When 
reverses  come,  they  are  a  little  more  severe. 

President  Ellis.  We  never  have  had  a  single  protest 
from  any  source,  from  any  girl  or  boy  student,  against  paying 
the  fee. 

President  Duniway.  Mr.  President,  having  had  ex- 
perience in  two  institutions  with  the  inauguration  and  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system,  I  think  perhaps  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  some  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to  know  about. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  both  instances  the  system  has  been 
inaugurated  by  petition  of  students.  In  the  next  place,  the 
question  of  legaHty  has  been  raised  informally.  In  both 
cases  the  governing  body  of  the  university  has  voted  that 
the  fee  should  be  collected  from  every  student,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  president  of  the  university  should  have  the 
option  with  this  fee,  as  with  all  others,  to  remit  it  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  at  his  discretion. 

In  one  institution  in  two  years  I  had  one  case  where  a 
student  came  to  me  to  protest,  somewhat  belligerently,  against 
paving  the  fee.  A  little  conversation  revealed  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  upon  the  principle;  it  was  upon  a  momentary 
financial  distress.  I  said  to  him:  "If  it  is  a  distress  to  you 
to  pay  the  fee,  I  do  not  want  you  left  out  of  the  stu- 
dent activities  to  which  this  ticket  will  entitle  you.  I  will 
gladlv  either  give  you  the  money  or  loan  it  to  you  and  let 
you  pay  it  back  when  you  please."  He  borrowed  the  money, 
and  subsequently  paid  it  back. 

In  the  other  institution  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
protest. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  safety  valve,  the  power  of 
the  president  to  remit  the  fee.  That  would  almost  surely 
prevent  any  possibility  of  a  legal  contest. 

Dr.  PyVRKiN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  a  few  words  on 
this   subject? 

The  President.     We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you. 

Dr.  Parkin.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anybody  in  the 
audience  who  is  personally  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
discussion  than  I  am.  As  you  know,  the  first  time  athletics 
were  made  a  formal  part  of  the  distribution  of  a  great 
scholarship    system — we   are    giving   a   million    dollars    every 
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eight  years  to  young-  Americans — was  in  the  case  of  our 
scholarships.  Therefore  the  discussion  which  Chancellor 
Strong  has  led  has  ])een  of  most  intense  interest  to  me,  par- 
ticularly because  he  has  outlined  there  a  system  under  which, 
evidently,  he  is  drawing  into  a  fair  share  of  athletic  training 
.  almost  the  whole  of  the  university  to  which  the  system  applies. 
That  means  everything  to  our  system.  As  I  go  to  and 
fro  through  your  universities,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  T 
find  tliat  the  great  contrast  they  present  to  an  English  uni- 
versity is  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  great  universities  you 
will  find  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  men  being  specially 
trained  for  some  special  thing-,  while  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand behind  them  ma}-  or  may  not  be  taking  any  active  part 
in  it.  They  are  ])robably  watching  the  other  men,  or  at  any 
rate  are  intensely  anxious  about  their  success.  If  you  go 
out  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  any  fin'e  afternoon,  out  of 
3,500  men  I  will  venture  to  say  you  will  find  2,000  or  2,500 
on  the  river,  on  the  cricket  field,  on  the  football  field,  on  the 
hockev  field,  on  the  tennis  courts,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  real  ideal  of  athletics. 

Let  me  point  out  one  difiference.  They  have  no  organi- 
zation from  the  university  point  of  view  such  as  Chancellor 
Strong  has  arranged ;  l)ut  there  is  the  elementary  fact  that 
the  great  proportion  of  the  fellows  who  come  up  to  the 
university  have  come  through  public  schools  where  they  have 
been  living  for  years,  where  athletics  is  compulsory;  and 
therefore  when  they  come  up  to  the  university  they  have 
been  accustomed  every  day  of  their  school  lives  to  spending 
part  of  their  time  in  athletics  in  some  form  or  other.  Then, 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  young  men  who  have  learned  to 
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do  a  thing  well,  they  continue  it  at  the  university  with  no 
university  control,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  the  forces 
which  we  develop  in  them. 

What  makes  this  so  important  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
last  time  I  was  in  the  United  States  the  president  of  one 
of  your  leading  universities  explained  to  me  the  difficulty 
about  the  competitions  for  our  great  scholarships,  which  as 
you  know,  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  said,  as  was 
discussed  here  the  other  day :  "Almost  seventy-five  per  cent 
are  cut  out  by  your  requirement  of  Greek.  Then  you  re- 
quire athletics.  Now,  in  our  universities  scarcely  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  men  take  athletics  at  all."  I  think  he  put  it 
down  almost  as  low  as  five  per  cent  in  some  of  the  universi- 
ties. "So,"  he  said,  "you  understand  why  there  is  this  trouble 
about  the  competitions  for  your  scholarships." 

I  should  say,  speaking  from  my  own  personal  point  of 
view  and  the  interest  of  our  scholarship  system,  that  the 
introduction  of  any  general  plan  such  as  Chancellor  Strong 
has  outlined  would  enormously  increase  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  of  getting  representative  students  for  our  scholar- 
ships, and  enabling  men  to  enter  who,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  university,  get  sufficient  athletics,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
considered  in  this  competition ;  and  in  the  next  place  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  far  healthier  thing  for  the  students  generally. 

One  more  point,  and  I  will  sit  down.  I,  at  least,  attach, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  Mr.  Rhodes  attached,  immense  im- 
portance to  the  point  President  Campbell  brought  forward. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  told  me  that  when  he  put 
athletics  in  his  wdll  it  was  mostly  for  ethical  reasons — or, 
rather  in  consideration  of  the  ethical  training  which  athletics 
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gives:  the  sense  of  fair-play:  the  iiiagnaniniity  that  comes 
from  giving  advantage  to  your  opponent  rather  than  loudly 
claiming  it  for  yourself;  tlie  winning  without  exultation;  the 
taking  a  beating  without  depression ;  in  fact,  as  we  say  in  Eng- 
land, "playing  the  game"  in  every  condition  of  life.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be,  as  the  result  of  our  public  school  work  and  our 
university  work,  one  of  the  largest  elements  in  what  you  may 
call  the  public  and  ])olitical  life  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  bring  any  greater  reproach  against  a  statesman 
or  a  lawyer  or  any  anybody  else  in  English  life  than  that  he 
does  not  "play  the  game"  as  the  term  is  understood — that  is, 
with  fair-})lay  and  magnanimity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  following  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  the  paper  Chancellor  Strong  has  read  you  are 
going  to  give  me  far  greater  hope  than  I  have  ever  had 
before  in  regard  to  the  competitions  for  our  scholarships. 

President  Alev.  Mr.  President,  I  am  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  business  control  of  athletics.  Some  years 
ago  at  the  University  of  Maine  the  athletic  assessment  was 
placed  upon  the  regular  term  bills  of  the  students,  with  an 
explanatory  note  that  this  was  not  a  university  charge,  but 
that  the  university,  through  courtesy,  collected  it.  The  auditor 
of  state,  who  audits  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  ruled  that 
the  item  must  go  ofT  our  term  bills :  that  the  university  could 
in  no  way  become  a  collecting  agency  for  money  which  it, 
itself,  (lid  not  expend,  and  for  which  it  was  not  accountable. 

I  believe  that  ruling  is  sound  in  law.  While  I  realize 
the  good  results  that  come  from  the  schemes  that  have  been 
announced  here,  I  do  not  believe  one  of  them  would  stand 
if  anv  student  should  contest  it.     I  do  not  believe  any  court 
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would  allow  a  university  to  become  a  collecting-  agency  for 
money  which  it  turns  over  to  somebody  else  to  spend.  I 
am   sorry  that   is  true,   but   I   believe   it   is   sound. 

It  seems  to  me  the  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  by  placing  all  athletic  activities  under  the  control  of  the 
department  of  physical  culture  and  thus  make  them  a  regular 
part  of  the  university  work.  This  probably  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  evolution  that  is  going-  on  now  in  a  great  many  in- 
stitutions. Alumni  control  of  athletics  will  gradually  be  re- 
placed by  university  management.  The  alumni  are  jealous 
of  their  prerogative  to  have  a  larg-e  say  in  athletic  manag-e- 
ment.  They  desire  to  serve  their  alma  mater  but  generally 
they  are  too  much  out  of  touch  with  present  conditions  to 
do  this  well.  When  many  of  them  were  in  college  the  de- 
mand was  to  win,  to  find  somebody  who  could  win,  and  to 
g-et  the  money  to  buy  the  promising  athlete.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  in  ever}'  institution,  more  so  in  some  than  in  others, 
to  have  the  kind  of  intercollegiate  athletics  that  an  education- 
al institution  ought  to  stand  for,  with  the  control  partly  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  trained  under  the  old  regime. 

We  may  be  sorry  to  confess  it.  but  we  know  that  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  athletics  of  this  country  was 
far  more  rotten  than  it  is  now.  Many  of  the  men  who  were 
trained  under  that  system  somehow  or  other  have  not  yet 
gotten  to  the  better  ideals. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  see  more  hope  this  afternoon, 
in  the  drift  of  this  discussion,  than  I  have  seen  before.  I 
believe  we  will  ultimately  come,  as  state  universities,  to  the 
view  (and  I  think  the  private  colleges  will  come  to  the  same 
view)  that  the  whole  matter  of  intercollegiate  and  inter-class 
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athletics,  all  of  these  athletic  events — basketball,  football,  base- 
ball, boxing-,  wrestling-,  swimming,  everything  that  is  now  in- 
cluded in  athletics — will  be  simply  part  of  the  department  of 
physical  culture,  managed  like  any  other  department  of  the 
institution.  \\'hen  this  is  done,  if  we  need  to  increase  our 
fees  in  order  to  take  care  of  it,  it  can  be  done  legitimately  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  fees  of  the  university,  and  be  collected 
and  spent  as  other  university  money. 

President  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  legality  of  an  assessment  of  that  kind.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  institution,  under  the  law,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees has  a  right  to  fix  any  payment  from  the  students  that 
it  may  think  proper. 

The  President.  And  hand  it  over  to  somebody  else  to 
control  the  fund? 

President  Ellis.  No  ;  wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  say  to 
hand  it  over  to  somebody  else. 

The  President.     That  is  what  President  Aley  said. 

President  Ellis.  This  fee  is  collected  by  our  purser, 
our  registrar,  by  action  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  by 
action  of  the  same  body  the  money  is  turned  over  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  faculty,  who  keeps  a  regular  account  of 
receipts  and  expenditures ;  and  as  1  said  before,  every  dollar 
of  expense  is  O.  K'd  by  the  president  of  the  institution 
before  it  is  paid  out.  just  the  same  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  institution.  Not  one  dollar  is  paid  out  where 
the  same  plan  is  not  followed.  So  the  processes  of  pay- 
ing for  athletic  bills  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  followed  in 
the  payment  for  any  other  departmental  bills.  I  cannot  see 
anything  illegal  in  that  course. 
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The  President.  The  next  paper  is  on  an  important  snb- 
ject,  about  which  I  presume  we  all  feel  somewhat  strongly — 
'Tnter-University  Ethics  in  Calling  Men  from  one  Institution 
to  Another,"  by  Chancellor  Avery,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Chancellor  Avery.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 
About  a  week  ago  I  had  occasion  to  address  a  large  gathering 
of  teachers  on  a  subject  that  I  considered  a  little  "ticklish,  "if 
I  may  use  the  expression ;  and  I  avoided  any  unpleasantness 
by  explaining  to  them  that  it  was  my  special  request  that  if 
I  said  anything  offensive  to  them  they  should  take  it  as  a 
joke.  Now,  if  I  should  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  various 
methods  used  by  one  president  in  getting  away  another  presi- 
dent's professors,  please  regard  the  thing  that  particularly 
offends  you  as  facetious.      (Laughter). 


Inter-University     Ethics   in   Galling    Men    from 
One  Institution  to  Another 

BY 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery 

of  the  University  of  Nebraska 

The  subject  of  competition  among  university  officials 
for  members  of  each  other's  faculties  is  probably  not  one 
which  you  regard  as  deserving  a  very  serious  or  intensive 
treatment.  Paraphrasing  an  expression  of  our  first  chief 
justice,  John  Marshall,  I  might  open  the  subject  by  remarking 
that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  one  college  president  ought 
to  buy  another  college  president's  professor  by  offering  him 
a  few  dollars  bigger  pay,  though  it  is  a  problem  of  the  great- 
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est  concern  to  the  practical  executive,  is  happil}-  not  of  an 
intricacy  proportioned  to  its  interest.  Most  presidents  have 
taken  a  horse  dealer's  attitude  toward  this  practice,  and  when 
one  of  us  loses  our  best-loved  and  most  satisfactory  teacher 
or  secures  one  that  shows  a  bad  disposition  he  usually  elects, 
without  a  single  audible  whimper,  to  find  no  fault  over  the 
transaction.  The  most  that  one  usually  does  is  to  plan  secret- 
ly the  spoilation  of  some  other  well-stocked  faculty  and  to 
writhe  with  satisfaction  at  the  ingenuity  of  his  plot.  While 
the  thing  is  thus  generally  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tional leader's  silent  routine,  still  after  playing  the  game  for 
five  years,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  discussing  with  a  group  of 
my  fellow-players  some  of  its  fine  and  perhaps  a  few  of  its 
coarse  points. 

Before  T  took  my  present  position,  it  seemed  to  me  as  it 
probably  seems  to  most  faculty  men,  that  salaries  were  too 
low,  that  promotion  was  too  slow,  and  that  really  good  men, 
■myself  among  them.,  were  not  adequately  appreciated ;  I  also 
felt  that  one  should  do  all  which  he  honorably  could  to  boost 
his  academic  fortunes.  I  think,  however,  that  both  as  pro- 
fessor and  executive  I  have  had  a  reasonably  conservative  at- 
titude as  to  what  a  professor  could  honorably  do  in  this  re- 
spect. I  am  also  aware  from  things  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  other  views.  My 
views  may  be  more  or  less  quixotic,  and  I  may  have  occasion 
to  revise  them  after  this  brief  paper  is  discussed.  This  I 
shall  do  with  great  cheerfulness. 

To  begin  with,  if  occasion  requires,  I  would  say  that  no 
president,  dean,  or  head  of  department  ought  to  prevent  the 
proper  advancement  of  any  competent  man.  It  is  a  distinct  mis- 
fortune to  the  cause  of  higher  learning  when  a  man  known  to 
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be  qualified  for  a  commanding  position  is  not  given  a  place  in 
harmony  with  his  attainments,  including  leisure  for  investiga- 
tion and  a  large  field  of  service.  Because  teaching  is  prob- 
ably the  most  altruistic  of  all  professions,  the  academic  world 
should  remain  unselfish.  Especially  should  those  who  occupy 
commanding  positionsi  exercise  that  magnanimity  toward 
rising  subordinates  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  advancement 
of  education.  Even  though  the  call  of  an  able  professor  to 
a  more  opulent  institution  is  a  personal  calamity  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  losing  college,  and  even  though  he  gets  nothing 
but  abuse  for  a  loss  which  he  tried  in  all  honorable  ways  to 
avert,  still  he  must  bear  the  loss  with  patience.  Indeed,  if 
he  believes  that  there  is  a  wider  opportunit}^  for  one  of  his 
faculty  in  some  other  college,  he  should  vigorously  exert  him- 
self to  bring  about  the  change.  In  a  word,  a  college  presi- 
dent must  not  establish  a  reputation  among  the  people  of  his 
state  of  losing  the  best  men  his  college  has,  nor  must  he  lose 
the  esteem  of  his  facult}-  by  obstructing  their  advancement. 
But  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  pubhc  and 
facult}^  the  college  president  is  continually  being  ground,  (one 
gets  so  used  to  it  that  he  becomes  rather  indifferent),  nor  does 
the  attitude  of  the  rising  man  make  the  stones  any  softer. 
Almost  everyone  of  us  at  some  time  in  his  career  has  helped 
some  instructor,  has  blazed  the  way  for  him  to  a  head  profes- 
sorship or  a  deanship,  has  almost  created  his  opportunity  for 
an  academic  career  out  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  "whole 
cloth"  or  "blue  sky."  Despite  this  fact,  I  do  not  know  of 
many  instances  when  such  professor,  because  of  loyalty  to 
his  chief,  has  resisted  a  more  lucrative  call,  though  he  may 
resist  it  from  other  ai!«^  perhaps  more  laudable  motives. 
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The  by-laws  of  the  l)oard  of  regents  of  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity provide  that  a  professor  cannot  resign  during-  the 
school  year  "except  by  comity."  There  was  formerly  a  pro- 
vision in  the  liy-laws  that  when  a  professor  resigned  in  sum- 
mer without  giving  notice  of  his  intention  before  commence- 
ment day,  he  forfeited  his  salary  for  July  and  August.  Before 
my  time,  one  of  our  professors  resigned  without  giving  the 
required  notice.  On  the  ground  that  the  stmimer  months 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  legitimate  vacation  times  and 
that  he  had  done  as  much  for  twelve  months'  pay  as  other 
professors  of  equal  rank,  he  brought  suit  against  the  regents 
for  his  summer's  salary ;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  moved  out  of  the  state  during  the  sum- 
mer and  was  not  in  position  to  render  the  university  any 
service  if  called  upon,  sustained  his  recovery.  Since  1  have 
held  my  present  position  I  have  considered  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  annulled  the  more  or  less  obsolete 
regents"  rule,  and  on  my  recommendation  every  professor 
who  resigned  his  position  in  summer  has  been  granted  by 
the  regents  his  salary  until  September  i,  the  beginning  of  our 
fiscal  year.  Also,  in  part  because  I  do  not  feel  that  a  resigned 
professor  can  maintain  an  interest  in  the  work  he  intends  to 
leave,  I  have  recommended  all  professors  who  resigned  dur- 
ing the  school-year  for  a  release  of  their  implied  contract. 
For  such  conduct,  designed  to  favor  the  progress  of  the 
teacher,  I  suppose  that  I  have  been  frequently  branded  as 
"easy." 

So  harrassing  have  been  some  of  these  predatory  oper- 
ations that  I  wonder  whether  other  executives  are  not  fre- 
quently scoffed  at  as  "easy."     Some  men  elected  to  our  faculty 
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in  June  have  notified  me  in  August  that  they  had  accepted  a 
position  elsewhere  and  then  blandly  appended  to  their  of- 
ficious declaration  that  they  would  break  faith  with  the  second 
school  if  we  would  raise  our  "ante."  In  such  cases,  I  have 
tried  to  intimate  that  the  farther  away  from  Nebraska  the 
second  call  took  them,  the  better  I  would  be  pleased.  The 
more  embarrassing  changes,  of  course,  are  those  which  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  You  may  go  to  bed  some  night 
this  month  feeling  that  all  is  well,  and  read  in  the  next  morn- 
ing's paper  that  the  instructor  who  told  you  yesterday  how 
well  he  liked  his  present  work  has  accepted  a  position  in  a 
college  or  normal  school  as  far  away  as  Oregon  or  Maine. 
The  next  day  you  mildly  reprove  the  instructor  for  presuming 
to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  He  will  then  throw 
responsibility  for  the  breach  on  the  dean  of  his  college  or  the 
head  of  his  department.  The  latter  is  usually  able  to  invent 
a  dispensation  that  will  justify  the  conduct  complained  of. 
Occasionally  the  mid-year  quitter  has  the  effrontery  to  offer 
to  remain  if  his  salary  is  raised.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  those 
who  are  gaining  publicity  and  prominence  by  receiving  calls 
"at  increased  salaries  in  other  places"  are  quite  as  frequently 
as  restless  and  troublesome  as  the  able  and  efificient.  Many 
a  man  who  is  not  temperamentally  adapted  to  a  life  of  serv- 
ice for  the  welfare  of  one  university  can  obtain  a  publicity 
bureau.  Such  men  the  president  usually  speeds  on  their  way 
by  handing  to  the  newspapers  a  few  balanced  platitudes  so 
mild  that  they  will  not  compromise  him  when  the  departing 
light  becomes  well  known  at  his  new  location,  and  yet  so 
strong  that  they  breathe  the  hope  of  a  more  liberal  legislative 
appropriation  to  reward  the  sacrifices  of  the  many  noble  land- 
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marks  in  educational  history,  whose  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  the  one  university  bids  them  sta}-. 

\\'hat  1   have  just  undertaken  to  suggest  is  merely  that 
if  the  president's  conduct  in  shrouding  a  professor's  untimely 
departure  with  a  lack  of  frankness  is  reprehensible,  then  we 
are  probably  all  at    fault.     Most   important,  however,   is  the 
broader  question — is  it  desirable  that  changes  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  year?  Occasionally  it  doubtless  is.  If  an  institu- 
tion,  for   instance,   is   unexpectedly  glutted   with   engineering 
students    requiring    instruction    in    mathematics    and    another 
has  a  number  of  graduate  assistants  waiting  at  a  small  salary 
for  a  better  opening,   a  mid-year   shift  might   be  a  big  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned.     But  generally  speaking  such  un- 
seasonable changes   are  highly   unsatisfactory,   and  they   fre- 
quently bungle   up  the  work  of  the  department.     The  chief 
embarrassment  to  the  executive  results  when  those  who  have 
been  ofifered  a  better  salary,  more  honor  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity, instead  of  eagerly  accepting  the  work,  begin  to  dicker 
and    play    horse    w-ith    their    offer.     What   then    can    we    do? 
What  then   is  the  attitude   which   we   must  take?     It   seems 
to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  widespread  educational 
derangement  can  be  met  is  by  the  formation  not  of  a  trust 
but  of  a  gentlemen's  understanding  among  educational  lead- 
ers to  restrain  the  grossest  features  of  this  competition  for 
faculties,  which  to  some  extent  is  despoiling  our  educational 
system. 

The  surest  way  to  bring  about  this  result  is  by  an  ex- 
change of  courtesies.  When  one  president  is  contemplating 
a  depletion  of  another's  faculty,  while  the  negotiations  are 
in  progress  and  before  a  decision  is  reached  both  presidents 
ought    to    know    that    the    change    is    being    considered.       I 
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confess  that  I  have  not  often  extended  this  com-tesy.  But  I 
do  remember  that  a  few  times  I  have.  I  do  not  remember 
more  than  one  or  two  instances  where  a  colleague  has  extended 
me  that  favor,  but  perhaps  a  kind  act  or  so  has  slipped  my 
memory.  I  am  not  spilling  my  woes  for  the  purpose  of  dumpl- 
ing them  on  shoulders  that  carry  a  similar  burden  but  simply 
to  form  an  appropriate  background  for  an  urgent  plea  that 
some  sort  of  understanding  prevail  so  that  no  teacher's  work 
will  be  disturbed  by  any  university  at  least  in  the  midst  of 
the  school  year  unless  the  losing  institution  signifies  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  change  are  agreeable  to  him.  We  must 
all  acknowledge  that  to  leave  one's  classes  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  is  a  very  serious  misfortune.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a 
partial  breaking  of  that  complete  good  faith  with  students 
which  every  right  minded  instructor  feels  obliged  to  keep. 
There  may  be  at  times  as  I  have  previously  suggested  some 
justification  for  such  an  untimely  rupture  of  the  academic 
connection,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  college  presidents 
everywhere  to  see  that  the  mere  opportunity  of  getting  a 
slight  increase  in  salary  is  not  made  an  excuse. 

I  would  also  urge  that  among  presidents  of  state  sup- 
ported institutions  there  should  be  a  closer  sympathy  and  a 
heartier  cooperation.  Every  one  knows  that  a  proportion 
of  the  faculties  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  better  critics 
than  supporters.  In  visiting  sister  institutions  it  is  not  un- 
common for  one  to  hear  faculty  members  express  a  rather 
unfavorable  opinion  of  their  chief,  and  it  may  be  that  to  this 
frequent  lack  of  faculty  support,  has  been  due  in  part  the 
shockingly  excessive  number  of  removals  from  presidential 
office,  which  in  recent  years  has  disgraced  and  degraded  so 
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nianv  institutions.  I  am  nut  liintin<r  that  we  should  stand 
together  to  hold  our  positions.  University  presidents,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  would  not  care  to  try  to  form  a  "trust"  or  to 
build  up  a  machine  to  hold  their  positions  even  though  honored 
faces  in  this  association  are  disappearing  almost  every  year. 
Not  for  an\  personal  benefit  but  for  the  general  welfare  of 
higher  education  in  America,  I  conceive  it  our  duty  as  an  or- 
ganization and  as  individuals  to  protect,  in  so  far  as  we  can, 
from  internal  strife  and  dissension  all  of  the  sisterhood  of 
state  universities,  and  to  remove,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  such 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  among  fixed  and  migrating  pro- 
fessors, the  excessive  competition  for  men. 

To  illustrate:  A  private  citizen  of  one  of  our  middle 
western  states  asked  me  about  the  standing  of  his  state  uni- 
versity. I  answered  him  as  follows:  In  the  last  five  years 
you  have  had  three  presidents.  Any  one  of  them  deserved 
your  support.  Your  new  president  is  an  able  man.  Rally 
about  him.  Your  school  with  the  state  back  of  it  has  a  po- 
tential standing.  I  do  not  know  that  faculty  restlessness  was 
responsible  in  this  particular  instance  but  we  all  know  that 
it  has  at  times  been  a  potent  factor  in  presidential  mortality. 

I  recognize  that  even  rather  gross  competition  among  col- 
lege executives  may  have  rendered  to  the  academic  world  a 
service  by  increasing  salary  schedules,  but  the  final  test  of  the 
value  to  the  public  of  these  increases  must,  of  course,  always 
be  whether  the  man  who  receives  the  increase  in  salary  or 
the  better  position  follows  up  his  new  advantages  by  giving 
to   the   world   of   scholarship   a   more   efficient   service.     This 

does  not  always  take  place. 

I  close  by  bringing  to  your  attention  certain  sporadic  vio- 
lations of  ethical  conduct  which  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  as- 
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sume  that  I  consider  general.  It  has  been  suspected  that  now 
and  then  a  college  president  (not  of  a  state  institution)  has 
offered  to  his  graduates  teaching  in  other  schools  a  better 
paid  position,  not  with  the  intention  of  having  his  offer  ac- 
cepted, but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  former  stu- 
dent a  boom  with  the  university  that  employed  him.  While 
this  is  only  a  suspicion,  I  could  name  some  professors  who 
could  not  accept  a  call  because  of  impossible  conditions,  but 
who  nevertheless  succeeded  in  obtaining,  on  the  strength  of 
that  call,  a  material  advance  in  salary,  and  after  that,  openly 
laughed  at  the  stupidity  of  their  colleagues  who  refused  to  re- 
sort to  similar  practices.  I  have  also  known  restless  pro- 
fessors who  asked  their  friends  to  place  them  in  nomination 
for  every  lucrative  and  formidable  vacancy.  In  such  cases 
the  nibble  that  followed  would  be  interpreted  locally  that  the 
hook,  the  bait  and  the  bobber  had  all  been  swallowed,  and 
subordinates  in  the  department  would  be  instructed  to  beat 
the  tom-tom  that  the  institution  was  in  danger  of  losing  pro- 
fessor so-and-so.  But  whether  a  bite  or  a  nibble,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  there  should  be  no  cry  raised  over  the  normal  and 
natural  changes  in  the  academic  world  but  that  local  agitation 
in  regard  to  calls  should  be  discouraged  in  every  way. 

A  prominent  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  a 
very  successful  business  man,  said  to  me  not  very  long  ago : 
"When  a  man  gets  called  to  another  institution,  why  don't 
you  meet  the  offer?''  I  said,  "Without  regard  to  our  own 
estimate  of  his  merit  ?"  The  reply  was,  "Certainly."  I  asked, 
"How  many  heads  of  departments  have  you  in  your  business  ?" 
He  answered,  "Five,  each  receiving  the  same  salary."  I  in- 
quired, "If  one  of  these,  perhaps  the  poorest  of  the  five,  should 
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get  an  offer  to  go  elsewhere  at  an  increase  in  salary,  would 
you  at  once  meet  the  offer  and  let  the  other  men  plod  along  as 
before?"  To  this  he  answered,  "I  surely  would  not.  We 
couldn't  raise  him  a  cent.  It  would  ruin  oixv  organization." 
I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  the  executive  of  a  state 
university,  whose  every  act  was  the  subject  of  scrutinous  and 
critical  gaze  by  thousands  of  self-constituted  watch  dogs  of 
the  treasury,  could  conduct  the  state's  business  in  a  way  that 
no  prudent  manager  would  conduct  a  private  concern.  He 
saw  the  point. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  college  presidents 
charged  wdth  the  promotion  of  higher  education  generally 
we  should  show  greater  consideration  for  each  other's  inter- 
ests ;  we  ought  to  be  widely  removed  from  an  attitude  of  in- 
tense selfishness  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  that  com- 
mands our  services.  Above  all  we  should  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  interests  of  the  many  loyal,  self-sacrificing  and  un- 
contentious  members  of  our  faculties  when  money  for  increas- 
ing salaries  can  be  obtained  :  we  should  discourage  the  ex- 
cessive activity  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  opposite 
type,  and  in  |)laiuiing  for  the  glory  of  our  own  universities 
we  should  not  be  wholly  oblivious  to  the  interests  and  prob- 
lems of  sister  institutions.  Greater  frankness  with  each  other 
in  regard  to  what  changes  should  be  made  and  what  dis- 
couraged will,  I  think,  be  helpful  to  all. 


The  President.     Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  paper? 
I  should  judge  from  Chancellor  Avery's  remarks  that  some 
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of  you  are  great  sinners,  and  oug"ht  to  make  confession  im- 
mediately for  the  g^ood  of  your  souls. 

If  there  is  no  discussion,  I  desire  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  the  large  attendance.  We 
have  had  the  largest  attendance  this  year  that  we  have  ever 
had  at  any  of  our  sessions ;  and  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  the  promptness  with  which  you  came 
to  time  on  these  papers. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  is  entirely  responsible.  I  think  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  through  the  program,  on  the  whole,  with  fewer 
disturbances  and  in  a  more  systematic  way  than  any  similar 
program  I  have  heard  before. 

We  have  some  business  to  do.  Is  there  any  matter  that 
any  member  of  the  Association  would  like  to  bring  up  be- 
fore we  take  up  the  formal  business? 

President  Campbell.  May  I  take  just  one  moment? 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  old  colleagues  in  the 
Northwest,  President  James  A.  MacLean,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  is  to  be  inaugurated  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg  next  week,  and  that 
President  Kane  of  the  University  of  Washington  will  be 
present  on  that  occasion  and  the  principal  speaker,  I  should 
like  to  move  the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  this 
Association  be  conveyed  by  President  Kane  to  President  James 
A.  MacLean,  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  for  many  years 
an  honored  member  of  this  Association,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba." 
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I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

(The  question  being-  put.  the  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted). 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  any 
member  of  the  Association  would  like  to  bring  up  before 
we  take  up  the  formal  business,  such  as  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees, etc.  ?  If  not,  the  report  of  the  nominating-  com- 
mittee is  in  order. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

President  Hughes.  Mr.  President,  your  Committee  on 
Nominations  has  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

President :  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the 
University  of  Washington. 

\'ice-President :  Pienjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee :  Samuel 
Avery.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  Andrew 
Armstrong  Kincannon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
^lississippi. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  these  nominations. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association? 

President  Thompson.  I  move  that  the  report  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  persons  named. 

(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried ;  and  the  Secretary  announced  that  the  ballot  had 
been  cast  as  requested). 
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Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

President  Aley.  The  Committee  appointed  to  audit 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  beg-  to  report  that  they 
have  carefully  examined  the  report,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

President  Thompson.  I  move  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  made  a  matter  of  record. 

(The  question  being-  put,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried). 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Secretary.    Mr.  President,  the  executive  committee 
held  a  meeting  last  night,   and   has  the   following   report  to 
offer: 
Gentlemen : — 

Your  executive  committee  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

It  is  recommended  that  this  Association  request  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  call  an  international  congress  of 
education  at  San  Francisco  in  191 5  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  National  Education 
Association  be  asked  to  prefer  the  same  request  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  it  be  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  as  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  there  should  be  made  at  the  International  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  education  which  will  show 
in  an  organized  and  unified  way  our  national  educational 
agencies  and  interests  and  that  the  commission  appointed  for 
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that  purpose  be  requested  to  apportiou  to  the  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Education  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  such 

a  plan  successfully. 

Edmund   J.   James, 

J.  T.  Kingsbury, 

Guy    Pottkr    Bkxton, 

S.  Avery. 

The  Secretary.  T  think  Dr.  Claxton  will  want  to  sign 
this  report.  He  was  not  in  at  the  time  I  submitted  it  to  the 
others.  We  should  be  very  ]ia])py  to  have  his  signature,  be- 
cause 1  know  he  approves  it. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  rei)ort  of  the  executive 
committee  was  unanimously  received  and  adopted). 

The  Secretary.  I  have  explained  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  that  after  the  executive  committee  had  disbanded 
last  night.  President  James  suggested  one  or  two  other  ac- 
tions that  should  have  been  taken  by  the  executive  committee. 
Because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  committee  together 
again,  the  president  and  secretary  made  the  recommendation 
that  you  adopted  early  in  the  afternoon,  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  give  better  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  president  and  secretary  also  recommend  that  the  Associa- 
tion urge  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  degrees  in  the  several  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  when  submitted  for  admission  to  graduate 
schools. 

The  recommendation  is  signed  by  Ednuuid  J.  James  and 
Guy  Potter  Benton. 

The  President.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association 
with  regard  to  this  recommendation? 
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President  Hodges.    I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 
(The  motion   was   duly  seconded   and   unanimously   car- 
ried ) . 

Revised  List  of  Committees 

The  President.  I  desire  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
committees. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  American  Universities 
and  the  A.  B.  degree  will  consist  of  Presidents  Vincent, 
Bryan,  Hutchins,  Mezes  and  Craighead. 

President  Baker  refused  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Education,  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed President  McVey  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
The  committee  stands  as  follows :  Presidents  McVey,  Baker, 
Hill,  Schurman  and  Chancellor  Strong. 

The  Committee  on  University  Inter-communication : 
Presidents  Benton,  Duniway  and  \Vilde. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics :  Presidents  Hughes,  Denny 
and  Kingsbury. 

The  Committee  on  the  Memorial — organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  concerning  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  state  universities  which  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Morrill  grants,  etc. — Presidents  Kincannon, 
Hutchins  and  Strong. 

Has  any  member  of  the  Association  any  matter  which  he 
would   like  to  bring  before  it? 

Dean  Birge.  I  have  a  report  still  to  present,  if  it  is  in 
order. 

The  President.    It  is. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 

American  Universities  and  the 

A.  B.  Degree 

Dean  BirgiC.  i  represent  in  this  matter  President  \'an 
Hise,  who  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee. 

The  committee  has  held  nt)  meetings  during  the  past  year, 
and  there  are  no  general  recommendations  which  we  have  to 
submit.  I  had  not  expected  to  make  any  report ;  but  since 
coming  to  this  meeting  I  have  heard  from  members  of  our 
Association  who  were  present  last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  in  Illinois  that  action 
was  there  taken  which  requires  us  to  tak^  nction  also.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Association  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  the  American  universities  or  colleges  for  certifi- 
cation to  the  German  Government  and  to  other  European 
governments  setting  forth  that  the  academic  degree  of  these 
institutions  should  be  accepted  by  the  universities  of  those 
countries  as  the  eciuivalent  of  the  abiturientenexamcn  or 
similar  test.  It  appeared  that  no  sufficient  consideration  had 
been  given  to  the  state  universities  which  should  appear  in 
the  list,  and  that  the  committee  apparently  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  report  intelligently  upon  the  state  universities.  It  was 
understood  also  in  that  Association  that  the  committee,  in 
preparing  the  Hst  would  consult  with  this  Association. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  specific  for  this  Association, 
we  submit  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Universities  and  the 
A.  B.  Degree  submit  the  following  report : 
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The  Association  of  American  Universities  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  American  colleges  which  shall 
certify  to  the  Government  of  Germany  and  other  countries 
those  colleges  whose  bachelor's  degree  may  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Abiturientenschein  or  similar  testimonial. 

Your  Committee  on  Standards  believe  that  this  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  should  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
this  list,  so  far  as  the  state  universities  are  concerned.  They 
therefore  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  be  requested  to  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  this  Association  in  regard  to  the  state  univer- 
sities to  be  included  in  this  list  referred  to. 

2.  That  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  the  A.  B.  De- 
gree be  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare  such  a  list  of 
state  universities,  using  for  this  purpose  the  same  educational 
standards  as  those  which  are  applied  to  the  colleges  on  pri- 
vate foundations. 

3.  That  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  who  was  appointed  "author- 
ized inspector"  of  state  universities  by  this  Association  in 
1910,  be  requested  to  act  with  the  Committee  on  Standards  in 
preparing  this  list. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  received  and  approved). 

Dean  Birge.    May  I  make  another  suggestion? 

The  President.    Yes. 

Dean  Birge.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
appropriate  thing  if  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association,  could  be  added  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  A.  B.  Degree. 
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The  President.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  sugges- 
tion ? 

Dean  Birge.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  requesting  an 
honorary  member  to  be  a  member  of  a  committee,  I  should 
think  such  action  would  be  very  desirable.  I  move  that  the 
Association  request  Dr.  Babcock  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  the  A.  B.  Degree. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and,  the  question  being 
put  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried). 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  desires  to  bring  up? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  in  regard  to  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  American  Students,  to  be  held  at  San- 
tiago, Chile,  in  July,  1914.  The  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  says  that  the  last  representation  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  of  American  Students  was  not  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  department,  as  T  am  sure  we  will  all  agree,  is 
interested  in  seeing  that  it  shall  1)e  a  little  more  satisfactory 
next  time. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  suggests  that  a  few  representa- 
tives should  be  appointed.  They  have  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  attempt  to  work  this  out  that  there  may  be  some 
means  of  showing  courtesies ;  that  delegates  shall  not  only 
be  appointed,  but  those  who  speak  Spanish  and  know  how 
to  conduct  themselves  in  South  American  countries,  and  get 
on  good  terms  with  the  South  American  students — who  are 
dignified  and  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  this  matter — 
and  that  such  delegates  should  have  some  funds  at  their  dis- 
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posal  so  that  they  may  return  courtesies.  The  writer  suggests 
that  four,  five  or  six  such  students  should  be  found  for  this 
purpose. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  state  universities 
would  like  to  have  a  representative,  and  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  do  the  work  yourselves,  or  appoint  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  see  if  there  could 
not  be  found  two  or  three  good  students  from  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South.  It  is  especially  suggested  in  this  letter 
that  there  ought  to  be  one  from  the  South  to  represent  the 
state  universities,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  fur- 
ther with  other  universities. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  of  the 
commissioner.  Have  you  a  motion  to  make  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Commissioner?     You  are  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  intended  to  bring  up  this 
matter  before  the  executive  committee  last  night ;  but  I  did 
not  have  the  letter  with  me  and  did  not  remember  the  sub- 
stance of  it  sufficiently  to  do  so.  I  move,  therefore,  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  to 
conduct  the  correspondence  with  the  state  universities,  and  to 
work  out  some  plan  by  which  there  may  be  a  representation 
of  state  universities  at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of 
American  Students. 

A  Member.  Why  not  refer  that  matter  to  the  executive 
committee?  It  seems  to  me  we  are  multiplying  committees 
here. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  executive  committee  is  rather 
large. 
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The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  then,  the 
suggestion  will  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee.  We 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  commissioner  on  that 
matter,  as  he  is  a  member,  ex-ofticio,  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary.  The  new  president  of  the  Association, 
President  Kane,  requests  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  new  ex- 
ecutive committee  at  the  front  of  the  room  immediately  after 
adjournment.  The  new  committee  consists  of  President  Kane, 
President  Wheeler  (who  is  not  here),  the  secretary.  Chancel- 
lor Avery,  Commissioner  Claxton,  and  Chancellor  Kincannon. 

I  may  say,  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  that  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  which  any 
one  may  wish  to  ofTer  in  the  matter  of  preparation  for  a  more 
successful  meeting  (which  hardly  seems  i^LJsible)  next  year 
than  we  have  had  this  year;  also  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting. 

I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  standing  committees  could  hold  sessions 
of  their  committees  before  they  leave  tow-n. 

The  President.  (President  James).  In  laying  down 
this  ofifice  I  should  like  to  make  one  suggestion  to  my  succes- 
sor and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Association.  If  it  would  be 
a  feasible  thing  for  us  to  make  an  appointment  of  some  place 
where  we  could  meet,  if  we  met  at  the  same  time  of  the  week 
and  came  in  on  Sunday  evening,  so  that  every  one  could  under- 
stand in  advance  where  he  would  be  apt  to  find  the  other 
men,  I  think  it  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  general  so- 
ciability. 
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I  think,  moreover,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
if  we  could  find  some  place  to  lunch  together  in  an  informal 
way  the  days  we  are  here,  instead  of  scattering  all  through  the 
hotels  or  through  the  city.  Personally,  I  value  this  Association 
very  largely  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  meet  my  col- 
leagues. I  can  read  the  papers  in  the  Proceedings  afterward ; 
but  I  should  like  to  meet  the  men  and  interchange  experiences 
with  them.  Scattered  as  we  are  when  we  come  to  Washing- 
ton, or  any  other  place,  for  that  matter,  unless  care  is  taken  in 
advance  to  look  after  these  things,  we  lose  the  advantage. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  performed  my  duties  in  this 
respect  better  than  I  have  done.  I  hope  my  successor  will  do 
much  better;  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Presi- 
dent Kane. 

The  President.  (President  Kane).  I  wish  to  acknovvl- 
edge  the  courtesy  and  the  honor  that  has  been  shown  me  in 
being  asked  to  act  as  president  for  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  negative  and  a  positive  side  to  a  president's 
action.  That  is,  the  machinery  of  the  organization  here  has 
been  kept  just  as  simple  as  it  could  be,  with  the  best  degree 
of  informality  and  the  freest  interchange  of  views  on  all  the 
questions  that  come  up ;  so  on  the  negative  side  I  shall  try  to 
interfere  just  as  little  as  possible  with  the  usefulness  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Association. 

On  the  positive  side,  in  so  far  as  the  president  and  the 
executive  Committee  do  certain  things  that  help  to  determine 
the  plans  for  the  meetings  each  succeeding  year,  I  shall  do 
whatever  I  can  to  help  make  the  next  meeting  successful  in 
somewhat  the  same  degree  that  this  meeting  has  been  success- 
ful. 
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The  Secretary.  I  think  all  of  us,  in  recognition  of  the 
able  and  inspiring  leadership  we  have  enjoyed  during  this 
meeting  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  able 
presidency  of  Dr.  James ;  and  I  move  that  by  a  rising  vote 
we  express  such  appreciation. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  by  a 
unanimous  rising  vote). 

President  James.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  extend 
to  the  Association  a  very  hearty  invitation  to  meet  next  year 
at  Urbana,  Illinois.  If  you  do  not  know  wdiere  that  is,  I  will 
explain  what  railroads  run  into  it,  etc. ;  but  if  the  members 
could  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  meeting  at  that  place  I 
am  sure  the  university  would  try  to  make  you  welcome,  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  had  an  opportunity  for  holding  valu- 
able sessions. 

Final  Adjournment 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  the  Association  do  now  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried,  and  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die). 
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